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George Fuller, the celebrated portrait-painter, and 
will be found described by Mrs. Alcott on page 472 
of this biography. Although never on exact por- 
trait, it has been more satiBfactory as an ideal 
representation of an idealist, to many of his 
friends, than the more literal copies which pho- 
tography produced at many periods wf his long 
life. One of these pliotographic portraits, how- 
ever, is given, because it illustrates the robust old 
age of Mr. Alcott, when he traversed the North- 
western States in the winter of 1880-1881, hold- 
ing conversations and instructing audiences in 
churches, school-houses, universities, and drawing- 
rooms. It was taken by Boyd, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, in January, 1881, when Mr. Alcott was in 
his eighty-second year, and before the vigor of his 
constitution had been much impaired; and it rep- 
resents him in travelling costume, and not in the 
artistic robe selected by Mrs. Hildreth for her sit- 
ter. A third portrait appears in the engraving of 
the Orchard House and School of Pliilosophy, 
which is prefixed to Dr. Harris's chapter upon 
Alcott, the Philosopher. This was taken in the 
summer of 1880. A later photograph, represent- 
ing Mr, Alcott, with others, near the Orchard 
House, ia in existence, but has never been en- 
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ancestors of the two branches of the family in this 
country were Thomas Alcocke, from whom the New 
Haven branch descended; and George Alcocke, 
whose son, Dr. John Alcocke, settled in Roxbury, 
Mass., while his uncle Thomas was of Boston and 
Dedham, Mass. Philip Alcocke, the son of Thomas, 
removed to New Haven, Conn., with his mother, 
Margery, who, after her first husband's death in 
1657, married John Benham of New Haven, and 
there died in 1660, leaving two sons, Philip and 
John, and several daughters (all of the first mar- 
riage), one of whom, marrying John Robinson, be- 
came the grandmother of Jonathan Trumbull, the 
famous Governor of Connecticut, — " Brother Jon- 
athan," — and of John Trumbull, the painter. 
Philip Alcocke's aunt was a sister of Rev. Thomas 
Hooker of the Hartford Colony ; his mother, Mar- 
gery, whose maiden name I have not heard, is de- 
scribed by Rev. John Davenport in a letter to John 
Winthrop, Jr., as "good and sweet-spirited," — 
terms which will apply to many of her descendants, 
and particularly to Bronson Alcott. The two broth- 
ers, Thomas and George, came over with the elder 
Winthrop in 1630 ; they were persons of substance, 
and doubtless were of the same English family as 
the famous John Alcocke, Bishop of Ely, who flour- 
ished in the civil wars of the Roses. Being a celi- 
bate priest, of course he was not the ancestor of 
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honey on AJcocke'u memory, commoiicliDg him for s I 
mortiOed nun, 'given to leavning from childhood, 
growing from grace to grace, so thut in hie old age 1 
were none in England higher for holhietis.' Had saint- ] 
ship gone as much hy merit tis fnvor, lie deserved one | 
as well as his namesake Saint John (of Beverley), bis 
predeceaaor in the see of Ely." 

Are not these the qualities his friends loved in ' 
Bronson Aleott? A contemporary of the good 
Bishop, Alexander Barclay, who passed for a poet, J 
commemorates him thus, iu allusion to his name i 
and his heraldic arms, which were three cocks J 
chantants : — 

" Yea, aince those days a cock wfia m the Fen, 
I knew his voice among a thousand men; 
He laught, lie preocht, he mended every wrong, 
Bat Coridon, alas ! no good thing bideth long. 
He all ways was a cock, — he wakened us from sleep. 
And whCe we slumbei'ed lie did our foldes keep. 
This cock was no more, abashed of a fos 
Than ia a, lion abashed of an ox. 

The mighty walla of Ely Monaatery, 
The atones, rocks and tonrc's semblably, 
The marble pillara and images each, one 
Sweat all for sorrow when thia cock was gone."" 



It is also recorded of Bishop Alcocke that on the 
first Sunday in 1488 he " did preach a good and 
gentle sermon in St. Mary's Church at Cambridge, 
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twelve iu all) a farm of more than a htrndred] 
acree, and died on hia own largo farm in 1777. His I 
son, Captain Jobn of Wolcott, waa born there in il 
1731, married in 1755 Mary Chattield, granddaugh- 1 
ter of Rev. Abraliam Pierson, first Pi-csidcnt of Yale I 
College, and had nine children, of whom Joseph j 
Ohatfield Alcox was one of the youngest (bom in j 
1771). Captain John received his commission in | 
" the train-band of Farmingbury Winter Parish " 
{now Wolcott), May 14, 1774, from his remote cou- 
sin, Governor Trumbull, and had three sons in the I 
Army of the Revolution, — Samuel, Solomon, and 
John Blakoslee. He was a farmer, like his father, 
but leas prosperous. His wife waa from the town I 
of Derby ; and his grandson, in liis old age describ- ] 
ing the condition of things in 1755, says : - 

" At the time of Ilia marriage the country was a wi!- J 
derness along the Naugatuck to Derby Landing (fif- 1 
teen miles distant from Spindle Hill), which was then 1 
a flourishing trading-place and fmhcry, situated at the j 
junction of the Naugatuck with the Housatonia The I 
road along the side of the former was a narrow path- 
way cut into the banks througli a deep gorge, with 
steep precipices, on both sides clothed with hemlocks, 
and with tall chestnuts crowning the summits. The 
road, built thus on the bank of the River, was called 
the Dug Road, and in places was overshadowed by 
hemlocks and ivj', darkening the scene and giving it a 
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opening or the century, fruitful with fields of grain and 
dotted with orchards, ha3 now become nlmost one spit- 
cious forest, the wood being the most productive crop 
of the owners." 

Near bj' the modest house of Joseph Alcox stood 
the Bchoolhousc " in the fork of the road," where 
the two cousins, WilHam and Bronson Alcott, re- 
ceived the mdimentB of their education. This 
schoolhouse has now disappeared, and the honse 
and farm of Joseph Alcox have suffered from neg- 
lect since his death in 1829. He was a skilful 
farmer and country mechanic, making farming- 
tools and household utensils for his townsfolk, and 
having tlie best tilled and best fenced farm (of 
nearly a hundred aei-es) in the Spindle Hill dis- 
trict. Two of his brothers had built log-eabine on 
their clearings, and lii'ed in them in the early part 
of this century; but he always occupied a frame 
house, aud lived with comfort, though with frugal- 
ity. He was a diffident, retiring man, and kept 
much at home, content with his simple lot, indiistri- 
ouB, temperate, conseienfcioim, honorable in all his 
dealings, and fortunate in his domestic life. 

The connection of the Alcotts with the Episcopal 
Church began with the marriage of Joseph Alcox 
and Anna Bronson in 1796. Her father. Captain 
Amos Bronson, for whom she named her first son, 
bad married Anna Blakeslee of Plymouth, the town 
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" The mild-eyed niotJier, seasonably wed, 

A finer culture brought to these rude parts. 
Of sprightly race, considprntcly bred, 
And thus accomplished in ail household arts. 

" Bold scenery her horaesl«aiJ'a view confines ; 
Beside thu meadows green the river glides, 
Mount Jericho uiiliftf his towering pines, 

And fraitful orchards crown the steep liillsides. 

" Pillioned behind her white-haired patriarch 
She often rode, while o'er the saddle Hwuug 
The Smiday's luncheon; he, the man of mark, 
Read service, sernion, set the tune, and sung. 

"Oft his well-mounted dame wil.h homespun roll, 
Woven by herself, betwixt the river and hill, 
Paced the long distance to the city's goal, 

And therewith paid young ■ Tilly's ' college bill," 

It was the earnest wish of Anna Alcox to edu- 
cate her son where her brother had graduated ; but 
the fortunes of the familv did not permit this. 
Young Amoa, like other farmers' boys in New Eng- 
land, was early enlisted in the family labors. He 



" I assisted my parents in husbandry and housewirerj- 
doring my childhood and early youth. From the age 
of six to ten yeare, I attended the common school near 
my father's house, during nine months of the year ; 
and fi-om ten tilt I was fourteen, during the winter 
months. Our ' copies ' were set by the schoolmaster in 
books made of a few sheets of foolBcap stitched to- 
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gether, and ' ruled ' with a leaden plummet. We used 
ink made of maple and oak bark, steeped in indigo and 
alum, which we manufactured ourselves. With this I 
began keeping a diary of my doings, with some entries 
of the weather and events, at twelve years of age ; it 
contained also some notice of my reading, and a cata- 
logue of the books read. This diary was continued 
without interruption, including my experiences while 
travelling in the Southern States, till the time of m}' 
school-keeping in 1825 ; and had extended to some 
twelve volumes. But in 1833 it was unfortunately 
burned in Philadelphia, with mj' early correspondence 
and business papers.*' 

In the cross-roads schoolhouse where the two 
Alcott cousins began their education, hardly any- 
thing was as we see it now, even in the ruder parts 
of the United States. The date being from 1804 to 
1812, we have this literal prosaic description of the 
place from the pen of Dr. William Alcott, writing 
in 1831 : — 

"The schoolhouse stood near the centre of the dis- 
trict, at the junction of four roads. The spot was pe- 
culiarly exposed to the bleak winds of winter ; nor were 
there any shade-trees near, to shelter the children from 
the scorching rays of the summer's sun during their 
recreations. The size of the building was twenty-two 
feet long by twenty broad. From the floor to the ceil- 
ing' it was seven feet. The chimney and entry took up 
about four feet at one end, leaving the schoolroom itself 
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twenty feet by eighteen. Around tba three eidt's of the 
room were connected deaka, arranged so that when tba 
pupils were sitting at theni their fitccs were towards ] 
the instructor and their baclts towards tlie wall. ^ 
tached to the sides of the dosfia nearest to the instructor , 
were benches for small pupils. The instructor's desk ] 
and chair occupied the centre. On this desk was sta- 
tioned a rod or ferrule ; sometimes both. These, with , 
boolfs, writings, inkstands, rules, and plummets, with ' 
a fire-shovel and a pair of tongs, were the principal 
furniture. The windows were live in number, of twelve 
panes each. The entry was four feet square. A de- 
pression in the chimney on one aide of the entry flir- 
nishcd a place of deposit for the hats and spare clothes 
of the boys. The girls generally carried their bonnets, * 
etc., into the schoolroom. The ceiling and walls were 
plastered. The room was warmed by a large and deep 
fireplace. In severe weather it was estimated that the 
amount usually consumed was not far from a cord of 
wood a week. The wood was left In the road near the 
house, so th.at it was often buried in the snow or wet 
■with the rain. At the beat it was always burnt green. 
The ventilation of the schoolroom was as much neg- 
lected as its temperature : and its cleanliness more than 
either. In summer the floor was washed once in two or 
three weeks. Writing and spelling were leading studies 
every day, and on Saturday the Old Assemblj' Cate- 
chism, in the Congregational order and the Episcopal 
order, were regularly repeated. "Webster's Spelling- 
Book, the American Preceptor, and the New Testament 
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were the principal bDoks used. Arithmetic was taught 
by a few instructors one or two evenings in a week. 
' Read as you talk,' was a rule seldom given, and still 
less frequently reduced to practice. It was customary 
to read the Testament and Preceptor (the principal 
reading-books), generally in course. There were, how- 
ever, certain days of the week on which selected pieces 
were read. These consisted of an oration, and perhaps 
a dialogue, with some of the more diflScult poetry. 
When visitors called, they were commonly required to 
read these selections, which they had learned almost 
by heart. New beginners in writing usually had a copy 
of straight marks. Over the top of the next page the 
master wrote Avoid alluring company, in large hand, 
which the pupil was required to imitate. A page a day 
— that is, one eighth of a common sheet of foolscap 
paper — was their task in writing. 

" The order of exercises for a day was usually as fol- 
lows : From 9 a. m. to 9.15, the instructor came to the 
door with a large ferule, and struck several times on 
the doorpost as a signal for opening the school. Such 
pupils as were present came in, and either took their 
seats or crowded around the fire. Those of the first 
class who were present read in the Testament. The 
time allotted to this exercise was from twenty to thirty 
minutes, or until most of the pupils had arrived. When 
this exercise closed, writing was attended to. In the 
winter, copies and pens were to be prepared, ink to be 
thawed and watered, and numbers wished to go to the 
fire at once. In the midst of all this the second class 
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took their Testament for teaOiDg. While the iieoODtt 
&D(1 tliiril (.-lasses were ruadiug, the instructor finUibed 
copies and peus, and assigned the' spelling lessons for 
the forenoon. Then the smaUcr classes nere to b« 
taught. At about half-past ten the welcome sound 
'You may go out/ was beard. Ever)- one made his 
long 'obeisance,' and was tmuiediatel.v iu the street; 
but in fi-om Qve to ten minutes the loud rnp brought 
them lo the place of obeisance, and ullimately to their 
seats again. The two sexes went out separately. 

"There was a large pond about a quarter of a mile 
from the ecboolhouse. In the winter this was the fa- 
vorite resort of the boys. Time passed so swiftly that 
they were often too late at the school, and were repri- 
manded, sometimes feruled or flogged. The rap on ^e 
door summoned them at one. The 'American Pre- 
ceptor' was then read for nearly half an hour by the 
first class, and about a quarter of an hour by the seo- 
ond. Writing went on again, simultaneously with the I 
reading of the second and smaller classes. 

"When the course of lessons was finished, a short | 
recess was allowed, as in the forenoon. On coming in 
from recess or intei-mission, it was customarj" to have 
a pail of water and cup stand bj- the door. It was 
rarely ' handed ai-ound,' but every one helped himself, 
On coming in from the afternoon recess, the classes i 
were all exercised in tlieir spelling lessons again, be- 
ginning with the j'oungest. After spelling, the pauses, 
abbreviatioQS, numeral letters, etc., were recited. In 
addition to these, the instructor nsnally had a set of 
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written questions, embracing the time when many 
remarkable events happened, the various currencies, 
tables of distance, weight, measure, etc. The first 
class, and sometimes the second, were required to an- 
swer these daily until they were perfectly familiar. The 
older classes were required to commit the Introduction 
to the Spelling-Book to memory. 

" The exercises of the day were usually closed by call- 
ing the roll of pupils, by announcing the name of the 
scholar whose turn it was to make the fire next morn- 
ing, and by giving positive orders for every pupil to 'go 
straight home, and be civil to everybody he might meet 
with.* Once a week the writers were required to write 
each a line for examination. They were then numbered 
according to their excellence. He whose line was No. 1 
was allowed to have the first choice among the seats ; 
No. 2 the second, and so on. About once a week they 
were also allowed to choose sides for spelling, which 
usually took up about half of the afternoon. The side 
or party who misspelled the smallest number of words 
was declared to have heat; and they usually manifested 
much triumph. 

" This school was equal, if not superior, to the average 
of the schools in that part of the country. In 1801 the 
people paid at least one half of the compensation of 
the instructor, by a tax upon themselves proportioned 
to the number of pupils furnished b}' each." 

More briefly, Bronson Alcott, in his " New Con- 
necticut," gives the same picture in verse : — 
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"At oross-rDods near, tlie dbli'ict scboolliouse stood 

Discotisolati! ; its wide-rooutlied chininey-heats, 
Fuelled all winter long with soggy wood, 
Scarce reached the sliivering pupils in their seata. 

"All round the room the hacked pine-tablea range, 
Long seatn in front, in corner, dungeon set; 
Master will lesHonti hear, books int«rclkange. 
Mend pens, set copies, point the alphabet 

« On Saturdays forth came, yellow and dim, 
New England's Primer; and the scholars all 
Lord's Prayer recite, Commatidmeiits, cradle-hymn, 
And fatal consequence of Adam's fall." 

0£ course the few months' instruction at tliitt-l 
school in a year could not advance the pupils i 
much in the way of learning, unless they supple- -1 
mented the school with such reading and private I 
study as these cousins did. Books were few and I 
difficult of access, and there were hardly a hun- 
dred volumes in the parish library ; but young 1 
Amos got permission to visit on Saturday after- 1 
noons the farmhouses iu Wolcott and Plymouth I 
for miles around, to examine their collections and 1 
read their books. These were the Bible (always), 
and perhaps half-a-dozen other books, — among ' 
them Bunyan's Pilgrim, Hervey's Meditations, 
Young's Night Thoughts, and Burgh's Dignity of 
Human Nature, a book then in much vogue among 
the country people of New England. These vol- 
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umes would be kept on a shelf in the corner of 
the family room, and young Alcott readily got leave 
to borrow them. It was his custom to borrow and 
read the " Pilgrim's Progress " once a year ; and 
this book, more than any other, gave direction to 
his fancies and visions of life. 

In a short autobiography, not extending beyond 
the period of the Cheshire school, Mr. Alcott says : 

" The books used in my first school were Noah Web- 
ster's Spelling Book, Caleb Bingham's American Pre- 
ceptor, and Dwight's Geography, — the two last used 
as reading books only. I began keeping a diary of my 
doings,. with some entries of the weather and events, at 
twelve years old. It contained some notices of my 
reading and a catalogue of the books read, with a 
list of my own little library. Among these were Para- 
dise Lost, Robinson Crusoe, and Thomson's Seasons. 
This diary was continued without interruption, but 
was burnt, as before mentioned, in 1833, with my early 
correspondence and juvenile papers. This correspond- 
ence began with my nearest neighbor and playmate, 
William Alcott, who was a year older than myself." 

Some fragments only of these early letters re- 
main ; in one of them occurs a criticism by Bron- 
son Alcott on a composition by his cousin, without 
date, but probably about 1824. Some passages fol- 
low; and the censures may well apply to the 
writer's own early style : — 

2 
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"This period is perspicuouB: tlie collocation 
choice of worda is judicious, and cxliibitttl to the bert: 
advantage. It ia distingiiiBlicd by clcaroesa, unity, aad. 
slrengtb. Tlie synonyms arc properly applied. TlW 

style ia nervous, and approacbea to neatness. . . . The 
remainder of the paragrapli is objectionable. Ttie first 
period is verbose ; ttie ideas migbt bave been expressed 
in fewer words, and tlie sentence would bave been 
clearer liad the affirmation been direct. The commence 
mcnt of tlie tliird sentence is obscure. 'To follow a 
road' and to 'dare tbe laws,' are common, but ellipti- 
cal and inadequate expressions. The next sentence ii 
harsli, and tiie turn in tbe sentence is abrupt. The 
style is loose aud feeble. . . . Tliis is a good sentence. 
It is perspicuous and clear, has unity and strength. 
Tbe style is neat and nervous. If it be defective, the 
terms ' ranks and conditions ' are too nearly synony- 
mous to be copulatively connected. The next sentence 
is tbe worst in tbe piece. It is too prolix, tbe arrange- 
ment is too clumsy and labored, and tbe stylo too dif- 
fuse. Contrary to rhetorical rules, figurative and plain 
language are bere jumbled together. The word 'ran- 
sack ' destroys tbe harmony of tbe sentence, — ' search ' 
would have been belter. Tlie style of the piece in gen- 
eral is dilTusc and plain. No attempt seems to be made 
in the florid. It is sometimes concise and nervous, and 
cliaracterized by a degree of strength ; sometimes, too, 
is dry, harsh, and obscure. Ko eri'ors arc discovered in 
orthography or syntax." 
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The autobiography goes on to say : — 

" In the autumn of 1813 I lived about two months 
at Cheshire, twelve miles from Wolcott, with my uncle, 
Rev. Tillotson Bronson, D.D., assisting as eiTand boy, 
and attending the district school [it was this which he 
afterwards taught and made famous]. I was homesick 
and soon returned to my father, oppressed by the show 
of learning, and the demeanor of the students and the 
company I there encountered," 

At this period there was much discontent in the 
boy's mind, which his mother knew how to ap- 
pease. In his diary for September, 1829, appears 
this passage, — 

" Wrote to my mother. Kind and benignant spirit ! 
how much I owe thee for all thy influences during the 
years of infancy and childhood! How mildly didst 
thou guide the young current of my feelings, and fill 
my heart with the sympathies of thine own bosom, pure 
and generous amid the forms of selfishness and apathy 
around thee!" 

In a letter to his mother, written June 6, 1836, 
from Boston, where he was surrounded by his own 
children and his pupils, he dwells further on this 
theme : — 

" My memory lingers fondh' about my early home. 
As years multiplj^ and the cares and duties of life press, 
the more am I reminded of my early days, when as a 
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son and brother I dwelt under tlie same roof witb you 
— and him who has gone hence. In this new relation 
of father, I seem to be living out his life ; in my chil- 
dren I seem to see mj-self as a child, fondly delighting I 
in his and your approval. My children, calling for their 
mother, recall the time when I was wont to come to 
3'ou, with that beautiful name on my lips, — sure of your 
smiling upon mo and taking me to your heart. And . 
when my little ones need correction, — for what children 
do not sometimes, even the best? — then I think of my 
father's earnest manner witb me, as I stood before him, 
perhaps eon science- stricken and acknowledging my 
fault. I have been trying to remember when you had 
cause to reprimand or correct me, but I have no snoh 
recollection. You are associated in mj- heart with kind- 
ness, forbearance long, sympathy for me ever ; for 
when others wronged me, it was grateful to have your 
encouraging look, j'our approving word. I was diffi- 
dent, — you never raortifled me ; I was quiet, — you 
never excited mc ; I loved my books, — you encouraged 
me to read, and stored my mind with knowledge. You 
helped me when I needed help, were glad at any suo- 
cess of mine, never frowned upon me when I failed. 
You knew my love for neatness of appearance, my 
sense of the beautiful, — and j^ou clierished it. These 
tl II gs I ha^ e not forgotten , and love now to tell you so. 
I am 'sure that I owe not a little of my serenity of mind, 
eq an tv of disposition, hope and trust in the future, 
wh (,1 B m\ Ksnat habit, to you. Preachers I have had, 
teachers a few, trials and vicissitudes, — I have failed 
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wall or by some tree, while the oxen rested in the I 

furrow. 

Besides being a pupil at his uncle's (Dr. Bron-l 
30n) in 1813, he studied for a time, in 1815, with'a 
the miuistcr of the pariah, Parson Keys, who i 
a good scholar and taught pupils from other towns 4 
and States, as his predecessor, Rev. Israel Wood- 1 
ward, had done more conspicuously before 1810. | 
The poet Porcival, and a less distinguished Vir- 1 
ginia poet, "William Maxwell, were pupils of Mr, i 
Woodward. Maxwell, in some verses commemo-j 
rating his teacher and the town of Wolcott, written | 
about 1812, has this passage, imitative of Gold* ' 
smith, but not without merit : — 

'' There IVoodwai'd reigned, the genius of the place, 
The friend and guardian of tlie dimple race. 
And well the pastor led his little flock 
Through peaceful meadows to the gushing Rock ; 
Himself before, lest they should go astray, 
His only care to help them on their way, 
Fulfil hia office and approve his love 
To the great Shepherd of the fold above." 

Rev. John Keys, who succeeded Mr. Woodward, 

was the first Calvinistic minister of whom young | 
Amos had a distinct recollection, — his church as- 
sociations being with the clergymen and laymen of 
the Anglican Church, But he went to the " instal- 
lation" of Parson Keys in 1814, and found it a 
memorable occasion. 
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" Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecher, then residing in Litchfield, 
preached the sermon, and left a lively impression on 
my memory. His bearing in the pulpit was superbly 
serious and impressive. His arguments, pointed with 
emphasis by the spectacles raised or dropped, as he 
dealt forth his doctrine, thunderous at times, and illu- 
minated by the lightning of his countenance, were in 
a style of eloquence as unique as it was effective. Be- 
sides his part, I remember nothing of the day's exer- 
cises." Mr. Keys himself, adds Mr. Alcott, " was a 
faithful servant of the town during his ministry', and 
while a generation of young men and women were com- 
ing forward to take part in its affairs. Up to his time 
the pursuit had been mainly agriculture ; but now new 
industries had sprung into existence in neighboring 
towns, and drawn the young people away by the offer 
of better wages or more agreeable pursuits. Many had 
chosen to pass the winter months at the South, and on 
their return brought from there freer manners than the 
sober citizens deemed respectable, and particularly un- 
becoming to the gravity of public worship on Sunday. 
The high pews in the galleries were then wont to be 
crowded with the gay idolaters, anticipating the even- 
ing's devotions rather than those proper to the sanctuary. 
If the preacher was earnest in his worship, not less ear- 
nest and devout "were they in theirs, — even while the 
gayest appeared to be taking notes of his discourse." 

It was in 1813 that young Amos went with his 
father for the first time to the city of New Haven, 
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twenty -three mileB Boutli, — gazing wistfully at the j 
buildings of Yale College, and glancing at the book- 
stores. In the spring of 1814 he went to work at 
the clock factory of Hoadley, in Plymouth, two 
miles from Spindle Hill, and remained tliere, put- j 
ting clocks together, during the summer and au- 
tumn. Though skilful with his hands, he va» 
dissatisfied with this work, and was allowed to go 
home at the New Year, 1815 ; and it was then that 
he went for three months to the school of Mr, Keys, 
where he studied arithmetic and grammar specially, 
and gave much attention to writing. After this 
school term he journeyed on foot with a cousin, 
Thomas Aleo,"f, as far as western Massachusetts, 
selling small articles from liouae to house, and thus 
extending his acquaintance with geography and 
mankind. The boys made two trips, visited the old 
Connecticut prison at Newgate (an abandoned 
mine), but made no money. They were supplied 
with goods for peddling by George Mitchell, a 
merchant in Bristol; and, a lady liring near him 
having edited a popular religious work, Plavel on 
"Keeping the Heart," Broiison Alcott travelled 
again, alone, into eastern New York, obtaining sub- 
scribers to the book, and distributing copies. It 
was about this time that the Episcopalians of Wol- 
cott began to hold meetings on Sunday in the 
schoolhouse where the boy had been taught; and 
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1761, as Mr. Alcott was in 1799, and Johu Brown, A 
the KaoBas hero, in May, 1800. Tliese and other | 
famous men sprang from the condition of things J 
here described, and moat of them would have 
apolien of their State and its population aa the 
worthy Jedediah Morse did.^ 

" The bulk of the iohabltauts are induatrioUB, ( 
cious huBbandmeD. Their farms furnish tbctn with all 
the necessaries, most of the conveniences, and but few of 
the luxuries of life. They, of course, must be generally 
temperate, and if they choose, can subsist with as much 
independence as is consistent with happiness. The 
subsistence of the farmer is substantial, and does not 
depend on incidental circumstances, like that of most 
other professions. There ia no necessity of serving an 
apprenticeship to the business, nor of a large stock of 
money to commence it to advantage. Farmers, who 
deal much in barter, have less need of money than any 
other class of people. The ease with which a comfort- 
able subsistence is obtained, induces the husbandman 
to marry young. The cultivation of his farm makes 
him strong and healthful. lie toils cheerfully through 
the day, eats the fruit of his own labor with a glad- 
some heart, at night devoutly thanks a bounteous God 
for his daily hlessings, retires to rest, and his sleep 
is sweet. There are no overgrown estates, with rich 

1 " American Gazetteer," article " Connecticut," published 
at Boston in 1797. Dr. Morse was tlie father of Prol. S. P. 
B. Morse, the inventor of the electric telegraph. 
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and ambitious landlords, to have an undue and perni- 
cious influence in the election of civil ofldcers. Prop- 
erty is equally enough divided, and must continue to 
be so, as long as estates continue to descend as the}* 
now do. No person is prohibited from voting. He 
who has the most merit, hot he who has the most 
money, is general^ chosen into public office. As in- 
stances of this, it is to be observed that many of the 
citizens of Connecticut, from the humblest walks of 
life, have arisen to the first offices in the State, and 
filled them with dignity and reputation. 

"A thirst for learning prevails among all ranks of 
people in the State. More of the young men of Con- 
necticut, in proportion to their numbers, receive a 
public education, than in any of the States. 

" Connecticut has ever been a republic, and perhaps 
as perfect and as happy a republic as has ever existed. 
While other States, more monarchical in their govern- 
ment and their manners, have been under a necessity 
of undertaking the difficult task of altering their old, 
or forming n^w constitutions, and of changing their 
monarchical for republican manners, Connecticut has 
uninterruptedly proceeded in her old track, both as to 
government and manners ; and by these means has 
avoided those convulsions which have rent other States 
into violent parties." 

A more concise and humorous picture of the Con- 
necticut people was given a few years later by the 
poet Halleck, who was born in that State in 1790. 
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Writing about Ibe time tbat young Alcott was vis- 
iting Virginia, Halleck said : — 

" Thej love their land because it is their own. 

And scorn to give aught other reason why; 
Would shake hands with a. king upon his throne, 

And think it kindness to his tnajeaty. 
A stubborn race, fearing nnd flattering none, 

Such are they nurtured, such ttiey live and die. 
All but a few apostates, wlio are meddling 

With merchandise, pounds, shillings, i«iice, and ped- 

Upon this rugged web of independence, thrift, 

equality, and patriotism were embroidered the ideal, 
unpractical graces of Alcott's iutellect and Bpirit ; 
but the groundwork was there, as the yeara of his 
youth showed.^ 

^ Emerson, in his journal of 1852, wrote : " Laat July, Al- 
cott went to his native town ; found his father's farm ia 
possession of a stranger, many of his cousins still poor farm- 
ers in the town, Wolcott itself unchanged suiee his child- 
hood, whOst all the country round had been changed by 
manufactures and railroads, or with a still less population, 
tributary entirely to '^Vaterbury. He went about and in- 
vited all the people, his relatives and friends, to meet him 
at five o'clock at the schoolhouse, on Sunday evening. 
Thither they came, and he sat at the desk and gave thera 
the story of his life. Some went away discontented because 
they had not heard a sermon, as they hoped." 



CHAPTER II. 

ADVENTURES IN VIRGINIA AND THE CAROLINAS. 

Living in the vicinity of New Haven, and having 
among his ancestors and numerous cousinry many 
who had distinguished themselves at Yale College, 
Bronson Alcott wished to enter there, and lead the 
life of a New England scholar. But the small in- 
come of his father, and perhaps something in his own 
nature averse to the routine of what was then called 
education, rendered this desire unattainable. He 
sometimes regretted this in after years ; but in fact, 
the training he received was better. Instead of a 
college course, and at the age when youths from 
rural New England usually enter college, he set out 
on the first of his voyages to Virginia and Carolina, 
where he had many adventures, and acquired what 
was to him, no doubt, better than four years spent 
in Yale College. The time occupied in this South- 
ern life of travel, trade, and vicissitude was almost 
exactly four years, excluding the summers, which 
he spent in Connecticut among his kindred; and 
the cost of these enterprises was about the same — 
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something more tban four hundred dollars — that 
a college education would have coat him. 

It was customary at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, and indeed for forty yeara later, that educated 
young men from New England should begin life by 
teaching school, or serving as private tutors in the 
Southern States. Even if their education had not 
gone beyond that already described, in the common 
schools, tliey thought themselves competent, and 
generally were so, to teach the local schools at the 
South, Therefore, ia October, 1818, when Bronson 
Alcott left home on his way to Virginia, his hope 
and confident expectation was to find a school not 
far from Norfolk, where lie might teach children 
through the winter, earn his own living, and oon- 
tinbutc something to the family expenses. His par- 
ents would gladly have kept him at home ; but he i 
wished, like most young men, to see the world for i 
himself, and to try his fortime at a distance. Ac- | 
cordingly, he sailed from New Haven to Norfolk in 
the sloop " Three Sisters," commanded by a Con- 
necticut skipper named Sperry, and reached Norfolk 
after a week's voyage, October 20. 

In the autobiography already cited occura this 
brief account of the first excursion, and that which 
immediately followed it in 1819-1820 : — 

"Orf. 13, 1818. Sailed from New Haven for Vir- 
ginia, hoping to engage in teaching a common schotd 
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in that State. Finding this difficult, if not quite ridicu- 
lous, I commenced hawking small articles, as almanacs 
and tinware, about the city of Norfolk; and in the 
spring travelled into the surrounding counties, with sun- 
dry small articles of housewifery. Returned by wslj of 
New York, with a jaunt into New Jersey, peddling 
there for a month or six weeks, and reached Wolcott in 
May, 1819. Besides a suit of clothes, I brought home 
eighty-odd dollars to my father, who was then building 
a house on the site of the old one. There were now 
nine of us in the family; I had two brothers younger 
than myself, and four sisters, the 3'oungest then an in- 
fant; in 1820 a third brother was born. My father 
raised the frame of his new house, June 12, 1819. In 
the following November I again sailed from New Haven, 
with my brother Chatfield Alcox, to engage in peddling 
as before, — desiring to aid my father to pay for the 
house he was building, and more especially to improve 
my knowledge of the world by such intercourse with the 
cultivated classes of the South as was permitted to a 
travelling chapman and youth such as I then was." 

The general nature of these early expeditions can 
perhaps best be learned in detail from a letter 
written by Bronson Alcott in his second year at 
Norfolk, to his father and mother. It is dated Nor- 
folk, Jan. 24, 1820, and after some expressions of 
filial affection and piety, goes on to say, — 

" We have been very successful in business, notwith- 
standing the dulness and hardness of the times, and 
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have traded as much and sold at as good advantage as 
we ever nitticipalcd. We hope to do better herealler, as 
we have but just begun, and Chat is altogether unac- 
quainted with peddling. He does well, aud will maka 
a verj- good hand nt the business before we return, 
sells nearly half as much as I do. and at about the 
same profit. Our articles afford thirty-three per cent 
profit, exclusive of expenses ; consequently in selling 
$100, we clear 833^. The last trip which we made we 
went out together, and were gone just two weeks. I 
sold $100 worth of property, and Chatfleld about $50. 
We get our property of AUyn, as cheap ag Ranney used i 
to let me have it. Chatfleld left Norfolk last week ; 
shall follow him within a few days. 

" I am calculating on keeping him in the countiyj 
while I come to Norfolk to buy goods, as he cannot bd] 
of any service to me here, and our board costs but v 
little in the country, and S3 a week in Norfolk. B^^ 
this means he will be earning soraetliing continually. 

"With our two trunks in our hands, toting them by* 
our sides, we travel through the country, entering thai 
rich and poor man's house alike, exposing and offerinj 
our articles for sale. Father and mothei-, how do yoaV 
think we look? Like two awkward, poor, unpolished, j 
dissipated, homespun, begging, tugging Yankee ped-l 
dlers, think you? No, — this is not the case with you^■ 
sons. By people of hi-eeding and respectability, they J 
are treated with politeness and gentility; and if they ' 
are sometimes treated with contempt by the low, vulgar 
class of the community, it ii then not wm-th minding. 
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For my part, I can make peddling in Virginia as re- 
spectable as any other business. I take much pleasure 
in travelling, and in conversing with the Virginians, — 
observing their different habits, manners, customs, etc. ; 
and I am conscious that it is of great advantage to me 
in many points of view. Yes, dear parents, we make 
the business not only respectable but lucrative ; and so 
long as mankind are unprejudiced against industry, per- 
severance, honesty, and integiity, they will consider the 
person with those qualities on his side, let him pursue 
whatever calling he may. I sa}' that persons strictly 
adhering to those principles will be respected by them, 
however humiliated and contemptible he may appear to 
the silken sons of pride and dissipation." ^ 

So much does the young merchant have to say 
for himself, and his condition among the Virginia 
planters. He then indulges in some remarks in- 
tended to reconcile his father to his absence from 
home, — using the familiar Connecticut argument 
of dollars and cents. 

" It was out of my own voluntary choice that I left 
home, and most willingly too, and for what? Two hun- 
dred dollars owed by a farmer who has no other means 
of accumulating that sum than by the cultivation of a 
farm of eighty acres — and when the times are ex- 

1 This passage is copied from the original letter. Other 
quotations made in " New Connecticut " are from an imper- 
fect copy. 

3 
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tiemely dull, and the cultivation to be chiefly done by i 
tbe owner, who is over forty-five years of age and con- 
siderably debilitated — is a great sum. If that parent 
has two sons who can earn him but very little during 
the winter season at home, and can, by rnnning a little 
risk, and going Ave or eix hundred miles from home, 
earn liim, in eight or nine months, with prosperity on J 
their side, that two hundred dollars, it would be con- 
sidered by most as managing busiuesa the best way. 
Don't you think ao, father?" 

This letter is of the second year, it will be ro- I 
membered. In a letter of tbe first year, written to -| 
his mother, Nov. 30, 1818, but edited in after years 
by the writer, who has varied his youthful utter- ' 
ances to suit later taste, he gives the following ac- 
count of his unBuccessful attempt to open a school 
in Virginia : — 

*'My first care on arriving at Norfolk was to find i 
board and lodging ; and as the ' Three Sisters ' would ■ 
lie at the wbarf for some days, for discharging her 
cargo, the captain allowed me to take my meals and 
sleep on board for a few days, till I should find better 
accommodations. Mr. Tisdale offered me employment 
and board and lodging at his place of business, by 
which I was enabled to discharge my obligations to 
Captain Sperry, and leave tbe sloop. My passage 
money was eight dollars. While engaged as an ac- 
countant with Tisdale, a gentleman from the country 
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informed me that I might obtain a school in his neigh- 
borhood, where young men from the North were fre- 
quently employed as teachers. As teaching was my 
object in coming South, I set out accordingly, on foot, 
for Kempsville, distant about twenty miles from Norfolk, 
and applied for a school. The parents were friendly, 
and about twenty scholars were promised ; I was to 
teach for three months, at five dollars a quarter for each 
scholar, and if my services were approved, to continue 
for the year or more. But on application for board and 
lodging I found no one could accommodate me, and I 
returned, after making further inquiries for school- 
keeping in the surrounding country. As the plan of 
teaching seemed to be impracticable, I began on the 
12th of November peddling about the city, purchasing 
my tinwares of Tisdale at his shop on Church Street. 
The business is profitable, and I am still pursuing it 
till something more desirable offers. Peddling is not 
what I came for and desired, but I am unwilling to be 
idle meanwhile." 

It seems that his uncle, Dr. Bronson, gave the 
young would-be pedagogue a certificate of his abil- 
ity to teach. Judging by his success in after years, 
this was something more than a compliment ; but 
up to that time he had had no experience, was very 
youthful of aspect, and probably did not give the 
impression that he was such a disciplinarian as Vir- 
ginia then required. His first adventure in search 
of a school was more fully described by him in af- 
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ter years ; it brought him, as will be seen, into th« I 
region of that Dismal Swamp which the veracB ol J 
Moore had made famous (ifteeii years earUer. 

" When I went into Prineess Aune County in quest ' 

of employment as a Hchoolmaster, the atrangeness of 
tlie country and of the people in that ncighlKirhood 
soon led mo to question whether I was not bent on a 
fool's errand, and nnist not redaim my good sense Iiy 
seeking another calling at once. And a venerable gen- 
tleman, whose guest I was for tlio night, had the kind- 
ness to assure rae of the hopelessness of my pursuit^ 
thongh I drew from my poeket my credentials, signed ' 
by the learned principal of Cheshire Academy. Why, 
then, longer persist in chasing an absurdity? I 
plain that these people, dwelling around the Fens bor- i 
dering on Dismal Swamp, ignorant aa they were, had' ( 
sense enough not to engage a strolling schoolmaster, 
come all the way from Yankeeland, to inatrnct their , 
children. Convinced of the folly of the chase, I turned 
my face towards Norfolk. The Dismal Swamp was be- i 
fore me. I entered it some time in the afternoon. The | 
path led alongside the canal, — 

By tangled junipers, beds of reeds, 

By many a fen, where the serpent breeds. 

Evening approached, and the long stretch of the canal | 
was still before me. A tempest arose, adding to the > 
loneliness and teiTor. The cypresses, bent and swayed . 
by the blast, fell now and then across the path, threat- 
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ening the head of the traveller. It was late iu the 
evening when I found ray companions in the Borough. 
Dismal as was the adventure, and discouraging, it saved 
me from a disastrous failure in pedagogy, and set me 
upon quite another errand." 

We must suppose that this "venerable gentle- 
man, whose guest I was for the night," was en- 
countered while making further inquiries after the 
Kempsville scheme failed. The Dismal Swamp was 
then regarded as a fearful place ; and is described 
by Dr. Morse in his "American Gazetteer " with im- 
pressive rhetoric, which seems to give point both 
to Moore's song and to young Alcott's alarm. Dr. 
Morse says : " Near the middle of the Dismal the 
cypress and cedar trees grow thick, and being al- 
ways green, and loaded with very large tops, they 
are much exposed to the wind and easily blown 
down. Neither beast, bird, insect nor reptile ap- 
proach the heart of this horrible desert; perhaps 
deterred by the everlasting shade, occasioned by 
the thick shrubs and bushes, which the sun can 
never penetrate, to warm the earth ; nor indeed do 
any birds care to fly over it, any more than they 
are said to do over tlie Lake Avernus, for fear of 
the noisome exhalations that rise from this vast 
body of filth and nastiness. These noxious vapors 
infect the air round about, giving agues and other 
distempers to the neighboring inhabitants." This 
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whole region was first explored hy Col. William 1 
Byrd, of Wcatover, Va., in 1728, while Burveylng 
the boundary between the two colonicB of Virginia j 
and North Carolina; and his account of passing 
through the Swamp occurs iu his curious mann- 
scripts lately printed. 

Young Alcott waa easily brought by liia a8socia< i 
tions into the traditional Connecticut business o£ 
peddling, which from 1815 to 1830 waa at the 
lieight of its prosperity in the States south of Penn- 
sylvania. The Connecticut peddler's load was com- , 
posed, says President Dwight, of tinware, pina, 
needles, scissors, combs, buttons, children's books, 
cotton stuffs, — a smaller or larger assortment to of- 
fer to his customers. " A number set out with large 
wagons loaded with dry-goods, liats, and shoes, to- 
gether with tinware and the small aj-ticles already 
mentioned. These loads will frequently cost the 
proprietor from one to two thousand dollars, and 
are intended exclusively for the Southern and West- 
ern States. It is frequently the fact that from 
twenty to thirty persons are employed by a single 
house in the manufacturing and selling of tinware 
and other articles. The workmen, furnished with 
a sufficient quantity of the raw material to last 
them six months, are sent by water in the autumn 
to Virginia, North and South Carolina, and Georgia. 
They station themselves at some town in the inte- 
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rior, where the employer or agent has a store well 
furnished with such articles as the peddlers require. 
As the stock of each peddler is exhausted, he repairs 
to the store for a supply. In this way a large 
amount of goods are vended during the six or eight 
months they are absent." 

It was customary for the little town of Wolcott 
to send half-a-dozen of its citizens forth on these 
excursions every year ; and in the sloop " Three 
Sistera," which carried the prospective schoolmaster 
from New Haven to Norfolk, there were fifteen other 
passengers, chiefly peddlers from Connecticut, or 
workmen on tin going in the employ of the Tisdale 
family, who had a shop at Norfolk. Theirs was an 
occupation not much favored by the religious people 
of Connecticut, profitable as it was. Dr. Dwight is 
emphatic on this point; and there were passages 
early coming under Bronson Alcott's observation 
which confirm his words : — 

" Many of the young men employed in this business 
part at an early period with both modesty and princi- 
ple ; their sobriety is exchanged for cunning, their hon- 
esty for imposition, and their good, decent behavior 
for coarse impudence. Mere wanderers, accustomed 
to no order, control, or worship, and directed solely to 
the acquisition of petty gains, they soon fasten upon 
this object, and forget every other of a superior nature. 
The only source of their pleasure or their reputation is 
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gnin ; and that, however small or however acquired, 
secures both. No course of lil'e tends more rapidly or 
more effectually to eradicate every moral feeling." 

That our Wolcott novice preserved Inmself from 
the influence of these bad examples speaks well for 
the family diBcipliiie in wliich he had been trained; 
but hia innate love for show and outward repute 
waa much more likely to lead him astray than any 
passion for gain. He began hia trade in a small 
way, working at moderate wages for the tinman 
Tiadale, with whom he lodged at Norfolk, and earn- 
ing at iirat only the money needful to pay his debt. 
But about December 20 he was able to buy for him- 
self .1 small stock of Virginia Almanaca, and sell 
them to the citizens of Norfolk at a profit of two 
hundred per cent. Each almanac, costing three- 
pence, waa sold for ninepence ; and the young man 
easily earned a dollar or two each day, so long as 
the Christmas holidays lasted. Tlien it occurred to 
him to enlarge bis stock, and to sell trinkets and 
silks to the families in the surrounding country. 
He went, therefore, to a dealer in " fancy goods " 
at Norfolk, and bought wares costing nearly $300, 
which he bestowed in two small tin trunks, to be 
carried in the hand, as he journeyed from house to 
house. There were tortoise-shell combs, thimbles, 
scissors, articles of ornament for ladies, puzzles and 
picture-books for children, spectacles, razors, and 
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many other wares for the men, — besides needles, 
buttons, sewing-silk, and much more that was not 
then a part of a peddler's stock in Eastern Virginia. 
The first trip was made in January, 1819, and was 
a circuit from Norfolk, by way of Hampton, thence 
across the country to Yorktown, and by the York 
County plantations back to Hampton, and thence 
into Princess Anne County, where he had in 
vain sought to teach school. This is a maritime 
county southeast of Norfolk, containing then some 
ten thousand inhabitants, of whom perhaps four 
thousand were slaves. ~ He was successful in these 
ventures, and wrote to his father, Feb. 14, 1819 : — 

*' I returned last night from my first trading-trip into 
Princess Anne County. I was gone sixteen days, dur- 
ing which time my sales amounted to $111, and at a 
good profit. I think I may continue in this business 
till June, but will return sooner if j'ou wish my assist- 
ance about the spring farming. When I left Tisdale, 
January 27, and settled my affairs with him, I found 
my profits for the two and a half months were $65. 
Selling fancy articles is more agreeable than peddling 
tinwares about the city. I hope to return to assist 
you about the building of the new house. I trust mj^ 
winter's employment will prove a school of instruction 
for me, as 3'ou, dear father, suggest in your last. I am 
confident, indeed, of its having been such, and in mat- 
ters which you have so frequently urged upon me, — 
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natDcly, ambition aud perseverance, without whichf 
and iodustiy, men seldom acquire wealth." 

" Money." he adds, •' is more readily acquired here 
than at home, — a dollar as easily as a quarter there, — 
and may be as easily sjient. But I have kept in mind 
the lessons which 1 have received respecting fVugality 
and economy from my father." 

Later in 1819, he continued his pediling excur- ■ 

sions, visited the Virginian towns of Portscaoath, 
Smithfield, Williamabnrg (the old capital of the ' 
colony), Gloucester, and others in that region; and 
traversed the surrounding districts, without anxiety 
or misadventure, and with something to show at 
the beginning of April as profits of the winter's • 
trade. More than a hundred dollars was the net j 
income, after all debts were paid ; and travelling 
homeward with this, Alcott put S80 into the hands j 
of hia father, as the price of the six months' time r 
he had taken from the farm-work and the shop. 
The money went into the new house which his 
father was building, and which still stands on t 
hillside in Wolcott.' 

1 I visited this house with Mr. Alcott in the autumn 
1881, after attending with him the interesting centennial an- 
niversary of the town of Cheshire, where he had taught fl 
school with so much success, and where his uncle, Dr. Bron- .1 
son, was at the head of the Academy and Divinity School for i 
twenty years, until his death in 1826. It ia a small, plain 
wooden cottage, the principal room being the kitchen ot 
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The results of the second year, 1819-1820, were 
equally good ; but the effect of associating in Vir- 
ginia with wealthy and careless persons was to 
diminish the native habit of frugality so strongly 
displayed in the letter of January, 1820, already 
cited. Later in that year the two brothers were so 
prosperous that they began to sell their goods at 
wholesale, going by water from place to place, and 
trading with the merchants. In a letter dated Nor- 
folk, March 19, 1820, before this wholesale business 
began, Bronson Alcott wrote to his cousin William : 

"The times are called hard here in the Old Domin- 
ion,^ but, from what I learn, are better than in the 
"land of steady habits" [meaning Connecticut]. Yet 
if the peddlers from that section of the country are cal- 
culating on large profits this season, they must manage 
their affairs with prudence and economy, or they will 
come far short of any anticipation of that kind. Con- 
sidering the times, we are as successful as we expected 
to be. Wind and weather favoring, we take passage 
to-morrow for the Eastern Shore of Virginia, expecting 
to be absent from Norfolk six or seven weeks. We take 
goods worth about $500, which we purchase of the firm 
of AUyn and Anderson, with the privilege of returning 
what we do not sell. Peddlers have become so numer- 
ous here that the late Virginia legislature passed an act 

ing room, above which was Bronson Alcott's bedchamber, 
with his shelf of books. 

^ A common name for Virginia. 
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imposing & tax of $S0 on peddlers of dry goods, and of I 
$■10 on tin-iMiddlers, — the act to be enforced on the first I 
of next May. Whether hand-pcddlcrs like Tnyself andfl 
brother will be called upon for a license, 1 wait to learn," T 

Thie second season ended prosperously, and it] 
was midsummer or later before the gay young mor- 1 
chant returned to Wolcott to dazzle the eyes of the % 
natives with his costly clothes and fine manners. 
He set forth again in October, 1820, for the South, 
— this time with his cousin and schoolmate William 
Alcott ; their objective point being no longer Vir- , 
ginia, but South Carolina. They sailed from New 1 
Haven for Charleston as steerage passengers, with ] 
forty others, — most of them young men from Con- 
necticut, who were going to work on a canal near | 
Columbia. The voyage was long and stormy, the ] 
captain ignorant of the coast, and the vessel often- 
times in great danger. Finally they landed at I 
Charleston, and then had a land journey of one hun- I 
dred and twenty miles to make before reaching Co- 1 
lumbia, in whose neighborhood they hoped to obtain 1 
aehools for the winter, at good salaries. Dr. Alcott, J 
twenty years later, wrote an account of this voyage 
and journey, which is given in full, in the notes to 
" New Connecticut." Some parts may be quoted : 

" For the journey to Columbia there were no stages, 
and the steamboat which ran between the two places 
had to perform a very circuitous journey, — besides, the 
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fare was very high. There were many different roads, 
but they all went through a flat, marshy country, much 
of which at this season was covered with water, some- 
times to the depth of several feet. Those who at- 
tempted to walk found it difficulty and were, in some 
instances, obliged to swim. Besides, each of us had a 
travelling trunk, as well as other baggage. We finally 
adopted the following plan. There were many country- 
men in Charleston who had come down from the upper 
country to market, with large wagons loaded with cot- 
ton, who made it their business to carry back such 
loading as they could obtain. But they seldom carried 
travellers themselves. Indeed, there was usually no 
room nor accommodations. We could do no better 
than to put our baggage into their wagons and travel 
along with them, and fare as they did. Toward sunset 
of the third day after our arrival in Charleston we set 
out on our journey. I was so feeble, after ray long sea- 
sickness, that I could but just drag myself along ; but 
my friend (Mr. Alcott) was in better health, and did 
much to encourage me. 

" Several pairs of horses or mules were harnessed to 
each wagon, and one beast to each wagon wore bells. 
One of the drivers — sometimes the boy, and sometimes 
the man — rode one of the horses, while the other 
trudged along on foot at his side. My companion and 
myself followed behind, — now musing on our condition, 
now, perhaps for the first time after we left home, cast- 
ing a thought back to the land of our fathers. 

" It was growing dark. ' Where are we to put up? * 
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aaked 103' coaipnaion and I, aa modestly as we conld. 
' We shall soon come to the camping-ground,' said oar j 
Dutcbman. To the 'eamping-giound' we accordingly 
soon came, — about five miles from Charleston. Our 
teams were driveu into a large, thick pine grove, a little 
way from the roadside, where the ground was tolerably 
dry ; and arranged in a sort of circle around a spot 
that looked like a place where they had been accustomed 
to burn charcoal We soon learned that it was a spot 
where travellers were accustomed to lodge or encamp, 
and, when the weather was cold, to build fires. While 
part of the company unharnessed and fed the horses, 
the rest went in pursuit of fallen wootl for fnel. They 
soon collected a quantity of dry pine, — lightwood, or 
light'ud, as they called it, — and built a huge Are. 
Tlien they took from their wagons a kettle, and made 
some cotfee, — for the Southern people, many of them, 
can hai-dly make a meal, as they imagine, without cof- 
fee. Having regaled themselves with corn-bread (hoe- 
cake) and bacon, and dranic their coffee, the next thing 
was to prepare their beds. Each wagon carried a 
feather bed and a blanket. Thej' spread the blanket 
on the gi-ound and lay upon it, and then covered them- 
selves with the bed. This, thought I, is an odd way of 
doing business ; but I soon found it was the custom of 
the Dutch people in that part of the country, generally, 
to sleep under the feather bed, instead of upon it 

" We slept in the fields or woods five nights, before 
we reached Columbia, one day about noon, — and al- 
ways by a fire of pine knots, logs, or limbs. We saw 
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cotton fields containing several hundred acres, and the 
slaves were collecting it. The weather was chilly, and 
they had fires in the old stumps, which were smoking 
like so many chimneys, the slaves shivering ai*ound 
them. The country was almost level ; in some places 
so overflowed with water that we were obliged to wade 
a quarter of a mile at a time, at a depth of from two 
to twelve inches. Sometimes we could avoid the water 
by walking on logs or fences, or by clinging to the 
wagons, and we nowhere found water in the road deep 
enough for swimming. Columbia is a pleasant place, 
much more elevated than the rest of the country, and 
laid out in squares on a plain of two or three miles in 
extent, sloping off gently on every side. They were 
just building a canal around the falls of the Saluda 
River, just above the town, and some of my Northern 
friends were at work there. So we paid them a visit, 
and spent the night with them, but left early in the 
morning, and proceeded westward toward Newberry. 
This is a decent little village, forty-three miles from Co- 
lumbia, and nearly one hundred and sixty from Charles- 
ton, with a court-house, and several shops and stores. 
It was the only place that could be called a village, 
except Columbia and Granby, that we had seen in 
South Carolina." 

Bronson Alcott writing to his mother in Wolcott 
from Abbeville gives a similar account, with some 
additional particulars: "The streams were high; 
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there being no bridges, we forded tbein,and c-amped 
by nigbt on some dry spot by the ryadside. The 
nights were frosty, and we found our bed of pine- 
needles rather uncomfortable. Our Dutchmen were 
jocose in their way. and entertained ua liy their 
jokes and strange manners. Near Columbia we 
passed large fields of rice, indigo, and cotton ; there 
were lires lighted in these, aud the slaves were busy 
gathering the cotton, seen partly out of the pod. 
At Newberry Court House on the uplands, is the 
stand for peddlers in these parts. We purpose leav- 
ing to-morrow in pursuit of schools." 

This pursuit was as unsuccessful as it had been 
in Virginia two years before. The log schoolhousea 
were in the midst of the woods, often far away 
from any road. Looking through the door or 
through- crevices between the logs, the Connecticut 
cousins saw the schoolboys stalking round, a few 
sitting out of doors with their slates, and now and 
then one at the spring near by, getting water. The 
seats were benehcs made of planks. Bronson Al- 
cott, in his " New Connecticut," pours contempt 
upon these rough temples of science, with their un- 
couth votaries, — 

•■ Scant rudiroents of learning (rude mdeed) 
The gaping towheads gather here to gaitt ; 
All of that little did the teacher need, — 
Such length of body, with aaoh lack of brain ! 
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" Strangely your alphabet ye travesty, 
Ye dull wiseacres of the rusty land ! 
Pronounce your final letters learnedly, 
* Izzard' is 'z/ and next comes * ampersand.' " 

Plainly the pronunciation, grammar, and syntax 
of Connecticut were not in demand in Carolina, In 
his autobiography Mr. Alcott says: " Finding teach- 
ing here impracticable, we walked from Newberry 
to Norfolk, and engaged in peddling there, and 
about my old haunts abroad in Virginia." They 
reached Norfolk before the end of November, and 
went to a boarding-house in one of the lower 
streets, having but little money left after their long 
excursion. At this time Norfolk had about eighty- 
five hundred inhabitants. On the 5th of Decem- 
ber, 1820, Bronson Alcott wrote to his mother from 
Norfolk, informing her of his change of plan. He 
says : — 

** Finding our employment as teachers likely to prove 
unprofitable, we made the best of our way from New- 
berry Court House across North Carolina, to this old 
stand in Norfolk. We were fourteen daj's on the road, 
walking all the way and sending our trunks around 
hither by water. I had hoped never to undertake ped- 
dling again, — but it seemed our best resource under 
the present circumstances, and now that we are here. 
The business is new to my companion, but he acqui- 
esces, and will try his hand at it instead of teaching, in 
which he has been so successful in the North. We 

4 
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purpose leaving liere in a day or two, taking my famil- 
iar route by Hampton, Yorktowu, Gloucester, and the 

northern counties." 

Their peddling prospered, as before, for a month 
or two ; but in the middle of February Bronson Al- 
cott was attacked with typhus fever, and did not 
recover until the middle of March. In this severe 
illness, soon resnlting in delirium, William Alcott 
took care of his cousin ; but the medical treatment 
which lie received would astonish physicians of the 
present day, and might easily have cost the patient 
his life. William Alcott writes in his diary, Feb. 
19, 1821, and subsequently, as follows : — 

"Attended friend Amos, who was no belter. We 
gave him some medicine, and on the morning of the 
20t!i sent for Dr. Selden, who came and gave him a. 
dose of camomile and jalap. He came a second time, 
and concluded to send a young man to bleed him, 
which was accordingly done, Toward evening the doc- 
tor came again, and afterwards sent a few papers of 
cooling powders. 

" Sundatf, February 25, My friend continnes Insane; 
he has, however, rested rather better tban usual the last 
night, and I yet entertain strong hopes of his recoveiy. 
Ten days of fever have been worn away already. 

^^ February 26. Amos appears more composed in 

mind and body ; but he is still very sick, — his fever, 

whicii the doctor calls typlius, is violent, but less so I 

^^ than yesterday. I still hold out in health and spirits." I 
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The patient slowly recovered, and on the 3d of 
April wrote thus to his mother in Wolcott : " Your 
letters of the 18th February and March 18 came 
duly to hand, — the former I did not know much 
of till since my recovery. William read it to me 
during my illness, but it made little impression in 
my feeble and wandering condition. My disease 
was typhus, and my fever ran its course, confining 
me to my room for twenty-five days, and leaving me 
feeble and much emaciated ; but 1 am gaining fast, 
and now able to walk without support, and have a 
strong appetite. Dr. Selden, a kind and skilful phy- 
sician, attended me ; he is most reasonable in his 
charges. My good friend William took the best 
care of me during the whole time. I can never re- 
pay him. And I am spared to bless Him ' in whose 
hand our breath is,' for his gracious favor in rais- 
ing me from this bed of helplessness to comparative 
strength, and desire to serve him in the future. 1 
am not sure that William informed you of the dan- 
ger till my fever abated. I remember requesting 
him to write to you. I am happy, dear mother, to 
learn of your returning health. I now know what 
sickness is myself, and can prize health as never 
before." 

Recovering from this illness, Mr. Alcott contin- 
ued his peddling with horse and wagon, riding into 
the neighboring county of Nansemond, and else- 
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where with Ma cousin, Thomas Alcox, by no means 
BO good a compauioii as William, who in April re- 
turned to Wolcott. In June, Broiison Alcott with 

his other cousin started for the North, travelling 
slowly by the Northern Necks, Alexandria, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, and Philadelphia, to New York 
City, where, says his diary, — 

" I purchase a costly suit of clothes, the best in 
Broadway, and wear the same, to the surprise of my 
townspeople and the ehngrin of my father and my 
cousin William, to Spindle Hill, where I arrive in July. 
Read Thomson's ' Seasons,' and jourualize in the spirit 
of this period of gayety and extravagance. Now begin 
to write my name ' Alcott ' instead of ' Alcox,' as my 
father wrote his ; the old spelling being ' Alcock,' and 
so my grandfattier wrote, and some of my uncles 
still." 

Up to this time Bronson Alcott and his brother 
had paid their father $245 as the net earnings of 
their Virginia trade; but now the well-clad youth 
had come home in debt, having been ill, and also hav- 
ing used the money that should have paid for his 
Virginia goods, iu buying new-clothes at New York. 
In the following September hia father was compelled 
to endorse hia son's note " to P. T. Allyn, of Norfolk, 
for $270, due him for goods." The summer was 
spent in frivolous pursuits at Wolcott, — displaying 
the fine wardrobe and paying court to the maidens 
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of that rural neighborhood. The verses of the 
poetic autobiography tell the story: — 

" In these plain households, startling the surprise 
At such unheard magnificence of dress, — 
Are these our peddlers here before our eyes, 
These handsome fellows, with such soft address? 

" Black coat ? and white cravat of daintiest tie ? 
Crimped ruffles, gleaming amethystine pin? 
Vest of Marseilles o'er trousers of drab dye. 
Gold seal at watch-fob, jewelled watch within ? 

" Shall this gay youth his soberer cousin see, 
Or journal write ? his mirror sees liim more. 
Not an accomplished coxcomb yet is he. 
But far less bashful than he was before." 

This period in his life was a source of sorrow 
to his cousin William, to all his serious-minded 
friends, and to himself in after years, when the 
illusion of living easily and without labor, as he 
had seen the young gentlemen of Virginia doing, 
had melted away imder the calamities and disap- 
pointments of the next year. Wishing to try his 
fortune again at the South, he persuaded his father 
to extend his credit, for an outfit bought at Berlin 
and Meriden, and to give him a horse for his land 
journey. With his brother Chatfield, his cousin 
Thomas, and two other companions, he left Wol- 
cott, Nov. 7, 1821, and travelled through New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania to Maryland ; whence 
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they proceeded to the city of WashingtoE, crossed 

the Potomac and spent Sunday, November 25, near 
Mount Vernon. Earlj- in December the brothers 
separated in Virginia, but met occasionally on 
their rounds in the counties between Norfolk and 
Washington, Bronson Alcott in his Journal notes 
do^yn these dates and events. 

"lam at Alexandria, Va., in November, 1821, at 
Norfolk Jan. 7, 1822, aiid ride on horseback ilience on 
a silver speculation. The costly coat scorns peddling, 
and sinks money fast. Am at Richmond, March 21. 
Peddling will never do, — neither pleasure nor profit 
tberein. At Norfolk, J, T. Allyn takes a bill of sale of 
my horse, wagon, and goods on account i and on the 
12th of April I am at Warrenfon, N, C, teaching 
penmanship with fifteen pupils; terms, t3. I read 
here Goldsmith's ' Vicai' of WakefleW ' and Johnson's 
' Easselas.' " 

Mr. Alcott's purpose in this expedition, which 
proved so expensive, waa to liquidate the debts in- 
curred by sickness, mischance, and ill management 
the year before; but he was sadly disappointed. 
The merchant who had given him credit at Norfolk 
attached his wagon and goods, and left him in 
April, on foot and with little money. Both he and 
his brother Chatfield were unfortunate this season ; 
the latter, whose journal during this time has been 
preserved, makes this entry Feb. 6, 1822: — 
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^' I am sometimes on the water in a gale and at other 
times in a calm ; sometimes on land with plenty to eat 
and drink, and at other times in poverty with noth- 
ing to eat; then sometimes with plenty of money, 
and sometimes not a cent, — and so it is. I shall 
never settle here; the people have no economy, nor 
industry, nor perseverance, nor care for much save 
dissipation." 

Just before leaving Virginia for North Carolina, 
Bronson Alcott received a letter of expostulation 
on his conduct for the last year or two from his 
cousin William, which he says " made a very deep 
impression on me, and led to some earnest resolu- 
tions, followed by earnest, and in the end success- 
ful, endeavors to reinstate myself in my own eyes, 
and the eyes of those who knew me. This inten- 
tion accompanied me to Carolina, and was deepened 
and confirmed the next year by intercourse there 
with the Friends, among whom I travelled in 1823." 
But in 1822 his North Carolina experiences were of 
a different sort. He had visited Warrenton, hoping 
to support himself there by a writing-school ; but 
he found himself in May losing money instead of 
earning it; rather than continue at this rate, he 
left the town at night on foot, and joined his 
brother Chatfield in Gloucester County, Virginia. 
Thence, May 25, 1822, he started again on foot for 
Connecticut, his brother having lent him all his 
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spare money ($8.50) for travelling expenses. The 
point of departure was Wcatmorcland in Virginia, 
and the journey is thus described by the poor 
pedestrian : — 

"Wishing to pass unmolested on my way, and as 
speedily as possible, I took the shortest route from 
Warrenton to the Northern Necks of Virginia, where I 
hoped to find my brother. My slender avails from my 
wrttiug-elassea were not sufficient to take me by stage. 
As my brother was not then about roturuing home when 
I metbini, I set forth from Westmoretand on my jour- 
ney north. It was a, long wa}-, — the season sultry, the 
roada dusty ; but a .siteady persistency and the safe goal 
in my eye kept me stepping along day after day. I 
came late at the )nns, and was off early in the mom- - 
ing, resting at times, and napping under the shade- 
trees, with my budget for a pillow. At Baltimore I fell 
into the great road which I bad travelled once before 
with my cousin. On reaching Amboy, New Jersey, to 
take the steamer, I found my boots were unmanageable, 
and threw them into the dock. When the bell rang for 
the fare, I paid mine with the rest; but the steward 
presently returned it with the captain's compliments. 
It was dusk when the steamer touched the pier at New 
York, where the hackmen were. ' Kide, sir?' ' Car- 
riage, sir?' No; the gentleman in stocking feet passed 
on, and to the shoe-dealer's, and went thence shod as 
Others are ; the tailor, too. in Maiden Lane, mending 
his coat while he slept. Tlie next morning saw him on 
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the packet boat for Nor walk, whence he walked through 
Bridgeport, Derby, and Waterbury on his way. On 
reaching Spindle Hill, there remained sixpence of the 
Warrenton moneys, and the invaluable experience it 
shall take years to count for him." 

This affair was indeed the turning-point in the 
young spendthrift's career; for although he still 
cherished the hope that he might regain good for- 
tune at the South, where he had found it at his 
first adventure there, he no longer pursued the 
wasteful course of the last year or two. He left 
Wolcott for Petersburg, Virginia, Oct. 27, 1822, 
and a mouth later wrote to his brother Chatfield as 
follows : — 

''Our purpose is to leave here in a few days for 
North Carolina, and to take out licenses for trading in 
the counties of Perquimans and Chowan, near Edenton. 
I shall hope to meet you in Norfolk at New Year's. 
Dear brother, I have planned to retrieve my fortunes 
and make some money to pay my debts. I have seen 
the folly of my past extravagance, and hope you will 
take timely warning by my example. A young man at 
twenty-three should have learned his lesson at less cost 
than I have. Our father's counsels were wise, and I, 
at least, should have taken the consequences of my 
folly, and spared his anxieties and embarrassments. Do 
you say this advice, these cautions, sound singular from 
me ? Well, prudence is a duty ; we must not squander 
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other people's money for such costly outfits as I have i 
done. You have been less extravagant than myself; 
but the best of us raay be led astray, as I have been 
by others, weak and half-willing aa I was. Pray think 
of these tilings in time, aud spare our parents and 
friends at home further troubles." 

This expedition waa as unfortunate as the pre- 
ceding one, but apparently through no fault of the 
young merchant, who attended to hia business 
strictly, but not very successfully, among the peo- 
ple of North Carolina and Southern Virginia. It 
waa his purpose to extricate hia father from the 
debts incurred on his behalf in 1821-1822; but 
instead of this he fell ill in the spring of 1823, and 
the debt waa slightly increased when he reached 
home in July. It then amounted to $600 ; and as 
he had previously paid hia father $180, it seems 
that his five years' experiences in Virginia and Caro- 
lina coat the young scholar the net sum of $420, — 
something less than the same time spent in the 
college and professional school at New Haven would 
then have coat him. But these years were to him 
a more liberal educatiou than Yale College afforded 
seventy years ago ; and they closed with a period 
of religious instruction among the Quakers of North 
Carolina, which had an important influence on 
Bronson Alcott's opinions and conduct in after 
years. Hia autobiography gives this brief account 
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thus wrote concerning wliat came under his own 
censorious observation : — 

" Manj instances in Virginia liave convinced me that 
ttie fear of God, or even his presence, is little thought 
of or regarded. Here, when one dies, he is directly 
put into the ground, without any ceremony of devotion. 
If be be a person of note, some montlis after, all the 
friends are invited to a feast, and prayers are read over 
the grave. And I find everybody liere goes to heaven 
when they die, whether it be in a duel or in the natural 
way. . . . 

" You cannot be half so mnch troubled by the Bap- 
tists and Methodists as we are here, — in short, they are 
almost the only preachers. The latter are much the 
most decent and regular, have some religion, and preach 
liberal doctrine. But the Baptists are the most vile 
part of society. The mioisters are liars, thieves, drunk- 
ards, etc., and so are their disdplea. Why so? Because 
their doctrine is, when once converted, you can do no 
evil. Tliis I have heard them say. How can we ex- 
pect any morality, where such vile principles are dis- 
seminated? Three of Mr. A.'s negroes are preachers, 
and all noted villains, — therefore tbe better Chris- 
tians. . . . 

" I have frequently mentioned that we have here no 
church on the Sabbath. I lately rode sixteen miles to 
attend church, and after all heard a sermon thirteen 
minutes long, and almost verbatim et literatim from Dr. 
Blair. I presume the Doctor supplies nearly all the 
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later days, luuking back upon Virginia from the 
changes which political strife and civil war had 
wrought, Mr. Alcott was inclined to judge his ac- 
quaintances there very favorably. He said : — 

"The abolition of slaverj- had not, while I waa trav- 
eUtng iu these parts, become an absorbiug question with 
the people fiom whom I received such graceful hospi- 
talities. My host or hostess sometimes alluded with 
impatience to the aniioyauce of caring for and being 
served by those persons, wLom they held beneath them 
iu every sense. I saw few open instaoces of cruelty, 
and was surprised at perceiving the kindest relations 
occasionally existing between mislress and maid. The 
elegant refinement and gracious coui'tes^', of which I 
waa enamoured at t!ie time, doubtless covered from my 
eyes the iniquities of the system. I recall no instance 
of its defence by any one dunog my sojonrn among the 
first families dwelling in the most fertile lands on the 
Jamea and York Rivers." 

A few names have been preserved of these Vir- 
ginia families whose acquaintance the young mer- 
chant then made. He says, in a note to " New 
Connecticut " : — 

"Among the distinguished planters at whose man- 
sions I remember to have called, were the Tabbs and 
Taliafcrros, Nelsons and Dabneys, living on the shores 
of York and North Rivers. It was a continual wonder 
and sutprisc to the household by what strat^em I 
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passed through the gates (guarded as these were by 
fierce mastiflTs howling about my heels) and came to 
their doors. As I had no fear of these creatures, they 
seemed to take me as an accepted visitor, and affec- 
tionately escorted me thither." 

In this region and at this time there lived in Vir- 
ginia that remarkable Southern planter, Thomas 
Dabney, whose life, lately published by his daughter, 
gives a picture so complete of that class which Mr. 
Alcott had in mind when, writing to his cousin 
William in 1820, he said : " Hospitality is a distin- 
guishing trait of the Virginia people, rich or poor ; 
and their polished manners and agreeable conversa- 
tion ingratiate the traveller at once in their favor. 
The planters are an educated class, gentlemen in 
the best sense of the word. I pass many an even- 
ing at their hospitable homes." Colonel Dabney 
lived in Gloucester County from 1820, when he mar- 
ried, until 1835, when he removed to Mississippi ; 
and the way of life among the planters there, at 
the very period when Mr. Alcott was peddling in 
those regions, is thus described by his daughter : 

" Everybody kept open house ; entertaining was a mat- 
ter of course ; anything and everything was made the 
occasion of a dinner-party. If one of the colored fish- 
ermen succeeded in catching a sheepshead, his orders 
were to run up a signal-flag. This was an invitation 
to dinner to every gentleman in the neighborhood. At 
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five minutes before the time for dinner they would rid« 
up or come by boat to the door of the house that bad 
the signal fljing." 

Yet Colonel Dabiiey, brought up in this easy mao* i 
ner, was the person who, when he heard it reported 
that General Sherman, marching through Georgia, 
had said he " would like to bring every Southern 
woman to the wash-tub," responded by word and 
action, " He shall never bring my daughters to the 
wash-tub ; I will do the washing myself," — and ho 
he did, for two years. " He placed the clothes on 
the line as carefully as if they were meant to hang 
there always, — and they must be admired too." 
He also, at seventy years old, taught himself to plant 
a garden, and supplied his family with the product 
of it for years. He urged his Mississippi friends to 
follow his example ; and when one of them said " he 
had no turn for working in a garden," Colonel Dab- 
ney viewed him with scorn: "No turn! I hear 
that he allows the ladies to do all this work ! I 
have no toleration for such ' big Indian ' talk." It 
was such a character as this — and they were not 
uncommon among the Virginian gentry — that young 
Alcott would admire, with his instinctive love of the 
best, his selective eye, and his defect on the side 
of humor. It was the best in Virginia that he saw ; 
and Virginia, as Henry Adams says, had then mncb 
that was best in America. I quote from this ener- 
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getic writer his description of the squirearchy of 
eastern Virginia:^ — 

''The contrasts were curious, in this provincial aris- 
tocracy, between old-fashioned, overstrained affecta- 
tions of courtesy and culture, and the rough brutality 
of plantation habits. On one side the Virginian might 
be as brutal as the roughest cub that ever ran loose 
among the negro cabins of a tobacco plantation; he 
might be violent, tyrannical, vicious, cruel, and licen- 
tious in language as in morals, while at the same time 
trained to habits of good society, and sincerely feeling 
that exaggerated deference which it was usual to affect 
towards ladies ; he might be well read, fond of intelli- 
gent conversation, consumed by ambition, or devoured 
by self-esteem. His manners were deferential, mild, and 
charming when at their best, and intolerable when the 
spirit of arrogance seized him. Nowhere could be 
found a school of more genial and simpler courtesy 
than that which produced the great men and women of 
Virginia, but it had its dangers and affectations ; it was 
often provincial and sometimes absurd.'' 

His intercourse with such Virginians as are here 
described was of the greatest service to Bronson 
Alcott ; he was a chapman as much at leisure as the 
gentry themselves, for he could stop and read books, 
or talk with the family, instead of plying his trade. 

^ Life of John Randolph, pp. 11, 12. Boston, 1882. 

5 
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Truly, an idyllic picture, and a way of life now 
quite lost everywhere. 

" Kind courtesies our guest from boat rei^eivea, 

lu couvBrsation stays, uor hastes away; 
Amid the Ibariied libraries' oharmed leaves, 

Left to himself, be reads the liveloug day ; 
Or courts the matrou's choicer compauy, 

Mild aunahiiie mirrored in lier friendly faoa; 
l.)r daughters' glances, shy, yet fancy tree, 

Re lined by modesty and maiden grace." 

To a youth bred as he had been, in the narrow 
ways of a country towu in Connecticut, the com- 
paratively elegant and courtly life of these planta- 
tion houses was a graceful and impresaive reve- 
lation. It was the first school of fine manners 
(except that which he entered at his mother's knee) 
in which he was trained. Thomas Cliolmondeley, 
a Sliropshire gentleman and Oxford scholar, meetr 
ing Mr. Alcott in 1854, and hearing from us the 
story of his youthful years, of his farm life and his 
pilgrimage as a peddler, could scarcely believe it 
true. "Why," said Cholmondeley, "your friend 
has the most distinguished manners, — the manners 
of a very great peer," — which was the highest com- 
pliment an Englishman could pay.* He would have 

* "Our Alcott," wrote Emerson in 1861, "has only just 
missed being a, seraph. A little English finish and articula- 
tion to his potencies, — and he would have compared with the 
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been still more surprised had we told him that this 
polish of manner was acquired during his adven- 
tures in Virginia and the Carolinas, by contact with 
a class then justly esteemed the first gentlemen in 
America ; the class which gave to the world Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Marshall, the mild statesman 
Madison, and the chivalric Colonel Dabney. 



CHAPTER ni. 



THE CH£SHIBE SCHOOL XTSD ITS CONSEQUENCES. 



At the time when Bronson Alcott returned from 
Yirginia, and found that he had a yocation as 
schoolmaster in Connecticut, the public schools of 
that State were in very low condition, according to 
the testimony of Dr. William Alcott, Rev. S. J. May, 
Mr. Woodbridge, and other educational reformers 
who lived in Connecticut and had personal know- 
ledge of its affairs. Bright boys conti'ived to pick 
up an education, partly in these schools, and partly 
by their efforts at home, such as have been de- 
scribed in the case of the Alcott cousins. But there 
was even among the learned a sort of contempt 
for the common schools, which found expression in 
such utterances as the following, quoted by Alcott 
without mentioning the author's name, in his diary 
for 1826: — 

" Profeasor X. says : ' We find no advantage in pur- 
suing a different course of instruction ftom what has 
hitherto been practised. The world talks about im- 
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provemeots in instruction, — about the monitorial plan, 
about si^liolars teaching each other, and a thousand 
new-fangled notions ; tliey ai'e good for nothing, — I 
would not give a straw for all of them. Such puffing 
and blowing about them is disgusting. The public 
prints are full of trash which is palmed oQ* upon the 
people. The money appropriated for common schools 
ought to be applied to better purposes, — to the support 
of colleges. Little good can ever be done iu common 
schools. Our dependence must rest upon colleges chiefly. 
Cannot some means be devised to get part or the whole 
of the school fund applied to the use of colleges ? and 
Uius have it benefit the young, instead of being thrown 
away ? ' " 

This opinion of the college professor — that the 
income of the Comiccticut school fund, instead of 
being applied, as the law directed, to common 
schools, ought to be used " for better purposes " — 
reminds one of the worthy deacon in that little re- 
public, who a few years earlier, when the common 
people began to hear Universalist preachers in the 
corner schoolliouBes, spoke thus one evening at 
the prayer-meeting : " Brethren, we have hecrcd a 
stran-iige doctrine preached in these parts lately, — 
that all men are finally to he saved ; but, brethren, 
we hope for better things." Bronson Alcott also 
hoped for better things than the school system 
as he found it ; he held that all children were 
fiually to be saved by education ; and this was 
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strongly in his heart aa a Bentiment, before he had 
developed it, by study, experience, and reflection, 
into a thoughtful system, such aa we shall find it 
in his Boston and Pbiladel])liia schools. With the 
nsight of genius, he perceived what ought to be 
done to bring the common school up to its proper ' 
function ; and in the considerable town of Cheshire, 
where his uncle, Dr. Bronson, was then at the head ( 
of the Cheshire Academy, he obtained the position ] 
of village schoolmaster in November, 1825, and l 
gan a two years' coui'se of school reform, such as 
has not been seen before or since in New England. 
He anticipated moat of the changes afterward 
wrought by Horace Mann and others, in the public- 4 
school system ; and withont any intimate knowledge i 
of what had been done by Pestalozzi in Switzerland, 
he followed the same ideal path, and accomplished 
similar reaults in his small field of action. As 
friend Emerson afterward said, so Aleott might | 
have said of the great leaders in education : - 

"Wliat these strong mastera wrote at large in miles, 
I followed in small copy ia ray acre ; 
Por there 'a no rood has not a star above it ; 
And every atom poises for itself. 
And for the whole." 

It is true that Bronson Aleott was preceded in 
some of his improvements on the wretched village . 
school of his boyhood, by his cousin William, who 
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began teaching a little earlier, in their native town 
of Wolcoft; and due credit should be given to Dr. 
Alcott for this. But such was the character of the 
two cousins in I'cspcct to originality, that the in- 
spiration for these changes is quite iiltely to have 
come from Bronson Alcott; who possessed, as 
Emerson wrote to him (Feb. 27, 1836), "the rare 
power to awaken the highest faculties, — a power 
of reflection and of expression too great to leave 
you any liberty in our time and country, wherein is 
such a dearth of both, to neglect or conceal your 
gifts." 

These gifts were not concealed from his playmate 
and schoolmate, William Alcott, who opened tlie 
way for his cousin to teach liia first school in the 
town of Bristol, soon after his return from Virginia, 
and his recovery from the long debility and depres- 
sion which followed his illness in North Carolina. 
Under date of 1824, the autobiography says (April 
to November) : — 

" Walked with my brother C^hatfield Alcott to Paris, 
in New York,' hoping to obtain a school in tliat section ; 

1 Paris (locally pronounced Payrig) was the village concern- 
ing which Dr, Backus, father-in-law of Gerrit Smith, made 
the repartee which Mr. Smith was fond of repeating. The 
anecdote dat«s from about this period, or a little earlier, for 
Mr. Smith married the daughter of hia college president in 
1810. A resident of Paris, who was then promoting what is 
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but a returu or the ague and fever taken in North Caio-fl 
Una last year, disabled mo and sent me back to myl 
father's in May, to spend the summer. Then ill-health,! 
the result of unskilful management of my malady, keptfl 
me in a low and melanuholy state of mind, till brigbttffl 
prospects dawned upon me with tlic opening of mfl 
school ID Cheshire. I had taught school in the FaOfl 
Mountain district of Bristol I'uur mouths, in tlie winters 
of 1823-1824 ; I taught penmanship iu Wolcott in the 
autumn of 1824; and soon after took the school in 
West Street, Bristol, for four months, 1824-1826." 

In these preliminary schools he tested some of 
the methods, and suggested some of the changes, 
which he afterward carried out in Cheshire. 

Writing from Wolcott, July 3, 1827, after his 
experiment of two years at Cheshire had closed, 
Mr. Alcott thus describes its beginning : — 

now called " a real estate boom," was callmg on Dr. B. and set- 
ting forth the advantages of his town. " In fact, Dr. Backus, 
all we want now in Payi-is is water and good society." "Ah, 
indeed," replied the Doctor, "I believe that is all they feel 
the need of in Hell." Chatfield Alcott established himself in 
Paris, and remained there for some years. In February, 1826, 
BrouBon Alcott wrote to him : " If yon are living with Deacon 
H., he is a worthy and pious employer. When I was in Paris 
I rode with Tiim to Bridgewater and a village on the great 
western turnpike, and had much oonveraation with him. I 
formed a very favorable opinion then, and heard him well 
Bpoken of by others." Good society, therefore, had reached 
Paris by that time ; but there are said to be deacons also iu 
the other place. 
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" From Bristol, where I taught in the spring of 1825, 
I went to Clieahire. During tlie summer I was em- 
ploj-ed niider my uncle's eye in reading, preparatory 
to instructing, aud likewise practised writing and punc- 
tuation while preparing matter for the press of the 
'Churchman's Magazine,' which my uncle edited, ^ by 
whose conversation and habits I was much benefited. 
I lived with him, and my reading included Edgeworth's 
Practical Education, Dwight's Theology, Miller's Eetro- 
speet, Kitl's Elements, Reed, Stewart and Locke on 
the Philosophy of Mind, Watts's Logic, etc. In the 
summer of 1835 I spent some time at my father's dur- 
ing July and August, in agricultural labor. In No- 
vember I commenced school in the Centre District 
schoolroom of Cheshire. At first the school was not 
large, but during its progi'esa the number of scholars 
amounted to nearly eighty. With some few improve- 
ments, the old plan of instruction was adhered to in the 
beginning. But as I went on, the course of instruction 
and discipline was found to involve, as its leading prin- 
ciple, the production and original exercise of thought. 
I found that whatever children do themselves is theirs ; 
and besides the advancement of intellectual progress, 
this gives also an increase of inteliectual power. Origi- 
nality, at the same time that it marks progress, tends 
to produce strength, and ability to encounter more 
severe tibials. I placed much dependence also on the 
practice of analysis in every study. To define all the 
words in reading, writing, grammar, and geography, as 
well as in the spelling lessons, was our constant prac- 
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tice. The number of pages gone over was not so much 
considered aa completeness of attainment. But variety 
was also consulted in the plan of study, and fatigue aa 
much as possible avoided. Cunosity was kept under 
judicious direotion and exercise. TLua the course of 
nature was followed. I found that the system wliich 
does not cultivate the affections is very imperfect, for 
no permanent results could be had otberwise. Once 
gain the affection of children, and tliey may be led at 
your inclination ; no compulsory measures will be ne- 
cessary; tbey will obey, not from the fear of punish- 
ment, but because it is a pleasure to obey. Constant, 
uniform kindness was my most successful instrument, 
and I found it more effective than tlie harsher mode of 
castigation and cruelty. The punishment for delin- 
quency was aimed directly at the mind ; to inflict pain 
on the body for the errors of the mind operated, as I 
found in most cases, unfavorably. No corporal punish- 
ment was used in the management of the Cheshire 
school. Upon looking over our course, I now perceive 
a degree of advancement which on the whole is flatter- 
ing. I have become in some degree acquainted with 
the principles and modes of rational instiuction, and 
have a desire to turn my efforts into this channel 
of good to my feltow-men. I established a school 
library consisting of several hundred volumes, which 
were read not only by the pupils, but by others in 
their famiHes ; and thus many young minds not imme- 
diately under my care received instruction from our 
library." 
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Among the volumes purchased for this Cheshire 
school library (one of the earliest in New England), 
are found not only the fest-booka tlien in use, in- 
cluding the remarkable mathematical series of War- 
ren Colburn, but also the works of Miss Edgewortli, 
Pilgi'im's Progress, many books of travels, Adam 
Smith's Theory of the Moral Sentiments, Locke on 
the Understanding, Watts on the Mind, Cogau's 
Treatise on the Passions, Browne's Philosophy of 
the Human Mind, the newly established Journal of 
Education, edited by Mr. William Russell (a Scotch 
graduate of the University of Glasgow, who after- 
ward became a life-long friend of Mr. Alcott's), 
and other works of a high class, never before intro- 
duced to the notice of pupils in the common 
schools. 

So marked was the success of the young reformer 
in the eyes of those persons in Connecticut who 
knew, in 1827, what a good school is, tliat they 
began to praise it in the journals. The " Boston 
Recorder" of May 14, 1827, makes this observation, 
perhaps the first to appear in print concerning the 
Cheshire School : — 

"A writer in Connecticut, noticing our remark that 
persona have no standard by which to compare, except 
the schools tliey have been familiar with from childhood, 
admits its general correetneas. But he Bays, 'There 
la one school of a superior or improved kind, viz., Mr, 
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A. B. Alcott'a Bcbool in Cheshire, — the best common 
school in this State, perhaps in the United States.' " 

The attention of Rev. S, J. May, who had been for 
Bome years pastor of a Unitarian society in Brook- 
lyn, Conn., was now directed towards this superior 
school, and in the summer of 1827 lie became per- 
sonally acquainted with Mr. Alcott, They sympa- 
thized not only on the subject of education, but in 
those more liberal religious opinions which Mr. May 
represented, and in which he was almost as solitary 
in Connecticut as Alcott was in his advanced Pes- 
talozzian practices. In his autobiography Mr, May 
has given the following instance of sectarian intol- 
erance at this time in Brooklyn : — 

" I had no religious intercourse with the members of 
the Orthodox church, nor ministerial intercourse with 
their pastor. But I sought to establish and maintain 
friendly relations with all my neighbors, and was quite 
successful. They invited me to their, houses as a vis- 
itor, and they visited me in return. The prominent phy- 
sician of the town, Dr. Waldo Hutchius, was a member 
of the Orthodox cliurch, and his father and all his rela- 
tives in neighboring towns belonged to the same denom- 
ination. But he was my medical adviser and personal 
friend. Four or five years after our acquaintance com- 
menced, he was taken sick and died. When conscious 
that he was approaching the grave, he sent for me to 
converse and pray with him. He begged me to visit 
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him often, and sent for me once at midnight. The 
morning after his decease I was informed that he was 
to have & public funeral, and that he had requested his 
wife and father that I might be called on to preach the 
Bermou, naming bis father's minister at Killingly and 
two other Orthodox ministers and particular friends as 
those who he wished should officiate at the other ser- 
vices at his house and in the church. As I expected, 
and foretold his afflicted family, those gentlemen re- 
fused to appear with me in public as a Christian minis- 
ter. I then advised that another should be requested 
to preach in my stead, and I be allowed to take my 
place, as I could sincerely, among the mourners. But 
neither the wife nor the father would consent. The 
dj'ing request of the dear departed one must be com- 
plied with, and they therefore begged me to perform all 
the services. A large concourse of personal and pro- 
fessional friends attended the funeral, among tlicm sev- 
eral of the Orthodox ministers of the adjoining towns ; 
and out of regard for the family some who bad re- 
ftised to take any part with me were obliged to hear my 
prayers and listen to my sermon. This was a lesson 
they did not expect would be given them, and they 
never forgot it." 

No doubt Mr. Alcott suffered during hia reform- 
ing career as schoolmaater in Cheshire, from a 
suspicion, which even then was well founded, 
that he was not sound in the Orthodox faith of 
Connecticut; but at any rate the petty spirit 
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shown by this affair at Brooklyn was one of the 

constant obstacles to his continued popularity as a 
teacher. Emerson said, many years later, speak- 
ing of his friend's conversations: "Mr. Alcott is 
always Don Quixote, and his audience is always 
Sancho Panza." But at first the earnestness, 
affection, and superiority of the young teacher 
carried all before him. In the summer of 1826 
he had changed the whole interior aspect of the 
old-fashioned school-house in which he began his 
labors. It was a room with two doors and six 
windows, — three on each side ; it was heated by 
a stove exactly in the middle of the room, around 
which was a central open space, where he began 
that year a course of gymnastics, — probably the 
first ever used in a Connecticut common school. 
Mr. Alcott's earliest improvement in schoolroom 
arrangements couaiated in giving to each pupil a 
convenient desk and seat, which was to be kept in 
order by the one to whom it should be assigned 
for the time being. He says, in his diary for 
1826; — 

"Of these desks, twenty -two were entirely isolated 
from any others; sixteen were arranged as single desks, 
but with double seats, in which two scholai'S might sit, 
and four were arranged in such order as to afford room 
for six scholars to be coram odiously seated, having the 
desks in common. These last were intended for the 
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smaller scholars. Most of these desks fronted the north 
side of the schoolroom, at which was placed the In- 
structor's desk, facing the south. At the north end of 
the room were likewise two desks, elevated above the 
surface of the floor, so as to give the persons sitting in 
them an opportunity of overlooking all the other desks. 
These were intended as stations for au officer called a 
Superintendent, whose business should be to overlook 
the conduct of the scholars seated at the lower desks, 
and, in case of a misdemeanor, to mark down the name 
and offence of the individual in a record book prepared 
for that purpose. These superintendents, of whom there 
are two, one for Mast-ers and one for Misses, are ftir- 
nished with an assistant superintendent, on whom the 
office devolves in the absence of the principal, or while 
be is engaged in study. These superintendents are to 
be supplied from the classes in turn, holding their 
offices for the time being, and appointed by the In- 
structor. To he appointed to this office is to be con- 
sidered a mark of honor and confidence." 

Mr. Alcott even went ao far as to leave hia 
Bchool entirely for a day ia the charge of these moni- 
itors at their high desks, while he himself was 
away ; and to allow his pnpila to choose a jury from 
themselves, before whom might be arraigned such 
as should violate the twenty-seven rules of the 
winter school. Among these rules were the fol- 
lowing: "To pay particular attention to the clean- 
liness of the schoolroom; to articulate all exercises 
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in such voice &B to be heard distinctly at any part of I 
the room; to indulge not the habit of saying Can't 
when urged to mental effort ; to tell no tales in- 
jurious to the feelings or reputation of others; to 
indulge not in habits of f orgetfulneas. " The jury, 
instructed by the teachei-, acting as judge, were I 
to pass sentence on the violators of these rules, 
from which the judge alone might reprieve. Upon 
this jury, Nov. 9, 1826, were chosen by the pu- 
pils the first feminine jurymen who ever sat in 
Connecticut; its members being Alfred Baldwin, 
Reuben Merriman, Angeline Sanford, and Eliza 
Foote. The last-named girl was a member of the 
distinguished Foote family in Cheshire, from 
which came senators and sea-captains, among 
them Admiral Foote, who did so much service in' 
the Civil War, and from which also in the female 
line Henry Ward Beecher and Mrs. Stowe were 
descended. This jury was selected in a sort of 
town meeting of the thirty-five pupils who at- 
tended the winter school the first day of the 
term ; and in the afternoon of the second day, the 
diary proceeds as follows : — 

"The subject of physical exercisea was resumed. 
Voted unanimously to introduce play games for exer- 
cise within doors. Several plays were named, — ' Ex- 
ercise around the Stove,' ' Imitate the Voice,' and 'Grand 
Mufti ' were performed on the spot, and entered on the 
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list of sports for the term. The general voice waa to 
omit out-of-door sports forenoon and afternoon, dur- 
ing the term. The allotment of desks to scholars was 
attended to, and 1 requested them to agree in this re- 
spect among themselves. Books from the library to be 
at the pernsfll of scholars. Class books for scientific 
study were discussed, and considerable anxiety ex- 
hibited, — books of this description being evidently 
desired. The members of ouv community appear com- 
petent for self-government. They are urging their way 
in the pathway of science, looking to the instructor aa 
a guide and companion. This sentiment on the part 
of the girla is general ; of the few exceptions the boys 
form the number. Success in this course must be the 
work of time, of attention, of philosophy and perse- 
verance, — in the spirit of Bacon's maxim, 'Nature is 
best subdued by the observant of her own laws.' The 
beneficial effect of superintendents in preserving order 
in school movements is already apparent. It lessens 
the labors of the Instructor, and prepares young minda 
for a proper discbai^e of official duty. The younger 
members are much pleased with the office. To be al- 
lowed a seat in the Forum attaches dignity to the 
occupant, in their estimation. It also prompts to ex* 
ercise those feelings of candor and charity by which 
the great machinery of social life is animated and kept 
in process ; and it offers a comparison by which the 
Divine omnipresence is brought to the apprehension of 
children. As the superintendent overlooks and marks 
down the violations of rale, so does the Great Superiu- 
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tendent overlook and mark down deviations of du^. 
To consider oui-selvee as acting under an inspection 

whicli takes coguizance of all our actions is the great 
prompter to duty." 

When did a Yankee schoolmaster, who had 
trained himself by peddling, ever announce such 
grand principles of moral government in his lit- 
tle kingdom? No wonder the persona who wit- 
nessed the progress of his school were astonished 
at what they saw and heard, for he taught as one 
having authority, and not as the scribes. Still 
more surprised would they have been could they 
have read the trenchant comments he was making 
day by day in his private journal : — 

" The hidden principles which actuate men to wrong 
conduct must be changed ; the whole mass of thought 
and feeling must be new-leavened. What ia doing to 
accomplish this all-important work? It will be replied 
that ministers and teachers are continually going fortb, 
not only through our own land, but to every part of the 
civilized world — to savage nations — with the everlast- 
ing gospel. We ardently bid them God-speed, — through 
their means the world will assuredly be made better. 
But much, very much more, might be effected, were the 
principiea of that gospel better understood and prac- 
tised among ourselves. Let us not, after having 
preached to others, ourselves be found castawaj's. In- 
stead of exhausting all our sympathies for the condi- 
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tion of children whom we call heathen, may we at least 
reserve a part for our own suffering offspring. Let our 
wisdom and affection in the first place provide for them, 
give them instruction, mental, moral, and phj-aieal ; aud 
the immense contribution now made for tlje conversion 
of others will be unneoesaary. Our children will then 
contribute nnaaked, — not their money, merely, but their 
time, their talents, all that they hold dear. They will 
engage in tlie work of reformation, not in distant coun- 
triee, but at home, — not among pagans only, but among 
paganized Christians. They will in the first place heal 
themselves, that they may with more confidence pre- 
scribe for others. Ministers have long preached, in- 
structors have long taught, — aud perhaps a better 
specimen of their labors cannot be given than the 
present state of humanity. After all these well-meant 
endeavors, society throughout wears the stamp of crime. 
Man still plods on in hia grovelling course ; Mammon 
reigns, oppression, war, and misery still grow in rank 
luxuriance. Virtue sleeps confined, benevolence is 
doomed a beggar,— unclothed, unshod, without a friend, 
without a home. This preaching has not produced its 
intended effect, which is, to make men better and wiser ; 
or, in other words, to raise man from sensual to mental 
enjoyment. To address men incompetent to reason, by 
reason, is folly; such are governed by precedent and 
passion, — their reaaouiog powers sleep inactive from 
want of exercise. They have been content to let otbei-a 
think for them, and blindly to follow where others lead, 
Where is the individual who boldly dares assert opln- 
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ions differing from pre-establiahed notions, — dares to 
think for himself? Where is the person who is not sur- 
rounded by prejudices and traditionary opinions, so 
strong and deeply planted that the light of tnith is 
shut quite out? And to such are clei^ymen preaching. 
They theorize, — do they practise, or teach others to 
practise, the religion they preach ? If they understand 
its spirit, why not illustrate that spirit in practice, and 
tbns become a light to others ? " 

Here we aee the active thotigh still latent germ 
of that radicaliam in which Alcott long led his 
brethren of the Transcendentaliat school of opin- 
ion. It was innate with him, — not caught from 
the mind of another, but kindled by him in many 
a more youthful disciple, from 1826 onward, for 
half a century. From the same diary, Dee. 6, 
1826, I quote this passage, which has a bearing 
directly on the question of Scriptural authority, al- 
though dealing apparently with books in general: 

" It is not from books entirely that instriiction is to 
be drawn. They should lie by ub, for occasional in- 
struction only. TPhen doubts and uncertainties arise, 
they may sometimes explain the difficulty and point to 
the truth. Frequently, however, they may lead us astray, 
— they are imperfect, Adherence to them has been tlie 
cause, and still continues to be, of perpetuating errors 
among men, and that to an alarming extent. Ideas 
when recorded in a book carry with them a kind of 
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dignity and certainty, which awe many into implicit 
belief. They often impose tlio most irrational and ab- 
surd conclusions on the peaceful undei's tan ding. It 
dares not doubt, — fear keeps it ignorant, — authority 
lifts her head and commands instant belief. Reason, 
thus hushed into silence, sleeps in serene repose. To 
think for herself is denominated pride and arrogance. 
And millions of human minds are in this state of slav- 
ery and tyranny. How shall they escape? Kebel, 
Think for themselves ; let others gi'umble. Dare to be 
singular ; let others deride. Follow reason ; let others 
divell in the land of enchantment. Be men ; let otbei's 
prattle. Practise ; let others profess. Do good ; let 
others define goodness. Act; let others sleep. Whatr 
soever thy hand flndetb to do, that do with all thy 
might, and let a gainsaying, calumniating world specu- 
late on thy proceedings ; let them go from house to 
liouse and hear some new thing ; let them spend their 
money for that which is not bread, and then- labor for 
that which satisfieth not." 



It was the CheBhire School in its successes, its 
failureB, and its consequences, direct and remote, 
which prepared the young schoolmaster for his 
mission to the world in after years. 

It seems that the acquaintance between Bron- 
son Alcott and the May family of Boston grew 
out of a letter from Dr. Alcott to Rev. S. J. May, 
of Brooklyn, Conn., who was one of the first 
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in Oonnecticut to interest himself in commoi 
flchoola. Mr. May's autobiography, under date ( 
1827, contains this 



"Dr. William A. Alcott, then living in Woleott, »M 
philosopher unci a pbilantlii'opist, wrote to give u 
accouDt of ft remarkable school, kept on a very origi 
oal plan, in the adjoining town of Cheshire, by bia kii» 
man, Mr. A. B. Alcott His account excited so mu(^ 
my curiosity to know more of tlie American PestalozdJ 
as he has since been called, that I wrote immediately t 
Mr. Alcott, begging him to send me a detailed stated 
ment of bis principles and methods of training children. J 
In due time came to me a full account of the school a 
Cheshire, which revcaleJ such a depth of indght intojl 
the nature of man, such a true eympatliy with cliildren,fl 
such profound appreciation of the work of cclucatioHif 
and was, withal, so philosophically arranged and ex- 1 
quisitely written, that I at once felt assured the maE 
must be a genius, and I must know bim more intimately.J 
So I wrote, inviting him urgently to visit me. He cam 
and passed a week with me before the end of the sum-9 
mer. I have never, but in one instance, been so imme> 
diately taken possession of by any man I ever met ia< 
life. He seemed to me like a born sage and saint. Htf| 
was a radical in all matters of reform; went to the 
root of all theories, especially the subjects of educalJOD,! 
mentaJ and moral culture." ' 

J Life of Samuel J. May, pp. 121, 122. Boston: Eobertol 
Brothers. 
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Mr. May suggesta a comparison between Alcott 
and Pestalozzi; and that method of inBtniction 
which addresses the child's sensations and con- 
ceptions directly, and forms his mind by con- 
stantly exercising his powers, instead of making 
it a passive receptacle, was as original with the 
one as with the other. But Alcott added a mys- 
tic, Platonic tinge to his system, which was not so 
evident in Pestalozzi's. The most devoted of Pes- 
talozzi'B friends and followers in England, James 
Pierpont Greaves, who first learned of Alcott's 
experiments from Harriet Martineau on her return 
from America in 1837, at once recognized his right 
of succession to the Swiss reformer. Afterwards, 
when founding a Pestalozzian school at Ham, 
near London, he gave the establishment the name 
of Alcott House, and was meditating a voyage to 
Boston to meet Mi'. Alcott, when his death occurred 
in 1842.1 

' TMs interest of Mr. Greaves, through Misa Martineau's 
account of Mr. Alcott, is all the more noticeable, because 
that " Minerva mediocre," aa EUery Channing called her, had 
attacked Mr. Alcott's Boston school in her book on America. 
For this, early in 1S37, Ma^aret Fuller took her to taak aa 
follows : — 

" Many pass^es in your book are deformed by intemper- 
ance of epithet. Would your heart, could you but investi- 
gate the matter, approve such overstatement, such a crude, 
intemperate tirade as you have been guilty of ahout Mr. AI- 
oott, — a true and noble man, a philanthropist, whom a true 
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As will be seen in the record of his 'schools at 
OheBliire, Philadelphia, and Boston, Alcott, like 
Pestalozzi, was constantly at a disadvantage in 
dealing with affairs ; nor was he so fortunate as to 
find a coadjutor who could supply the practical 
ability to match and complete hia own idealism. 
Hence the brief term of his success in every 
place where he taught, and his frequent removals 
from town to town and from State to State. But 
the best men and women everywhere aided his 
plana, rejoiced in liis success, and knew how to 
pardon his failures. 

As this school became known in an ever-widen- 
ing circle of the friends of education outside of the 
village, where the experiment was begun, a result 
followed which is by no means unusual in such 
cases. Instead of commending their schoolmaster 
and his accomplished results to the viilagera who 
sent him their children, this increasing fame 

and noble woman, also a plulanthropist, should hare de- 
lighted to honor; whose disint^reBted and resolute efforts 
for the redemption of poor humanity aJl independent and 
f luthiut minds should sustain, since the ' broadcloth vulgar ' 
will be sure to assai! him. lie is a pMlosopher worthy of 
the palmy times of ancient Greece, — a man whom the world- 
lings of Boston hold in as much horror as the worldlings of an- 
cient Athens held Socrates. They smile to hear their verdict 
confirmed from the other side of the Atlantic by their censor, 
Harriet Martineau." See also the long letter of Mr, Greaves 
in the " Dial " for October, 1842. 






^^ 
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made them more critical respecting the mint, 
anise, and cummin of daily conformity to their 
traditional habita; while they neglected those 
weightier matters of the law in which he was so 
proficient. There had lately been established in 
Connecticut by philanthropic and energetic per- 
sons, a " Society for the Improyement of Common 
Schools," which originated in the neighborhood 
of Mr. May, in the towns of Pomfret, Oanter- 
buiy, and Brooklyn. This society met in Hartford, 
y 3, 1827, and elected Mr. Alcott a member, — 
moved thereto by some linowledge of his Cheshire 
school. His cousin. Dr. William Alcott, had read 
to the society an outline of the Cheshire methods, 
prefacing it with some remarks of his own, sug- 
gested by his visits to the school; and the society 
then requested from the teacher a fuller account 
of it, which he soon gave. But at this very time 
the villagers were stirring against him. In his 
diary for May 17, he says : — 

" There seems a decided effort among our opponents 
to thwart, and if possible destroy, our purposes ; for 
tbia object, preparations are made for another sebool. 
An instructress, Miss Hotchkiss, is engaged, and will 
commence nest Monday, May 21. It is ascertained 
that several of our acliolars will leave, which will dimin- 
ish our school to less than twenty in number. The con- 
cessions we had made, aud the reduction of price per 
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tnoDtb [Mr. Alcott'a salary] from twenty-seven dollars 
to twenty, I supposed would harmonize the district, ftnd 
prevent the opening of another school ; but a latent 
spark of enmity is still entertained against us, and tha 
determination is active to make it apparent. Public 
sentiment in reference to education in this village is 
very narrow and limited ; and my habits and iiflnence 
are such that I am incompetent to correct it in any 
other way tlian by persevering iu actual experiment. 
The villagers will not read, tbey will not embrace the- 
ory, they must have practice ; and this too must be 
fairly tested, of a character which cannot be mistaken, 
and of such notoriety as to come to them from well- 
authenticated sources, and forced upon them amid their 
daily employments. The trnth is, they take too little 
interest to notice what is going forward in a department 
of education of so little importance as the details of a 
common school are thought to be. Hence they know 
little of us, and some of them are not anxious to fearn 
more ; they are afraid they shall approve our plana, and 
that the perfect system of fifty years ago will be found 
faulty. There is something, they think, in the senti- 
ments of our forefathers which demands impHcit belief; 
we do them injustice by daring for a moment to doubt 
them. Thus are they deceived by the semblance of 
truth. The opinions of men are associated with their 
antiquity ; we adopt old opinions for ours ; we defend 
them because we have adopted them, and thus put 
shackles on our own minds which Time cannot unrivet. 
" I had made place this term for more than thirty sohol- 
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ara, whose parents had coDcluded to send them to me ; 
hot on the suggestion of an individual who had only 
listened to the tale of a child, immediate preparations 
were made for another school. And this was all done 
without the knowledge of the Instructor or a majority 
of the district. Another school commenced to-day, 
May 21, according to arrangement by members of the 
district who are opposed to my measures, and more es- 
pecially to my price. Miss H. is the instructress, — 
a young lady who has had experience in teaching, and 
is as well qualilied as most women are who teach sum- 
mer schools in onr villages. Our number of pupils is 
somewhat lessened, and doubtless will be more so in 
a few days, when parents ahali have made up their 
minds. This will very much injure our school ; the or- 
der, harmony, and friendly feeling which has pervaded 
the children of the village will be mucli impaired, and . 
a broad field opened for rancorous feeling, if not invet- 
erate prejudice and hatred. T ara the centre of all this 
commotion of feeling ; were I out of the way, it might 
subside. And although a few might for a time be un- 
willing to unite with the others, ultimately harmony 
would be restored. I am unable to make more sacri- 
fices ; I cannot always contend against avarice and in- 
gratitude. To remain here with the little hope which 
is before us, seems to be wasting time, efforts, and 
feelings." 

A few days later the schoolmaster received some 
encouragement to remain in Cheshire and con- 
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tinue Ilia experiment The number of his Bchol- 
are was nearly thirty, while the opposing school 
received but fifteen. At the same time the com- 
mendationB which Mr. Alcott received from en- 
lightened persons at a distance, made him feel 
less keenly the indifference or hostility of his 
neighbors, whose children he had benefited with- 
ont their finding it out. But by the first of June 
the school had dwindled to so few pupils that he 
determined, after a visit to Wolcott at the end of 
May, to abandon Cheshire and pursue his experi- 
ment elsewhere. And in this connection he wrote 
an historical sketch of his school, from which 
passages may be cited : — 

"This school aeautned its character almost entirel; 
from individual exertion, — in most respecti 
own undertaking, the public sentiment in its neighbor- 
hood being graduated upon the popnlitr system in the 
primary schools of Connecticut. Hence measures to 
elevate and improve that system Lave been strenuously 
opposed, — the fear of innovation hangs like an incubus 
upon every measure of improvement. A few have sup- 
ported the Instructor, and shown an interest in his 
success ; these have had a salatary influence on the 
school. They have supported me in pecuniary appro- 
priations for salary, for class-books, and for altering the 
interior of the schoolroom ; tbey have likewise been 
instrumental in preventing the opposition at 
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timea from going into angry actions. Others know lit- 
tle of the acLool except from juvenile description and 
uncertain report. From the condition in wliich I found 
the school, it has been raised by alow steps to ita pres- 
ent standing. During the first term (November, 1825) 
little more was attempted tUaii the introduction of a 
few additional branclies of study, except to improve the 
character of instruction by modes better adapted to 
the young mind, and attempts to modify habits of 
thought, feeling, and action by mild and conciliatory 
measures. These did not entirely fail of the desired 
results ; the unanimous approbation of parents was 
given to the general proceedings. The ostensible pur- 
pose of the Instructor had not yet indicated innova- 
tions either in measures or in sentiment. No demand 
for pecuniary assistance was made upon the bounty 
of the district. 

" These preliminary steps having been taken, and this 
favorable acceptance obtained, it was thouglit timely to 
commence that course of improvement which seemed 
practicable, and alterations were brought forwai-d. In 
place of a distant and imperative manner of address, 
so often conceived to be essential, habits of familiarity 
and affection were substituted. The first week of 
school was passed in decorating the schoolroom, devis- 
ing plans of recreation and amusement, and testing 
their practical effect. I endeavored to conciliate the 
good will of pupils by mingling in their amusements, 
and attempted to malie the schoolroom with its exer- 
cises a place where they might delight to assemble. 
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Id bo doing I succeeded beyond expectation, yet with 
some complaint on the part of parents. The terra was 
spent in introducing eiicb niodoa of instruction and dis- 
cipline as seemed advisable in the present state of 
things. No call was made for pecuniary assistance 
other than the stipulated salary ($27 a month) ; the In- 
structor made the improvements from his salary. A 
juvenile library of a hundred volumes was purchased, 
and read with much avidity by the scholars. Tliis con- 
tributed much to the Instructor's aid, by furnishing ex- 
citement and interest during the school exercises. Such 
measures served also to awaken the public observation 
in reference to common scliool instruction, acting upon 
the minds of a few in the district, and prompting to 
discussion. Such as had disapproved at the commence- 
ment of the term were generally hearty in approval at 
its close. Under these circumstances commenced the 
third term, in November, 1826. 

" Demands were now made for a change of sj'stem in 
several forms. The Instructor required more salary, 
alterations in the schoolroom, new class-books, and 
additions to the school library. Too much at one time 
was attempted. Public sentiment was not sufficiently 
liberalized ; this was too lai^o a tax on its bounty. 
The salary was granted, part of the alterations in the 
schoolroom were paid for ; but here the public stopped. 
The remainder was provided bj' the Instructor ; the 
schoolroom was arranged as required, class-books pur- 
chased, and additions made to the library. But these 
steps gave offence and opposition commenced. Some 
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parents refused to parchaae books, some took their 
children from school, some sent them to the Academy ; 
others bought books, bat were evidently dissatisfied, 
I continued in the course projected ; measures intended 
to give punctual and seasonable attendance were car- 
ried into practical effect, and efficiency was given to the 
new system of instruction and discipline. The cry of 
innovation became common, and for a while the school 
languished. Ultimately a lai'ge proportion of the dis- 
trict purchased the class-hooka and supported the school, 
— the temporary ferment subsiding. The class-books 
were found upon trial to be well adapted for instruction, 
and the pupils improved. The alterations iti the school- 
room were of much value, and the habits of reading and 
thought which the library induced were very apparent 
to the people. ... At t!ie close of the term gen- 
eral favor was shown to the Instructor's proceedings ; 
a few only, from prejudice and ignorance, continued 
to oppose, but these were uot very influential in the 
district. 

"The fourth term is now going on. The continuance 
of the school is precarious, depending upon the unset- 
tled opinions or notions of the district. The opposing 
few are active to carry on their designs. Stiould oppo- 
sition put on an angry aspect, the original school will 
be relinquisbed. The public mind is sufficiently awake 
to make something gixiw out of what has been effected. 
The labors of eighteen months have not been entirely 
lost. The improvements which have been made are 
believed to be these : Connecting pleasing associations 
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with the school exerciees and place of stuJj ; rais- 
ing the salary of instruction to a sum odeqiiate in a 
measure to the wants and diguity of the profession; 
modiflcation of the schooh-oom for purposes of conven- 
ience and despatch in study ; class-books introduced 
which meet the wants of the pupils, and a school library' 
for daily use, embracing much instruction both useful 
and amusing." 



There can be no doubt that all these improve- 
ments were made at Cheshire, and that they were 
far in advance of the practice in moat of the com- 
mon schools of the period. Indeed, it may be 
doubted if there was any school supported by 
taxation in New England at that time, which had 
carried so far the measures since recognized every- 
where aa essential to the highest success in deal- 
ing with the instruction of children, and especially 
the youngest. The spirit of the kindergarten was 
manifested in Mr. Alcott's system, although the 
name was still unknown in America. And the 
genius of Pestalozzi, which had accomplished so 
much in Switcrland, seemed to be re-embodied in 
this Connecticut schoolmaster, — for both Pesta- 
lozzi and Fellenberg had died during the progress 
of the Cheshire school. Dr. Bronson had also 
died; and this was an additional reason why his 
nephew was willing to leave Cheshire, In the 
diary for June 6, 1827, we find this entry: 
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"The Episcopal convention of Connecticut met this 
day at Hartford. They are expected to devise meas- 
orea for the continuance of the Cheshire Academy, and 
to appoint a principal and assistant, and reopen that 
school, — the former principal, Dr, Tillotaon Bronsoo, 
being dead, and his assistant, Eev. Mr. Cornwall, not 
expecting to continue here. New men and measures 
will doubtless ensue ; but at any rate, what the conven- 
tion will do will affect my school. The commencement 
of studies at the Academy will be apt to diminish the 
number of my students : some will send them from the 
novelty of the thing ; others will continue with us, but on 
the slightest displeasure will withdraw them to the 
Academy. Another barrier will appear : my plans will 
militate against Episcopal notions of education, and the 
exertion necessary to success will be much increased by 
the rivalry of academical studies. Had I not better 
leave Cheshire at this time? Will there ever be a 
more favorable opportunity? Perhaps it maybe pru- 
dent on the whole to spend the summer term here and 
leave in the fall. I do not mean to be hasty, nor to 
take any premature step. Whether I go or stay, I 
make great sacrifices. In pecuniary matters I have 
laid up little ; my wages have been expended on the 
school in one way or another. 

"During the three full terras which the school has 
kept, I have expended not leas than $] 25 for the district, 
and only about $150 remains to me for nearly two yeara' 
services. Kev. Mr. Cornwall has commenced a private 
sfdiool at his own house. The Academy is still vacant. 
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There ia Bome effort making to have me go into the 1 
Academy; but I do not cboose it, even ehould it be 1 

desired." 

The CheBhire Academy was controlled by the I 
Epi8C0j)al clergy of Connecticut, ns Yale College j 
had always been controlled by the Calvinietia 1 
clergy. Mr. Alcott, though bred an Episcopalian I 
and even destined by his mother to take orders i: 
the Church, had already separated himself in I 
sentiment from that communion. In his diary I 
for Sunday, June 10, 1827, he wntes : — 

"At the Episcopal church in Cheshire Rev. Mr. Pad- ] 
dock of Norwich preached. His object seemed to be to I 
explain and teach the doctrine of the Trinity, as this I 
day by the Episcopalians is called Trinity Sunday. 1 ] 
regard him as a sincere, plain Episcopalian of some i 
talent, ready and zealous to propagate the sentimentf) I 
of that denomination. His sermon was plain, and to j 
some extent practical. I cannot but regard the popular j 
doctrine of the Atonement by Jesus Christ as erroi 
— taking Its rise from the uncei'tainty and obscurity of i 
his history, and the fondness of the human mind to [ 
support as sacred, in matters relating to theology, 
whatever deviates from the ordinary course of human 
action. Mankind are prone, from their social nature, 
to idolize something. In the most remote ages, and in 
the natural state of mankind, objects of worship wera 
sought; and these have partaken, in all ages, of the i 
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character of tbe people, — have been graduated to the 
(levelopmeut of the humaa miud. In the first state of 
sooietj-, men are conversant oiilj' witii sensible objects ; 
hence their idols huve always been sensible objects. 
As their minds become developed, abstract ideas ao- 
cnmnlftte, and irom sensible things men have turned to 
the worship of something more abstract The qnalities 
which compose the idea of God are all abstract, entirely 
disconnected from sensible objects. He is that combi- 
nation of estimable and powerful qualities, to the con- 
ception of which man has attained. Those who at the 
present day idolize the person of Jesus Christ, asserting 
him to be God, exhibit the disposition of men in an- 
cient times to deify such of their fellow-men as per- 
formed great and magnanimous actions. Having little 
conception of tlie human mind, and the adaptation of 
mental causes to mental effects, they are at a loss to 
account for such actions upon any other supposition 
than divine agency. The performers are thought fa- 
vored ones of God ; by association, they nltimatfilj' be- 
come connected with God, and are worahipped, Jesus 
unquestionably was a great and good man, a prodigy 
of the times in which he lived. He was idolized by 
some even then. Men were disposed to attributfi things 
new or great or wonderful to the Creator. His doc- 
trines and practice indicated (for the day in which he 
lived) great acuteness, wisdom, and self-command, — 
an intimate acquaintance with human nature. And 
more than all, the Founder of Christianity illustrated and 
tested its truth himself by a practical exhibition. His 
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example was added to bis principles. His was the be«t^ 

system of etbica vrliich had been offered to man ; 
was adapted to his situation and wants at the time. 
Bat I am not sure that in all respects it is equally well 
adapted to the present state. I am unwilling to admit 
that while improvement in every other science is strid- 
ing forward with rapiditj', nothing is to be effected in 
the all-concerning science of religion. What 1 shall that 
which is the sum of everything remain stationary, be- 
hind everything else ? Shall the science of ethics be ne- 
glected, when its practical duties are wanted everyday? 
I cannot persuade myself to admit such things. I hold 
that the Christian religion is the best yet promulgated, 
but do not tiience infer that it is not susceptible of im- 
provement; nor do I wish to confound its doctrines 
with its founder, and to worship one of my fellow- 
beings. If my sentiments are erroneous, 1 ai'dently 
desire to be conducted to truth, wherever it may lead." 
When it ia remembered that Theodore Parker 
was not yet eeventeen years old, and that for pro- 
claiming Biich opinions as this, fourteen years 
later he ivaa excommunicated even by the follow- 
ers of Dr. Channing, the originality and radical- 
ism of Mr. Alcott will be clearly seen. If not the 
first, he was one of the first in New England to 
maintain the opinions here indicated; and these 
opinions, no doubt, had something to do with the 
opposition to him among the people of his native 
State. He left Cheshire in the latter part of , 
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June, 1827, althougli Htrongly urged by many of 
his frienda there to remain and continue teaching 
in a different relation. After leaving, he suma 
up in his diary the financial results of his life 
there in terms which would be surprising if the 
whole course of his after life had not repeated 
this story of generous hopes, self-sacrifice, and 
fruatvated expectations; — 

"■June 25, 1827. Scholars to the number of thirty or 

more, at $3 per quarter, may be obtAined in Cheshire ^ 
but I think I shall not commence a school again 
there. Opportunities may offer much more favorable ; 
Cheshire I am sure is not a placd where I can effect 
n sentiment is not sufficiently ele- 
]i-ts the greatest efficiency, 
i the most sincere sympathy. Avarice 
and the pride of ancient tradition have taken too deep 
hold of the common mind to allow it to estimate aright 
the deeds of benevolence, or the true spirit of native 
simphcity. With seotinients like these I do not feel 
called on to wage war. I leave them, though urged to 
stay, — having spent the labor of eighteen months upon 
them, with the expenditure of $125." 

He accordingly withdrew from Cheshire to 
Wolcott, and there engaged with hia father in 
farm labors, in the interval of visiting schools 
and friends. On the 8th of August, 1827, he 
drove from Wolcott to Brooklyn to visit Mr. May, 
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and there met for the firBt time MiBB May of 
Boston, his future wife. It was no doubt a c 
of love at first sight, although neither was then 
very youthful. We shall suuu see the impression 
produced on the Cheshire schoolmaster, as in- 
timated iu one of his sonnets ; tho corresponding > 
impression on the heart of Miss May will appear, . 
to those who can read between the lines, in thia 
letter of hers to Mr. Alcott, dated Brooklyn, 
April 9, 1828. They had been providing her 
brother with a new residence there, and upon 
leaving the old parsonage, she writes : — 

" We have had "an engaged winter, dismantling onr 
pleasant mansion and extiuguishiug our gmoke, — 
hearthstone is alreadj- told. Aud I, poor I, feel like a , 
disbanded soldier. I liai'e felt this evening an irreHiat- j 
ible desire to talk wit li yon; for having finished here i 
and being about to depart, I am looking anxiously for- ; 
ward for somethiog io which my heart and mind may 
engage. . . . Your visit to us last summer I think of j 
with pleasure ; it is a bright spot in the retrospect that , 
I linger on." 

Not long after this letter, Mr. Alcott again vis- 
ited Brooklyn, April 21-22, 1828, on his way to I 
Boston to consider a plan proposed to him by the 
May family for opening an infant school there. 

In the series of sonneta written by him in 1881 
to commemorate the romance of his affection, this i 
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first one describes the visit of August, 1827, to 
the Brooklyn parsonage. His quaint expression, 
"the city's Courts" intimates the Boston residence 
of Colonel May at a place then called Federal 
Court. 

" Auspicious morn, coni'st opportune, unbought? 
Bring'st thou glad tiirtherance in thy rosy train? 
Speed then, my chariot, following fast my thought. 
And diatanee on thy track the lumbering waiii ; 
O'er plain and hillock nearing her abode, 
The goal ol expectation, fortune's road. 
The maiden waita to" greet with courtesy 
Her bashful guest, while stranger yet is he; 
From friendly circle at the city's Court 
She 's come to cull the flowers, to toy and play 
With prattling childhood, love's deUghttul sport ; 
Its smile call forth, to scent the new-mown hay, 
Enjoy the wholesome laughter, simple mien, 
Of country people in this rural scene." 

In the sonnet which follows this (in the volume 
of 1882, published five years after Mrs. Alcott's 
death), the aged poet tenderly expresses the senti- 
ments of Miaa May, awakened by this first inter- 
view with her future husband ; and the motto of 
the sonnet taken from Shenstone intimates its 
character, — 

" So sweetly she ba<le me adieu, 
I thought that she bade me return." 

He did not often return to Brooklyn, even when 
Miss May was there ; but through her eflforts and 
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those of her brother he was induced to visit 
BoBton. after e short experience with a school in 
Eri8tol,Conn.,during the winter of 1827-1828; and 
his residence in that city brought liim into such in- 
timate relations with the May family that after 
a year or two he was married to this youngest 
daughter of Col. Joseph May, by her brother, the 
clergyman, at King's Chapel, in Boston, of which 
Colonel May was for many years one of the war- 
dens. The ceremony took place May 23, 1830, 
and on the anniversary of that day, thirty years 
later, Mrs. Alcott's eldest daughter, Anna Eron- 
8on, named for her grandmother, was married 
in Concord to Mr. John Pratt, a son of Minot 
Pratt, who had been a farmer in the Brook Farm 
Arcadia, and was afterward for many years a 
farmer in Concord. Mrs. Alcott's brother per- 
formed the ceremony then, as he had in 1829; but 
the place was the Orchard House in Concord, 
where afterward was opened, in 1879, the Concord 
School of Philosophy, amidst the apple-trees and 
grapevines, and under the pine-crowned hill. 

Among the consequences of the Cheshire school 
must be reckoned not only Mr. Alcott's self-exile 
from Connecticut, but his courtship and marriage, 
his fortunate domestic life, and all that literature 
with which his daughter Louisa has enriched the 
world, and delighted the hearts of the children 
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vhom her father was so eager to instruct and 
amuBe. Shortly after their marriage, Mra. Alcott 
wrote to her brother, July 25, 1830 ; " My husband 
is the perfect peraouifi cation of modesty and 
moderation. I am not sure that we shall not 
blush into obscurity and contemplate into starva- 
tion. " There were times in after years when this 
doubt seemed to be on the point of fulfilment; 
but the end was fortunate, and the wife and 
mother deserved all the praise bestowed upon her 
by her husband in his old age. The last of the 
sonnets of 1881 which relate to his wife and 
family was this: — 

*' Dear Heart I If aught to human lore I Ve owed 
For noble furtherance of the good and fair ; 
Climbed I, by bold emprise, the dizzying stair 
To escelleiiee, and was by thee approved, 
In memory cherished and the more beloTed ; 
If fortune amiled, and late-won liberty, — 
"I waa thy kind favor all, thy generous legacy. 
Nor didst thou spare thy large munificence 
Me here to pleasure amply and maintain, 
But conjured from suspicion and mischance, 
Ejtile, misapprehension, cold disdain. 
For my loved cloud-rapt dream, supremacy ; 
To bright reality transformed romance, 
Crowning with smiles the hard-earned victory." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



SCHOOLS IN BOSTON AKD PHILADELPHIA. 



After leaving Cheshire and visiting Brooklyn, 
Mr. Alcott taught, for a few mouths iu the autumn j 
and winter of 1827-1828, a district school on West I 
Street, at Bristol, for a smaller salary than he j 
had received at Cheshire. He began November I 
6, expecting to continue for five months, which j 
was then the ordinary term of winter schools in j 
the prosperous towns of Connecticut ; although j 
that, as he says in his diary, "waa a time much | 
too short to introduce a system which requires I 
years to establish. " He began with sixty schol- 
ars, more than he had ever seen at Cheshire, and \ 
hia salary was $23 a month. The influences at j 
Bristol were hardly so favorable as at Cheshire; - 
and he began his work hopefully, but fully pre- 1 
pared for the same disappointment that he bad i 
encountered earlier. These extracts from his | 
diary will indicate the course of eventa: — 

Jan. 10, 1828. " A happy state of feeling pervadetl 
our little community at the scboolhouee ; they are in- l 
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terested and happy. The work of regeneration in their 
hearts has commenced, and had we time, and the con- 
trol of them in all their concerns, we are snre to effect 
all that theologians attribnte to the word Regeneration, 
But we are not permitted to do this ; prejudices, strong 
and inveterate, assail us on all sides; there are only 
two or three grown persons with whom we can freely 
converse, and oar opinions fully developed would alarm 
people. Hence a course of prudent compromise is the 
only hope of success. Dr. Pnrdee, Dr. Byingtou, and 
Mr. Bull [an intelligent instructor in the Centre district] 
are the only persons to whom ray views would be ac- 
ceptable; and even these are unprepared to receive 
them without further inquiry." 

January 14. " The determination seems active with 
a few that we shall not succeed, or in other words that 
their cliildren shall not learn by regular attendance at 
the schoolroom. It cannot be expected that those who 
estimate progress in their children by the readiness with 
which they can spell long columns of words, of whose 
meaning they know nothing, shonld approve our plan, 
or estimate our labor of much worth ; for in these 
things we do nothing, nor do we intend to waste our 
time in the useless, the positively stupefying process 
of conning long words from a spelling book, or in com- 
mitting and reciting rules and sentences of which they 
know nothing." 

January 2i. "The influence of kindness, with which 
the young under my care are treated, begins to show 
Itself in their manners. Their alTections are in a good 
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state, — I know uot how long sd envious, gainsaying 
world will permit me to pursue llie familiar, affectionate 
manner in which 1 liavc recently treated the scliolarB. 
Already it has become a subject of discussion nmoug 
their pai'ents, — tbey know not what to think of treat- 
ing children in so kind a manner." 

February 1. " For tlie last ten days the school has 
been visited by aevenil persons of the district, all of 
whom have expressed their approbation of our plan, — ■ 
leaving the school with impressions more favorable than 
tbey had entertained. Besides these visits, we have 
received those of several instructors and persona from 
abroad, among whom were Dr. Alcott and two teachers 
of common schools in Wolcott, who left ua with favor- 
able impressions. It is some satisfaction to find our 
plans becoming subject of discussion, and attracting 
notice abroad. ' Anything to agitate still water ; ' and 
perhaps the maxim may here be well apphed." 

February 4. " Those dieaatisfied with our plans have 
engaged an instructor and commenced another school 
thi,? day, with fifteen scholars. Our numbers .continue 
the same, — forty -five, — and unless something occurs 
to kindle tlie Gre of opposition, this number will remain 
tdl the close of the term. The intelUgent part of the 
communitj' support us m most of our plans, especially 
Drs. Purdee and Byington, Rev, Messrs. Stanwood and 
Atkins, Tracy Peck, Ksq.. Deacon Brewster, etc." 

February IQ. "Wrote a letter to L. Can'ington, Esq., 
Huntsville, Ala., respecting the progress and present 
condition of the school here, of which he is the prin- 
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uipal patron ; to whose house and hospitable family I 
repair whenever I choose." 

February 17. '' My moi'al opinions are subjects of 
discussion among those who are bound to the faith of 
antiquity, aud determined to support it at all eveDte. 
The clergyman here, in a recent discourse, alluded to 
my opinions, attempted to controvert them, and to es- 
tablish what he called the truth. I cannot bring these 
men to discuss the points in question with me ; they 
seem unwilling to bring them foi'ward except among 
their own party. Until the Christian system is brought 
directly into the details of family and school govern- 
ment, the world must blunder along as it has in all 
preceding ages." 

March 27. "Miss Matthews, who will teach this 
school next summer, has spent two days with us, pre- 
paratory to beginning her school, April 16. We believe 
she left us with very favorable impi-essious, expecting 
U> retain so much of our plan as the most opposed will 
tolerate, and gradually to introduce more as may be 
expedient." 

March 28. '■ Our term of five mouths this day ex- 
pired. I closed the school with regi'et, but my young 
company are going into good hands ; Miss Matthews 
takes charge in two weeks, and with her they will go 
forward and imbibe the spirit of our expedients." 

Already, in the preceding year, before visiting 
Boston, Mr, Alcott was looking in that direction, 
as the beat place in which to continue hie plan of 
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redeeming mankind by refurming the cducatioa of ] 

children. He made hifi first actual visit there, . 
howeviir, in May, 1828, soon after closing his own 
Bristol Bchoul. There he made the acquaintance 
of Mr. William Russell, with whom he waa after- 
ward associated in the Philadelphia school; and 
from Boston he proceeded to New York and Phila- , 
delphia for the purpose of esamiuiug iufaut schools ' 
in those citicH. Returning to Boston the latter ( 
part of May, he took charge, in June, 1828, of an 
infant school for poor children in Salem Street, 
not far from the church on Hanover Street where 
his friend Emerson waa afterward settled, as col- 
league and pastor, for several years. For a few 
months preceding the summer of 1828, he had been 
in correspondence with Miss May ; and during this 
summer their betrothal, which had been mutually 
pledged, took the form of a public engagement, 
with the approval of the father and brother of the j 
lady, of whom some notice should now be given. 
From a brief summary of her life written by her- 
self in 1872, these facts are taken : — 

" I waa bom Oct. 8, 1800, christeued at King's 
Chapel by R«v. Dr. James Fieeman, and named for 
my grandmother, Abigail May. My father was Col. 
Joseph May, my mother Dorothy Sewall, and I waa the 
youngest of twelve children. Born sickly, and nursed 
by a sickly woman, 1 have survived all my family. My J 
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9L'boolmg was mu<jh interrupted by ill health, but I 
danced well, and at the dancing- school (1812-18U) re- 
member having for partners some boys who afterwai'd 
became eminent divines. I did not love study, but 
books were always attractive. In 1819 I went to pass 
a year with Miss Allyu' of Diixbury (daughter of Rev, 
Dr. Allyn, the parish minister), who assisted me in re- 
viewing my studies; and with her I studied French, 
Latin, botany, read history extflnsivelj, and made notes 
of many books, such as Hume, Gibbon, Hallam's Middle 
Ages, Robertson's Charles V., etc. In October, 1825, 
my mother died. In 1827, while at my brother's in 
Brooklyn, I met Mr. Alcott, whose views on education 
were very attractive. I was charmed by his modesty, 
his earnest desire to promote better advantages for the 
j'oung. Not an educated man himself, he was deter- 
mined that the lai^e fund of Connecticut (81,000,000) 
for educational purposes should be used for higher ends 
than was the case at that time. The same year Dr. 
Joseph Tuckerman, with Mrs, Miuot, Miss Cabot, after- 
ward Mrs. Follen, my sister Greele and others,- sug- 
gested an infant school in Boston. Mr. Aleott was aeut 
for to organize such a school. This brought him to 
Boston, and I had further opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with him." 



Mrs. Alcott 1 
own agency in e 



1 not quite done juatice to her 
.blishing the infant school, and 



' Afterward the wife of Eev. Cor 
town and Cambridge. 
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providing it with an organizing bead. She was 
visiting her brother in Brooklyn in the spring of 
1828, while Mr. Alcott was still teaching at 
Bristol ; and she wrote him there, giving an inter- 
esting sketch of village life in Brooklj-n, and of 
her own pursuits, which, as befitted a young lady 1 
from Boston, were literary and even metaphysical. 
She said : — 

"Your letter to my brother was haoded us by the 
laughing doctor a few hours after Mr. May's departure. 
We had Bwept the hearth, closed the abutters, and do- i 
termined to be happy, though the centre of light and ] 
heat had departed from our home. Your letter cheered J 
us much. And do let us often be cheered, during tlu8 1 
inclement seasoii, by your word and spirit. I promisee 
to say something ou the subject of your former letter j' 
but, my good friend, how can I, when you have sudfl 
all and so welt? The maternal orbit so beautifully d&-] 
scribed, — infantile devclopraent so happily exposed, - 
the moral constitution of God's Providence so firmlyj 
supporting the whole scheme, — I can only subscribe J 
myself ' a realist ' in your theory. 

" I fervently hope that your labors will be appreci-; 
ated in Bristol, and your success commensurate witi 
your exertions. If prejudice tinctures opinion there a 
it does here, yon may toil seven years — yea, seventy 1 
times seven — and not establish truth. My poor brother I 
has spent six of his best years in this place, and has I 
d little. It is discouraging to see the oppo- J 
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sition lliat is ' heated up ' in everything that he prof- 
fers to them for their improTement in knowledge, in 
virtue, in personal good. Our L3-ceum is dissolved for 
want of life ; and everj'body is praj'iog and weepiug for 
hia fellow sinners.' Even the children at school point 
at those they have been taught to consider sinners, 
wagging their heads, — 'lam holier thau thou.' This 
is dreadful, — religion, revelation, their pole star, con- 
verted into a beacon to light up their pious pride ! My 
brother would persuade me I lack charity. I confess 
my cloak Is not so large as bis, nor so well lined. 

" You inquire about my reading, I have read Locke, 
Stewart, Browne, — the latter twice. But my reading 
for the last few years has been rather desultory. My 
health has been so variable, and domestic trials have 
at times so oppressed my mind, that I have been guided 
by the taste of the moment as to the choice of a book. 
We are at present reading ' Napoleon ' by Scott. Dr. 
Channing has reviewed it in his masterly style. He 
makes Napoleon's greatness to consist in Action, which 
is his third grade of greatness. His first is moral, bis 
second intellectual. TVashington he ranks the greatest, 
because a moral man ; he served no selfish end, and 
though he made no highroads over the Alps, yet he 
climbed the mount and saw the Promised Land. 

" Pray write me often, and if my letters are not too 
careless and stupid, I shall be satisfied to keep up this 
form of friendship ; for forms, you know, are the limbs 

1 A Calrinistic " revival " was going o 
cut town. 
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of friendship, though not its life. And now, my rriend, I 
BQuff the candle, and pick out the subject matter of this ] 
epistle if you can." 

The next letter opens the plan of the school in I 
Boston, which led to Mr. Alcott's removal thither. J 
Miss May waa still in Brooklyn, whence she J 
writes, April 9, 1828: — 

"I wish I waa aa great a delinquent in all my selQsh 1 
gratifications as I am in the very desirable one of writ- 1 
inglojou, my good friend. . . . There is ever3*thiDg 1 
going forward in Boston tliat is benevolent and oaten- | 
tatious. Now there is in this great flock a little ' wee I 
lamb' that I wish to have nourished. It is so mnob ] 
easier to be benevolent than it is to be judicious, that I | 
have to guard my heart and rally my judgment before 
1 act. Do help me a little. My friend, Miss HiggiDBon, 
is about getting up an ' Infant School ' for the very poor 
children. The teacher (who I understand is to be a 
woman) is to be paid by subscription, and the Man- 
agers are to assist. She is desirous that I should en- 
gage as manager, and in the mean time wishes me to 
give her some instructions, Kow will you communicate 
to me some brief plan that will be attended with little 
expense and great benefit? This is what is wanted. I 
wish that you were in Boston, that you might aid the 
good work, I shall return in a few weeks, and hope 
to add my mite to the trea-sury of good works. And 
may I expect to see you there ere the sun of Science 
has set or his glory departed? Will the planof youi- 

I I 
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Bohool in Cheshire suit otir purpose for the conduct of 
this school? Or some modification of it perhaps? Let 
me hear from you soon, and before I leave Brooklyn. 

"Do excuse this hasty production, and believe me, in 
haste or never so moderate, your friend." 

This plan bore fruit, as we have seen; and Mr. 
Alcott soon visited Boston, and agreed to take 
charge of the little school in Salem Street, while 
arranging for his more important enterprise later. 
In this also Miss May was interested, and wrote 
to Mr. Alcott from Boston, as follows, June 18, 
1828 : — 

" We meet so seldom, and our conversation is neces- 
sarily so desultory, that I must be excused for venturing 
to visit you occasionally in this way ; more particularly 
when I have anything to suggest for the furtherance 
of your ' prospective plans.' I have relinquished the 
idea of ever undertaking anything of this kind in Bos- 
ton. But I will never cease to feel that I may indi- 
rectly be of service to the rising generation ; ' for it is 
the mysterious law of our nature that none of ua can 
pass through life insulated and solitary, leaving no 
trace behind, since our influence must be for good or for 
evil after us.' I will strive, therefore, that my example 
may give ardor to virtue and confidence to truth, and 
even in this state of passivity some may be better be- 
cause I have lived. 

" Ton wish, I believe, some lady to be associated with 
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you in your Infant School, which I undeiBtand is to cott-'l 
Bist of boys only. Will you allow mc to recommend ■ 
lady in everyway qualified for this aacred trust? — ■ 
Miss Savage, of Salem, the author of ' James Talttot,* 
'The Factory Girl,' etc. She is not engaged at preS- I 
ent in any publication. She mainUtius hci'self by her 1 
needle, and her health suffers for engagements more 1 
congenial to her active fertile mind. She formerly kept 1 
school in Boston, — in 1816, 1 think it was. She gave n 
this little sketch of her plan, which I take the liberty 1 
to send yon for your perusal, not because there is any-^ 
thing new or great, but because it was the best plan'l 
then practised upon. She sent it to mc at that time, h4^ 
I had the care of a Charity School while the establishedS 
teacher was in the country for her health. I think if,] 
this lady could be obtained (that ia, if you feel such a 
auxiliary is necessary to your establishment) , she woaldfl 
be exactly adapted to it 

" I am going into the country for a few days, and shalll 
see an intimate friend of hers who can ascertain heffl 
mind on the subject, if you would like to have me pro-1 
pose it. Her age is about forty. She is sedate withoDifl 
austerity, cheerful without levity, and has perfect controlfl 
of her temper and feelings. I wish you to treat moM 
candidly. If you have any other modification of your^l 
plan, don't hesitate to set aside my proposition, 

"I return your friend 'Owen.'* Do excuse m^. 
keeping it so long. We must rank him with the Abl 

' Robert Owen's " Esaaya on the Formation of Character."! 
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Sicard aDd other philauthropists. May I hope to beat: 
&om 3'ou this week, as I shall probably go to Hinghain 
or BrookLine the next ? If visiting is incompatible with 
your eagagemeuts, do not hesitate to place your thoughts 
on paper. They are particularly valuaWe to me in this 
form, as they iu some degree become my own." 

This suggestion that Miss Savage, "aedate 
without austerity, cheerful without levity, " should 
be employed, did not entirely meet Mr. Alcott'B 
views; but he responded with his usual courtesy 
(July 17, 1828): — 

" You will place me under still deeper obligations by 
mentioning my proposed school to your friend Mias 
Savage, and ascertaiaiag her views about it. Certainly 
I should esteem myself especially fortunate in receiving 
the assistance of so accomplished a lady. But must 
I relinquish the pleasing anticipation awakened a year 
since, while visiting Brooklyn, of your assistance? I 
must acquiesce if your decision is irrevocable. But 
I shall hope that you will sometimes visit my little circle 
in Salem Street. I thought I caught a glimpse of you 
in that vicinity the other day. Shall I add that only 
iny diffldence prevented me from accostingyou there?" 

Mr. Alcott had opened the infant school in Salem 
Street^ Boston, three weeks before (June 23, 
1S28), with seventeen pupils, under a temporary 
engagement to teach there for three months. But 
here we must go back a little, and point out the 
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circumstances attending his former vieit to Boston. 
On the 23d of December, 1827, his diary thus 
notes the letter of Miaa May of the day preceding : 
"Received a communication of an interesting 
nature from Brooklyn." Four months later (April 
20) the diary contains the following entry: — 

"■ April 20, IS2S. Set out for Boston, came on to 
Hartford, and on the 2l8t took the stage to Brooklyn, ar- 
riving ill the afternoon ; stopped at I!«v. Mr. May'e, and 
continued there until the 23d, when I took the stage for 
Providence, and on the 24th reached Boston ; stopping 
at tlie Marlborough Hotel on Washington Street. 

^'■Apr!i2i). Eugagedin calling on gentlemen in refet^ 
ence to tlie establishment of an infant school in Boston ; 
among them were Mr, William Russell, Dr. Coffin, Rev. 
E. S. Gannett, Mr. Gould, and others. Learned that the 
ladies of Boston were about establishing sucli a school 
by cbarity, and visited them likewise ; saw also Dr. 
Charles FoUen, Professor of Gymnastics, and Misa J 
Cabot, author of the ' Well- Spent Hour' (afterward J 
Mrs. FoUen). 

'^ April 27. Attended Unitarian meeting at the Fed- 
eral Street Church. Rev. Dr. Channing discoursed oo I 
the value and importance of the Intellect, showing tbat I 
Christ came to save man from sin, — to save the whole 
man, not a part, — to save his whole nature, moral, ph3's- 
ical, and intellectual. His discourse for this day i 
confined to the latter topic, — salvation of the Intellect | 
In the afternoon Rev. Mr. Gannett gave a discourse J 
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on deeeitfulness, and the necessity of studying tlie lieart. 
These discourses were really interesting, inculcating 
views which I had long entertained on these subjects. 

"April 28. Dined with Mr. Russell, editor of the 
' Journal of Education,' at Koxbury, from whose friendly 
assistance I am to be much benefited in the contem- 
plated infant school, in the evening, attended a meet- 
ing of the teachers of the Franklin Sabbath School. 
Am much pleased with the plain, common-sense style of 
manners which prevails among Ihe Unitarian young peo- 
ple. The infant school is a subject of general discussioD 
among the benevolent ladies interested. Made inqui- 
ries respecting the location of the Infant school, being 
called on by Rev, J. Tuckerman, who accompanied me. 
Attended a meeting of the ladies to form arrangements 
for the school, and was invited to take charge of it for 
three months, which I accepted. 

"Jf«i/4, Sunday. Heai-dRev. Henry Ware, Jr., Uni- 
tarian clergyman, in the morning, and Rev. John G. 
Palfrey in the afternoon, at the Hanover Street Church. 
Am milch pleased with the preaching of the Unitarians 
thus far. At five this evening heard a lecture on Peace 
from the celebrated William Ladd." 

This was the iirat opportunity Mr. Alcott had of 
liateaing to the famous Unitarian preachers of sixty 
years ago, but he found himself at once in a conge- 
nial atmosphere. A few days later he writes: "I 
find the improvers of instruction, with few excep- 
tions, young men about my own age,of similar views 
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and feelings, but men who are leas intelligent an 
the subject of education, eBpecially moral educa- 
tion, than I had supposed. My design is to spend 
three or more months in the charity infant school, 
get that under proper arrangement, and then open 
one in a more central part of the city, for the chil- 
dren of the more intelligent and wealthy people, 
where the means may be furnished of carrying our 
plans into more complete operation. Thiswehave 
encouragement of effecting by autumn. We shall 
secure the aid and recommendation of Mr. Rus- 
sell, Dr. Coffin, Mr. Ware, and other enlightened 
friends of education; and 1 think we cannot but 
succeed in this fine moral climate permanently. 
My health is now improving, and my prospects 
are more promising than I ought to expect. 
What will be the result the AU-wise God only 
knows. Act I must somewhere, and Boston 
seems to me the most favorable place for action 
of any in our country. Here, more than any- 
where else, mind and heart are free to think and 
to feel. Let me rejoice in the blessings of lib- 
erty, but let me honor and not abuse them." 

After three weeks in Boston, Mr. Alcott set out 
for New York, where he arrived May 14; and 
he spent the next fortnight in examining schools 
and talking with educators in the two cities of 
New York and Philadelphia. At an Episcopal 
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church in Philadelphia, Suuday, May 18, 1828, he 
made these reflections : — 

"What a pompous, heartless form of worship was here 
exhibited! Nothing natural, original, or spontaneous 
was permitted to appear. The primitive, beaten track 
of former generations is thought the only riglit way 
among this people, who forget that modes and sj'stems 
should often be changed to suit the changes of improv- 
ing society, and that the Spirit alooe is essential. In 
the afternoon I heard a sermon from Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, of Boston, mostly aimed against the Unitari- 
ans, and supporting the Orthodox. ' Ever learning, and 
never coming to the knowledge of the truth,' — this text 
he applied to the doubting, the unbelieving, to those 
in short who do not assent to the I'ull spirit of Calvin- 
ism. We need no further proof than we here see, that 
our professing teachers are mostly intent to huild np 
their own peculiar form of faith. What can he done to 
turn public attention toward the promotion of human 
happiness and the cause of humao improvement, and 
to teach them that sectarian notions and exclusive sys- 
tems can never promote the great interests of man nor 
the glory of the Supreme Fatber ? Our hopes must rest 
on the rational instruction of the young." 

On the following day Mr, Alcott called on 
Rev. W. H. Furncaa, then a young man and re- 
cently settled as Unitarian minister in Philadel- 
phia, where he still lives and occasionally preaches. 
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Mr. Fumess introduced him to the Swedenborgtan 
minister, who taught a school for young ladies, and 
to MisB Dix, of Boston, who was then much inter- 
ested in infant schools. She gave him an intro- 
duction to Matthew Carey, the Irish bookseller 
and author, whom Mr. Alcott in his diary de- 
scribes as " a benevolent gentleman and writer of 
some note." The friendships formed in Philadel- 
phia at this time led him to settle there as a 
teacher in after years. Returning towards Boston, 
Mr. Alcott visited his father's family at Wolcott, 
and spent a day or two with his cousin, Dr. 
William Alcott, who sympathized with his plans 
for reforming the education of young children. 
He reached Boston May 29, and took up his 
abode at Newell's boarding-house in Franklin 
Street. A day or two after, he made this entry 
in his diary: — 

"June 1, 1828, In the afternoon visited Miss May in 
relation to the infant school, for which she has applied 
as assistant teacher. 1 am unwilling she should thus 
engage with the hope of continuing iu it when I leave ; 
for I am very desirous that she should assist in the 
more desirable situation which I propose in a school of 
a. higher order. And there is reason to think that she 
herself is more interested in the latter situation than in 
the cliarity school, and would assist us with pleasure. 
But perhaps this is indulging a hope which we can 
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never realize. In the acquisition of this lady as an 
assistant I think we should obtain titat kind of help 
which is indiapen sable." 

Instead of Misa May, another lady, Mrs. Brush, 
was appointed, June 5, to be aeeistant teacher, 
and to succeed Mr. Alcott when he should leave 
the charity school. In recording this choice, he 
says that he is, on the whole, glad that Mrs. 
Brush was appointed ; for had Miss May, the 
other candidate, been chosen, the society would 
have claimed her servicea afterward; "and I am 
very anxious to secure them myself in the pro- 
spective school." "But we may perhaps be dis- 
appointed," he adds, "even in this expectation; 
though I know of no young lady equally intelli- 
gent on the subject of infant education, and no 
one feeling a deeper interest in the welfare of the 
young. " 

After Mr. Alcott began teaching the school in 
Salem Street, and upon the su^-'goation in his 
letter of July 17, already cited. Miss May wrote 
for advice to her brother, Rev, Mr, May, in 
Brooklyn, desiring to know whether she ought 
to join with him in his proposed school for 
wealthy children, Mr. May replied, July 21, 
1828: — 

" In answer to your inquiriea whether yon had better 
unite with Mr. Alcott in the school, I will frankly say 
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that I Boe no other objection than the remarks and 
opinions of the world. A man maj- bid defiance to 
these ; a woman cannot without the greatest danger. 
The circumstances of oiir acquaintance with Mr. Alcott, 
and his having gone to Boston at my suggestion and 
with my recommeudntion, would lead a ccnsoriooB 
world to ascribe selfish views both to myself and you, 
if you were now to unite with him in his school. For 
this reason, and for this alone, I decidedly advise you to 
relinquish the plan altogether. You may, and with j-our 
active mind and benevolent heart you doubtless will, 
find other useful objects to labor for, without exciting 
any unkind remark ; and these, however you may think 
you have been steeled against them, will in some meas- 
ure embaiTass, if not paralyze, your efforte in behalf of 
Mr. Aleott'a aohooL I am rejoiced to hear that he con- 
tinues to gain favor ; and I hope he will never falter in 
that good career, — and that, besides favor, he maj' gain 
a handsome compensation too. But don't distress your- 
self about his poverty. His mind and heart are so much 
occupied with other things that poverty and riches do 
not seem to concern him much." 

The plan was accordingly giren up, but of 
course Miss May's interest in the school was none 
the less for that reason. From her diary, dated 
Federal Court, Boston, September, 1828, these 
passages are taken: — 

"In the afternoon, visited the infant school, and 
passed an hour pleasantly there. These children cer- 
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tainly improve fast. I spoke kindly to two or three, who 
were disposed to be noisy and boisterous ; they were 
soon calm and quiet. I engnged one with my micro- 
scope, the otiier in making O's on his slate. There is 
something in the society of children that is peculiarly 
adapted to the exigencies of my mind. I love their 
society when I can unreservedly communicate and as- 
sociate with them. There is much to elevate without 
exhilarating. 

" Sunday. I attended the Chauncy Place Sabbath 
School, and examined my class of girls in the New 
Testament. I found them sinfully ignorant of the 
Christian duties, promises, hopes, and requisitions. I 
shall therefore confine myself to these for the present 
in my instructions, as they are advanced enough to nn- 
derstand the morality which Christ taught. I wish to 
show them that his precepts are practical and imitable. 
His life and character should be made familiar to them 
and lovely, and they should solicit his acquaintance. I 
wish to present instruction on the same subject under 
different aspects ; this will impress the lesson on their 
minds, and give them variety without division. I love 
to teach if I can do it in ray own way, 

" Tuesday. My education has been a very defective 
one. My habits of mind were not early enough formed 
to be capable of great exertion or long- continued exer- 
cise. My reading has been too desultory, my thinking 
superficial. My taste is good. I had rather take from 
the fountain-head than imbibe tnith from popular 
authors, who have diluted it that it may be agreeable 
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to perverted appetites and capricious tastes. I have 
always tried that my mind ahouUl uot be idle, — say 
rather from its very nature it could not be idle, — but I 
fear in my wish to employ it in sometliiug, it has been 
too busy in what has rather sweetened than strength- 
ened it, — filling it with pleasant images rather than 
useful realities. 

" Saturday. Communicated to my friend some 
thoughts on a subject of peculi:ir interest, and received 
an answer partialis' satisfactory. He read to me two in- 
teresting articles from the 'Journal of Education,' — a 
review of • Hints for the Improvement of Early Educa- 
tion and Nursery Discipline,' and ' Early Education, or 
the Mant^ement of Children with a View to their Future 
Character.' These books arc for the use of motliers. Mr, 
C. Francis calls this ' The Children's Age.' It is cer- 
tainly the harvest of mothers . Looked over my friend's 
journal with him. We had a most facetious interview. 
He sees me under every diversity of character and dis- 
position. I shall perhaps be less susceptible when less 
absorbed in this interesting connection." 

Previous to these entries in the diary of Miss 
May, I find pleasing passages concerning a visit 
to the neighboring town of Hingham, where, amid 
friends, she received a visit from her lover. He 
has preserved a reminiscence of this visit of 
August, 1828, in one of hie sonnets, soon to be 
quoted; but the remarks of the young lady are 
also worth citing. 
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Mingfiam, August 20. " Left BoBton at ten o'clock 
in a little packet for Hingham, which we reached at 
Ave o'clock, and found Mr. Brooka's' family expecting 
U3, and veiy hospitablj- glad to see us. Passed the 
evening in conversatioji, and retired early ; but sleep 
forsook my eyes, and slumber my eyelids. I lived over 
the preceding evening, which had been one of peculiar 
intense feeling, 

Thursday, 2Ut. " We spent the day delightfully on 
llie rocks and beach, fishing, shelling, getting moss, etc. 
We had our dinner in a homuly style at Mr. Nichols's, 
wbo allows people to make every convenient use of his 
house, but will take no compensation. The day waa fine. 
Ocean and heaven seemed to blend in one expanse of 
blue. Oh ! had I Jubal's lyre, or Miriam's tuneful 
voice, I should breathe praises of Ocean, who ap- 
proached us in majestic swells, and retired in solemn 
dignity ; bathing the beach with tears and chanting a 
requiem in his hollow murmur. The sun, beaming on 
the waves, which ever and anon kissed in their wild 
emotion, seemed contesting between smiles and tears. 
There is an awful enjoyment in ocean scenery that is 
rather oppressive to me ; a sublimity — I can onlj" 
wonder and adore. 

Friday, 22<?. " Passed the evening at Tranquillity 
Grove, What a magic moonlight throws over every- 
thing ! The most indifferent objects assume a light or 
shade that gives them interest. 

' Kev. Charles Brooka. then preaching in Hingham. 
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■ A holy stilltieHa fills the sky, 
While eveniog tunes ita vesper song. 
And like a sacred lamp on high 
The solitary moon is hung.'" 

Thia quotation iB perhaps from Langhorne, 
who was a popular poet seventy years ago. Quite 
as pleasing is the sonnet written in 1881 by Mr. 

Alcott : — 

" Hither, the gray and shapely church beside, 
At Baudj Hinghani, by the souudiug sea. 
From the disturbing town escaped thus wide, 
I 'm come, from all encumbering care set free, 
To raise the choral song, with friends diBCOurse, 
Roam the wide fields for flowers, or seaward sail, 
Or to Cohasset's strand repair, where hoarse 
Tumultuous surges chant their ceaseless tale ; 
Or poesy entertain, grave Wordsworth's lays, 
Melodious musing childhood's gloriona prime, 
Shakspeare's warm sonnets or Venetian plays, 
Or that sad wizard Mariner's marvelloaa Rime. 
Here in these haunts, thia lovers' company, 
Sweet Love's symposium hold we happily." 

Miss May goes on with her entries in the diary: 
Saturday Evening, August 23. " I have passed a 
pleasant day ; rode in the woods and gathered flowers. 
I found the scarlet pimpernel, or ' poor-man 'a weather- 
glass.' This ' wee, modest, crimson-tippit flower' 
closes at the approach of foul weather, and with equal 
susceptibility expands at the return of fair weather. 
Some flowers droop eo as to shed the rain ; others en- 
velop themselves in the stalk leaves ; others languish 
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and bend, that they need not break. Littio monitors ! 
The hand that made you Is divine. 

Monda-y, 25(/t. " Rather impatient for some intelli- 
geoce from Boston, I shall write to-morrow if nothing 
arrivea. How much I already enjoy in this connection ! 
I hope I am grateful. , , . JSvening. Nothing from 
Boston. 

Tuesday Morning, 26(A. "Have a letter from my 
friend, Exliiblted more pleasnre than was consiBtent 
with my worldly stoicism. The girls laughed, and de- 
clared there was more Are in my eye and warmth in my 
cheek than they ever saw before. I retreated to my 
room. My friend says, and reiterates again and again, 
that we will ' live to make each other wiser, better, hap- 
pier,' Again, ' Our lives shall be spent in the elevation 
and advancement of each other.' May our good reso- 
lutions be strengthened ; may our hearts become sabli- , 
mated by this union, and our minds exalted ; our lives 
hnmble, our hopes elevated, our purpose Heaven! I 
must write to-day. 

Wednesday, 27tk. "Wrote to my friend Rasselas 
yesterday. I must write with more care for my diction, 
chirography, arrangement. I mean to continue this ex- 
ercise of noting down at least what I do, if nothing 
more. My friend suggested it, when I left home, and 
I will try to continue it agreeably. His success has 
been so great it adds force to all he recommends. One 
example is worth t«n precepts. I shall return, I hope, 
in a week, and not leave home again for several 
months." 
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" Rasaelas " (an excellent title for this " Prince 
of Abyssinia ") was well pleased with all that Miss 
May wrote or read. They read much together ; 
and in another sonnet he describee what was her 

taste in books : — 

"My Lady reads, with judgment and good taste, 
Books not too iitaiiy, but the wisest, best, 
Pregnant with sentiment sincere and chaste. 
Rightly conceived were they and aptly dressed. 
These wells of learning tastes she at the source, — 
Johnson's poised periods, t'Snelon's deep sense, 
Taylor's mellifluous nod sage discourse. 
Majestic Milton's epic eloquence, — 
Nor these alone do all her thoughts eng^e, 
But classic authors of the modem time, 
And the great masters of the ancient age. 
In prose alike and of the lofty rhyme : 
Montaigne aud Cowper, Plutarch's gallery, 
Blind Hdmer's Iliad and his Odyssey." 

In a letter of this period Miss May wrote in 
to h( 



"If you will not laugh, I will send you my friend 
F^nelon, whom perhaps you know aud love already. 
This little sketch of his character I very much admired 
some years since. I send you also a little work which 
you may have seen, ' TheodosiuB and Constantia.' The 
story is highly romantic, though true ; but the senti- 
ments of the venerable Langhorne meet my admiration, 
and, may I add, imitation. I do not care to be origi- 
nal If I can be good from Imitation. I send you 'Mason 
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on Self-Knoivledge,' a friend with whom I have asso- 
ciated a little every day. Keep the books and papers 
as long as you please," 

A broader glimpse of Miss May's reading will 
appear in this charming letter, written from the 
house of her friend, Mta. Celia Brooks, of Hing- 
ham, during the visit already mentioned. It is 
dated August 26, 1828, and may be given entire. 

My dear Frieni>, — As I approached the desk to 
thauk luy fi'iend for Iiis continued proofs of remem- 
brance and affection, I laughingly said to those about 
me, "Come, girls, give rae a text for my sermc ;" 
They shouted, "There's nothing true but Her^en." 
Tho emotion it excited in my heart soon reveaied itself 
in my oycs. They called me the " crying philosopher." 
Let them laugh, I am incapable of writing a comment 
on such a text at this moment, for I am fully of the 
belief there is sometiiing true on earth, and you, be- 
loved friend, are constantly convincing me I am right 
I cannot preach on the evanescent joys of life, when I 
feel myself in the full possession of something so very 
real as I believe our friendship to be. I will beUeve 
these girls Lave never enjoyed this real comfort, this 
sunshine of life. For Cicero says: " To take friend- 
ship from life would be taking the sun from the world. 
It beams witJi unclouded radiance on our moral path, 
and is itself warmth and beauty to the very path along 
which it invites ns to proceed. He who loves a friend 
is too rich to know what poverty and misery are." 
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" Celestial Happiness, where'er slbe etoops 

To visit earth, one shrine the goddess finds. 
And one alone, — to make her sweet amends 
For absent Hearen, — the bosom of a frieBd|.J 
Where heart meets heart, reciprocally softt 
Each other's pillow to repose, divine." 

Tou have taught me there is truth and sound phi- 
losophy on the earth. Tlie climate is not too cold for 
truth and love. I shall practise upon this belief until 
you remove the bandage fi'oni my mental vision which 
friendship, not love, has wound about it. Virtue atone 
- is stable, because virtue alone ia consistent. I will en- 
jt\tliose things I feel to be substantial, and which from 
thei- jiature must continue and increase. I do not ex- 
pect tt^ 5athcr flowers all my life. There is much to 
wonder at and adore in the rougher formations of na- 
ture. I love the trials to which we are exposed. They 
elicit powers which are so latent they seem not to be 
there, — powers which strengthen by exercise and polish 
by friction. 

I am enjoying myself abundantly walking on the 
beach and rambling iu the woods. The colorings are 
delightful. I wish you by my side when revelling in 
Flora's kingdom. It is a new creation, — a further 
revelation of God's love and providence. Your friend 
Thomson loved these little emblems of virtue. Herbs 
were planted for the use of man ; flowers bloomed for 
his instruction. They must not be neglected ; and when 
opportunity favors we will together pay our tribute to 
Flora and her suite. . . . I do not allow myself any- 
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thing like Beelasion. I came here to make others happy, 
and in doing so I shall in a good degree secure my 
own happinesa. Whether I succeed or not, I don't 
know. But DUi' moralists tell us that the happiness of 
virtue consists not in any ulterior good it may procure, 
but in the love and practice of it. It consists not in 
the dowry which virtue brioga, but in herself with all 
her loveliness. 

I shall probably return on Tuesday next. You need 
make no apology for your MSS, They are fall of 
entertainment and instruction ; and were they not, it 
would be a pleasure to me to read what you think It 
worth while to write. Am I not zealous ? This may 
be my sin. You shall correct by all the temperance you 
h t ercise, but I love to see zeal in a good 

All will apply one of Jeremy Taylor's 
b a t f 1 11 strations to my case: "So long as the 
fl m k 11 and the light shines, so long does the 
m d f m n stand close to the altar and wait upon 
the sacrifice. The river that runs slow, and creeps by 
the banks, and begs leave of every turf to let it pass, is 
drawn into little hollownesses, and dies with diversion ; 
but when it runs with vigorousness and a full stream, 
it breaks down every obstacle, stays not to be tempted 
by little avocations, but runs into the sea through full 
and useful channels." 

I am leading j'ou I know not where. I cannot help 
being impressed with the idea which your letters ami 
conversation invariably leave on ray mind, that you are 
a tremhlinff beliecer. You don't doubt me, but you don't 
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realixe, etc. Now this ia a Bpirit yon must exorcise. I 
realize and am in the full eajoyment of all which such a ' 
reality can afford me. 1 close by quoting MontaigDe, 
who, in trying to describe the affection he felt for his 
friend, said, " When I ask myself whence it is that I 
feel this joy, this ease, this serenity when I see him, 
it is because it is he, it is because it Is I; and this is all 
I can say." 

The character of thia lady will sufficiently 
appear from her letters. There is in existence, of 
the same date or a little later, a character of Mr. 
Alcott himself, written to Mias May by his couBin, 
Dr. William Alcott, theu of Wolcott, where tie 
two cousins had long lived side by side. Dr. 
Alcott wrote, September, 1828: — 

" Afler a liberal abatement for defects, hitherto in- 
separable from human nature, and too frequently asso- 
ciated with what is termed genius, you will find your 
friend's mind an original one. He is a pupil in the 
school of Nature, — an ardent philanthropist, theoreti- 
cally and practically; seeking distinction, perhaps, but 
seeking it only in ttie great and godlike labors of in- 
vestigating truth and promoting human happini 
You will And him contemning wealth and externals in 
themselves considered ; liberal and charitable, almost 
to a fault; friendly when he professes himself so, and 
seeking the good of those who from ignorance or inten- 
tion injure him." 
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In copying this passage in hia diarj from a 
letter written by Dr. Alcott to Miss May, Mr, 
Alcott obaerves: — 

"Thus the pencil of fnendahip paints. Would the 
original were like the copy, would that tlie coloriog 
were not too high! What he has said I am, let me 
be emuloua to be. With this for my standard of imi- 
tation, and with the influences of the gentle being with 
whom I am to spend my days, what may I not become ? 
Aid me, thou God of Love ! to improve my opportuni- 
ties, to turn all the favors of Thy grace to the forma- 
tion of character, — to assimilate myself to Thee I Aid 
her to be all that Thou and she desire ; aid us both in 
the progress of life and felicity ! " 

In his diary for Sept. 21, 1828, Mr. Alcott enters 
these observations : — 

" At Colonel May's. With the family of this benevo- 
lent man I was already acquainted, — with S. J. May 
of Erooklyji, and Mrs. Samuel Greele of Boston, the 
aetive friend and adviser of A. This family is dis- 
tinguished for urbanity and benevolence, for native 
manners aud nobleness of soul, for moral purity and 
general bene&cenoe. A. gives me this character of her 
mother, whom she loved with all the ardor of her heart, 
and UDder wbo«u> >^g|u!e she imbibed much of her 
qiialitie?. nnd dir ^^Kof her spirit : — 

" ' M iMit'l.' '■■'iwj fharacteristic was her 

afTinM^^HA ' I'li'ied her husband and 
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children ; she loved the whole human family, and went 
about doing good. Her attachments were strong, her 
snfferinga proportionately severe. She was constantly 
solicitous that hei- daughters should be educated as fit 
eompanions for man. She was reserved in her deport- 
ment ; she loved tlie doing of a good action better than 
the describing it. She never said great things, but did 
ten thousand generous ones. Her heart was all tender- 
ness, — a tenderness stealing through the sluices of be- 
nevolence and softening every aspect of her ubaracter- 
No success of her frieads ever reached her knowledge 
that she was not glad, and showed her gladness in her 
eyes ; and no misfortune ever solicited commiseration 
that she did not relieve or participate by her generosity. 
Her life was a series of kind compliances, vlrtaous pur- 
poses, energetic exertion. She looked well to the 
ways of her household, and ate not the bread of idle- 
ness ; she opened her mouth with caution, and on her 
tongue was the law of kindness.' " 

Mr. Alcott then goes on to say, — 

" I can in some degree realize the character of this 
good woman from her influence on her children. It was 
this influence which made our A. the atfectionate firiend, 
the disinterested companion, the ardent lover. It was 
tliis that imparted to the original strength of her mind 
its energy and independence, to her heart its delicate 
sensibilities and firm purposes." 

Ill this same month of September, on Sunday, 
the 28tti, Mr. Alcott heard, apparently for the first 
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time, his friend Emerson. Tlie brief entry in Ma 
diary is as follows: "Attended the exercises at 
Chauncy Place Sunday-School; the number of 
scholars near seventy, — prospects on the whole 
encouraging. Heard a sermon from Eev, Mr. 
Emerson on the Universality of the Notion of 
the Deity, — a very respectable effort. " It was at 
this church in Channcy Place, but not in this 
building, that Emerson's father, Rev. William 
Emerson, preached; but the son was only occa- 
sionally preaching there, as he did in other 
pulpits, where the services of a young substitute 
or candidate happened to be in demand, and he 
did not preach regularly in Boston until the early 
part of 1829. Mr. Alcott's acquaintance with him 
did not begin until some years later. The young 
schoolmaster was more in the habit of listening 
to Dr. Channing and his colleague, Mr. Gannett; 
but he was not specially attached to any church, 
and was apt to criticise those who spoke from the 
pulpit. In October, 1828, his diary reads: — 

" Heard a sermon from a stranger at Dr. Cbanning's 
on ' Brotherly Love.' The preacher seemed a well- 
intentioned man, but unable to arrange bis thoughts to 
produce effect upon hearers. His manner was labored 
and unnatiu'al, his thought commouplace. I am dissat- 
isfied with the general preaching of every sect, and 
with the individuals of any sect. The style of preach- 
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ing among the UniUriane, as roganls thought and man- 1 
ner, approaches nearest my views ; but even thiB, it i 
seems to me, is very objectionable, TLere is too much ' 
merely doctrinal, too little of practical thought. Reli- 
gion, after all, id not made Bultlciently rational, spon- 
taneous, and social. Duty is too much involved in 
belief, — theory and form are more limn practice, than 
intelligent feeling and action. The pulpit is not sufli- 
ciently adapted to e^'ery-daJ■ life. Preaching is too 
mucli an affair of another life, teaching men liow to die 
rather than how to live. It takes the thoughts of men 
too far from themselves, — to heaven rather than to the 
concerns of earth, tfie employments given us by our 
great Employer, Instead of studying the nature and 
purposes of God in the revealed works of creation and 
Providence, they lead us through a labyrinth of theory, 
ofbookwork, far away from the ever-present and all- 
pervading Deity. They lead us to what man has said 
or thought, and recorded in books, ratlier than to what 
He who made man has recorded in living characters, | 
in the things of creation, providence, and redemption. 
Christianity is emphatically a system of Redemption, 
or, to give the thought a more modern aspect, a system ' 
of Education. Its author is a Redeemer in the same \ 
sense that an instructor is the redeemer of his pupils, 
— by exerting an influence upon tlieir mind and heart, 
which forms their characters for virtue. The great \ 
eri'or of preachers consists in their incorrect estimate j 
of human nature, and of the power of external means j 
in the formation of character. They give man too j 
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many precepts, too few illiistrattons, Thej keep him 
ignorant of his own nature (as they too often are them- 
selves), and then blame hiui as intentionally vicious in 
liis mistaken raeaoa of obtaining happiness. They 
teach too mueh the commandments of men, — drink too 
ileep of the spirit of earth. Instead of being pi-actieal 
membera of society, they are too often raised above it. 
And as the blind become leaders of those move blind, 
the eorrespondiug catastrophe follows. It is not the 
precocious creation of character by arbitrary influences 
which can give moral permanence and harmony to man- 
kind. Our progi'ess to be continuous must be natural, 
— the progress of nature, the development of our own 
resources. It must be the impulse of the divine en- 
ei^y ; man must not hasten it, he must not interrupt 
it, Hia business is to take every obstacle from the 
path of its advance, — permitting the author of life and 
of the living to form lit characters in his own appointed 
way." 

It will be aeen from these sentenceB that Mr. 
Alcott in youth was a follower of the inward 
light, and had adopted what Sir William Dave- 
nant called "an ingenious Quakerism." His sys- 
tem of education was but the development of these 
ideas; and he believed that children, even from 
infancy, could be trained to open their minds for 
divine influencea as readily as for those which 
ordinarily are presented to them. Thus, in leaving 
the infant school in Salem Street in October, 
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1828, as he had expected to do, he writes in his 
diary : — 

"I sliall leave this school in a few days to Mrs. 
Brash; continuing, if requested, to spend an hour or 
two there daiij- for a few months to come. The chil- 
dren are now in a state wliere peculiar managemeut is 
needed ; they are considerably advanced in tlie awaken- 
ing process ; they need that the thoughts and feelings 
which have been elicited should be directed to proper 
purposes. The difHctilty of management is thus much 
increased. A knowledge of the human mind and heart 
alone can give this direction ; the spirit of progress 
can only be preserved by natural means, — tlie simple 
and gradual regulation of influences upon the whole in- 
fant being. I find every resource of my mind called in 
demand by these children. When will the friends of 
the young regard the full value of ' influences,' — when 
will they see to it that these are purely moral in theu- 
effects?" 

With such views Mr. Alcott found himself in 
harmony with Dr. Channing, from whom he 
quotes, Oct. 12, 1'828, the drift of a sermon heard 
that day. The great Unitarian preacher sought 
to remove the superstitious aHSOciations that 
had gathered around the office of a Christian 
minister. He defined the duties of that office, 
and made them of the same character as those of 
all other moral instructors. The mother, he said, 
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is a minister in her nursery, by the influence 
which she exerts upon her children. Parents are 
preachers, teachers of all classes are preachers; 
so are the intelligent by their influence over the 
ignorant. All men are preachers to each other. 
The clergyman is only a teacher of a higher order, 
inasmuch as the subjects of his instruction are 
elevated above all others, — but still a teacher, a 
man, seeking to enlighten the common mind by 
the rational ex])08ition of truth, and thus prepare 
men to work out their own progress. Upon this 
abstract of the sermon Mr. Alcott thus remarked : 
"I like the morality of Dr. CljanniDg, because it is 
intelligent, liberal, praetical ; it allows all men to be 
teaciicrs, ministers, priests. It entrusts salvation to 
the personal effort of all ; it does not make the preacher 
the author of individual happiness or misery ; does 
not invest him with the power of saving manldnd, or 
make him responsible to the Judge of all for their 
characters. It makes every man the pupil of everj' 
other mind ; makes every man responsible for himself 
alone in the use which he makes of all the means of 
improvement. Tliere is no mystery about duty ; there 
is no mystery about the person or tlie office of those 
who teach us the means of duty one day in seven. 
They possess no divine right to prescribe a given 
course ; tiiey are men, like others. They should be re- 
garded as co-opernting with mothers, with teachers of 
every class, with society in its general influence, with 
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the providences of Nature. This is the system of Jesiw 1 
Christ for the ChnstiaQ education of the world, — the -J 
great purposo of the Supreme Instructor." 

It will easily be seen that opinions of this sort 
did not recommend Mr. Alcott to the priestly 
class, even among the Unitarians, — still less to 
the clergymen of hia own church and of the 
stricter sects at that time. But the course of 
events has brought almost all Christians to a 
similar view of the clerical office, and the impor- 
tance of early education. 

While making arrangements for his new school 
in Common Street about tlie middle of October, 
Mr. Alcott got a letter of congratulation from hia 
mother upon his engagement with Miss May : — 

Affectionate Son, — We received your letter dated 
September 5, and read it with much pleasure and sat- 
isfaction. We rejoice, and I trust are thankful, for the ' 
prasperity of our children, — and parlicularly for you, ai 
you have been a man of misfortunes, — and hope j'out 1 
prospects will not raise you so high as to induce you i 
to forget that you, as well as others, are subject to dis- 
appointments. Every circumstance appears favorable 
to all of us, Dr. William says that he is surprised when 
he reflects upon your prospects a few years since, and 
your present ones. Your future prosperitj-, mj 
depends upon your future conduct. I am assured that ■ 
that will be good. Tell Miss May that I thank her 
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Ler frieodly letter. I should like to write her ; but my 
pour edu<;atioD, and the habit of writing but little, must 
be my reason for omitting it, I hope to see her one 
day, and communicate my thoughts and feelings to her 
by conversatiou. I know you are eojoyiag life with 
your friends in Boston, and particularly with her. 1 
hope you have considered well, and decided in your 
own mind concerning your companion for life, and from 
your usual character I have no reason to doubt but 
what you have. Give my love to your companion, and 
write na when we may expect the happiness of seeing 
her and you." 

Mr. Alcotfc had submitted pages of his diary to 
the inspection of Miss May, who in a letter dated 
Boston, Oct. 28, 1828, thus writes; — 

" Your journal has been most interestmg and valua- 
ble to me. You have revealed the man I have ever 
wished to know, and the being I thought alone I could 
love. It would be but generous in me to continue my 
diary. It is not through fear that you should descry 
my weaknesses that I have faltered, but the force of 
circumstances. My mind takes strong inclinations ; my 
dislikes are antipathies, my preferences loves. Your 
journal furnishes me with the key to your mind and 
heart, and I never use it without finding what I ex- 
pected, — intelligence and affection. 

" You shall know my defects as fast and as far aa 
I have the opportunity to exhibit them. Were you ever 
to avail yourself of tbis power to my prejudice, I should 
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still think it the right course, and this one of its ind- 
dental defects. A man should know when he has ob- 
tained the affection of a woman whom he wishes, to be 
his future companion ; should he not have the satisfao- 
tion to know what his securitj- for future happiness is? 
If he is sure of that, it is his own fault if mutual hap- 
piness is not the result. When I speak of Love, I do 
not mean that flippant little god to whom the votaries of 
fashion address their prayers, wliose wings they some- 
times borrow and flutter thi-ough the bowers of ideal 
roses and lilies ; nor those more careless pursuers of 
pleasure who ' kneel at every shrine, and lay their heart 
on none.' No, — I mean that clear though deep current 
of affection which, stealing silently, unobserved, into 
. all the recesses of the heart, issues thence only in the 
pure, healthy rills of kindness, tenderness, good-will, 
devotion. This is what I feel for the only being whom 
I ever loved as companionable, or with whom I could 
associate in the heavenly tie of matrimony," 

Mr. Alcott gave up his Salem Street school 
October 17, and on the 20th, Monday, began in 
Common Street with six boys. The diary says: — 

"I found these children very intelligent, and suc- 
ceeded in making them happy while at the schoolroom. 
The remarks of their parents who eame with them re- 
garding the purposes of the school were generally grat- 
ifying. My patrons are from the most intelligent, 
wealthy, and worthy class of society in Boston. They 
seem sincerely interested in the rational education of 
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their children,' and estimate my plan of instruction 
very correctly. I think they will allow me time to 
develop its results. 

"October22. Four more children have appeared. Thus 
far all have been vei'y happy ; they are generally docile, 
and several of them can read and spell with consider- 
able facility. They are the very class of children I 
have desired ; excellent materials for the study of Na- 
ture in ber simplicity and innocence. I wish to philoso- 
phize upon the pure workmanship of the Creator, — to 
aid in preserving its symmetry and beauty." 

At thia time Bronson Alcott was almost twenty- 
nine years old, full of hope, happily situated, and 
delighting in the city which appeared to welcome 
him so cordially. Sunday morning, Octoher 26, 
after listening to a sermon from Dr. Channing on 
the text, "It is more bleased to give than to re- 
ceive," he enters in his diary this glowing 



"There is a city in our world upon which the light 
of the sun of righteousness has risen, — a sun which 
beams in its full meridian splendor there. Its influ- 
ences are quickening, invigorating the soula which 

• The names and ages of the flrat tflu children were: 
Peter Oxenbridge Thacher, five jeara; Samuel S. Greele, 
four; Robert F. Rogers, four; Samuel H. Rnaaell, five; 
Austin. Kuhn, four; Edward Bangs, three; Charles John 
Higginson, sis; Fraueia C. Williams, four; Henry T. Davis, 
five; . . . Reynolds, ten. The tuition was f38 a year. 
10 
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dwell within it. It is the source whence every pure 
stream of thought and purpose and performance ema- 
nates. It is the city that is set on high ; it cannot be 
liid. It is Boston, whose morality is of a purer and 
more elevated kind than that of any city in America. 
Ghauning is its moral teacher; his sj'stem of instruc- 
tion is that of Christ, — the system of Redemption, of 
Improvement, of Happiness. Future generations will 
hail Chauning as a benefactor. His name will go down 
to posterity among the bright and shining ones, — those 
who have elevated the system of things toward the pur- 
poses of the Creator. Channing's school is but the 
school of Christ, adapted to the present prc^ees of 
society." 

This was one aide of the picture, and not much 
exaggerated. But now for another Bide. On the 
same day, Mr. Alcott, -with Mies May, dined at 
the house of Madam Scott, her eccentric great- 
aunt; and the diary gives this record; — 

" This old lady is known as the former wife of Gov- 
ernor Hancock, and still considers herself invested with 
the honors of Revolutionary respect. She is fond of 
society, even at the advanced period of life to which 
she is arrived ; to enjoy it, she is constantly admitting 
persons of her acquaintance to visit her, being too 
much absorbed in her own madamism to call on others. 
Such persons she receives to her august presence, as 
she sits in her chair; their happiness appears to con- 
sist in attendance at her house, and in the entertain- 
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ment which she tliere ofFers them, — herself, her table, 
her wine, her association with Governor Hancook, whom 
she speaks of by tlie familiar name of ' My Mr. Han- 
cock,' still retaining her primary idea of possession. 
She considers hei-self still invested and entitled with 
the honors of the former mistress of his mansion on 
Beacon Hill. (We were the sole guests on this occa- 
sion ; seated in her chair, she reoeived us familiarly, 
and with courtly pleasantry rallied myself on the honor 
of this new aUiance with her name). She seems to be 
a lady of very little force of mind, depending upon the 
idea of her connection with Mr. Hancock as the basis 
of her fame and greatness. Her manners are very 
abrupt, though apparently very sincere ; and the sin- 
cerity and amiableness of her disposition make her 
interesting even in her foibles. Dinner was announced. 
The servants did not come at her call. She exclaimed, 
with all the peevishness of pampered age, ' Sarpents ! 
why are ye so long in bringing the dinner?' The din- 
ner was brought ; we sat down. The old lady would 
have the pudding first ; she would have the old fashion, 
for it was the best. She helped me most bountifully, — 
two large pieces of her fine large apple pudding were 
inti'ustfld to my disposal. A. gave me some of her fine 

cider sauce for it. 'If was only there, how be 

would love some of it; she should like to compare 
some of her sauce with Mrs. May's, and see which was 
the best' A. did not put enough of it on my pud- 
ding, I must have some more ; she would help me her- 
self, and give me enough. She requested A. to reach 
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her the bowl of sauce. A. offered to help me, without 
complying with her wieh as expeditiously as she desired. 
' Give me the sauce,' ahe exclaimed, in a tone of height- 
ened impatience; 'he shall have enough, I say.' The 
sauce was handed, and she dealt it out by spoonfuls. 
The roast beef was placed upon the table ; she would 
carve herself. ' Governor Hancock's wrist wa3 lame, 
she learned to ear\e when living with him ; she had 
not fot^otten how, only her less strength made her 
less successful than she wished.' But she would cari'e, 
and would carve in the old-fashioned style. The knife 
was dull ; she had sent it to be sharpened, but it was 
duller than ever. The old-fashioned way of carving, 
' altogether tlie best,' was to cut sidewise of the piece, — 
crosswise was an innovation of later times which she 
did not approve. The old lady commenced with some 
difficulty ; she succeeded in furnishing me with a piece 
or two of her fine roast beef. ' Was it tender? Was 
it done enough?' I assured her it was very good, — 
for indeed it was, according to my education and taste. 
She ate no meat herself, — the broth onlj-, with bi'ead 
or potatoes. I despatched her two i5rst slices of roast 
beef. The knife was indeed too dull to car^■e with. 
'Whore was the file?' It was procured. 'Would I 
sharpen the knife ? ' I drew it across the file a few times, 
and offered to help myself to a piece of her fine roast. 
' No, she would do it herself.' Mention was made by 
A. of my engagement at the Sunday-school at a quar- 
ter-past one o'clock. ' She would not go,' she said, 
' and lose her dinner, — the children might all go to j 
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Old Nick first.' I helped myeelf to another piece, and 
at the ringing of the chuvch-bell arose to leave the table. 
' Was I going? I must come again, come aad take tea 
with her, — come when I could eat without being in a 
hurry,' 1 left for the Sunday-school." 

Between this old lady — who said that she 
married Governor Hancock for his station, and 
Captain Scott, her second husband, for love — 
and the saintly Channing, there was a wide dif- 
ference; but one was as truly representative of 
Boston sixty years ago as was the other. 

Mr. Alcott's little school increased from ten 
pupils, all boys, in October, to twenty at the end 
of the quarter in January, In February he formed 
a plan for admitting girls also, and made arrange- 
ments for removing from his somewhat inconven- 
ient schoolroom on the second floor in Common 
Street, to a room on the ground floor near St. 
Paul's Church, Tremont Street. His circular to 
parents was as follows : — 

" Mr. Alcott proposes to connect with Lis school for 
boys a department for the instruction of girls of similar 
ages, to be nnder his general superintendence, with the 
individual attention of a female associate. The loca- 
tion to be central. Should the proposition be favorably 
regarded by his patrons and their friends, arrangements 
will be made for the reception of these children some 
time in April next" 
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This plan was not immediately carried out; but 
when it took eiTect, Misa Elizabeth Peabody be- 
came associated with Mr. Alcott in the manage- 
ment of this early experiment of co-education in 
Boston, — a fact which led, some years later, to 
the publication by her of "The Record of a 
School, " — namely, of the Temple School in 1835- 
1836, of which mention will be made hereafter. 

During 1828-1829 the Boston school went for- 
ward with some success. It was removed to more 
convenient rooms in April, 1829, and the spring term 
opened on Tremont Street, near St. Paul's Church, 
with thirty children, whose tuition was eight 
dollars a quarter, and with the prospect of ten or 
fifteen more before the close of the term. In this 
same month, April 7, Mr. Alcott heard the news 
of hiB father's death at Wolcott, and visited his 
mother there for a few days (April 13-17); and on 
his return to Boston spent a few days with Miss 
May in Brooklyn, where she was then living and 
taking care of her brother's children. This ab- 
sence of his future wife from Boston was a trial to 
both of them; and their correspondence, which 
was frequent, was insufficient to preserve that 
entire unity between them which is so seldom 
seen even in those well mated. In his diary Mr. 
Alcott reproaches himself, saying, "I do not yet 
give my companion all the sympathy and kindness 
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which her delicate nature requires; could I be with 
her conataEtly, I should better understand her sym- 
pathies, and touch them as they need. " A later 
entry in the diary, Dec. 19, 1829, continues this 
self-reproach : — 

"Wrote to my companion at Brooklyn. I am ap- 
prehensive that my not writing earlier will make her 
anxious. For, univorthy as I am of her love and con- 
fidence, the proofs of her disinterested affection have 
been too often given to leave room for further doubt. 
I have too often pained hei' sensibilities by allusions to 
doubts and feara, — one of those habits of my miod 
which, though necessary in the pursuit of truth, is per- 
haps questionable in the delicate expression of love, 
where the language of confidence is invariably de- 
manded by the heart. I will try to avoid not only 
such expressions, but the feeling which allows it, — for 
to the most reasoning woman a reasoning love is un- 
congenial and suspicious. Perhaps a woman must tmst, 
and find her happiness in this, more than our sex can." 

These extracts point to a questioning and de- 
spondent turn of mind, which, when seen in so 
hopeful a person as Mr. Alcott, usually indicated 
ill-health; and this was indeed his condition 
frequently during the early years of teaching. He 
had thrown off his long illness at Cheshire, and 
he ascribed his complete recovery there to the 
habit of bathing in a running stream, as he had 
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done in his boyhood at Wolcott; but "I was re- 
stored," he Bays, "after a fearful loss of vigor and 
spirita." Some return of this dispiriting condition 
may be traced in his journal in 1829-1830 ; but the 
last instance of it which will be cited is this entry 
for Jan. 25, 1830 : - 

" Heard from my companion in Brooklyn. Our mar- 
riage in the spring seema U> me, on the whole, war- 
ranted by existing circumstances. Were none but 
myself involved in the consequences, I should not hesi- 
tate a moment. But ihe happiness of another may be 
involved by Ihe decision. But are not the ills of life, as 
well as its happinesses, alleviated by united sympathy 
aud affection, and can separation avert their presence? 
Have 1 not rather listened to a deceitful delusion, when 
I imagined I was obeying the dictates of reason? Why 
should we be longer separated in anticipation of dis- 
tant and dubious evils, when the miseries of absence 
are the most certain, the most increasing, we can feel? 
Providence bestows his bounties equally npon all, and it 
will be our folly alone if we do not obtain our share. 
In hope, when founded upon virtue, there is safety; 
and in virtue combined with love there is both safety 
and happiness, though external ills assail, and norldly 
circumstances oppose." 

The marriage took place, as already mentioned, 
May 23, 1830; and Mr, Alcott continued his 
BoBton Bchool until the following December, when 
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being invited under auapicioua conditions to open 
a Bchool among the Quakers of Philadelphia, at 
Germantown, he removed thither, and there his 
two eldest daughters were horn. He had already 
come into communication with friends in Phila- 
delphia through his interest in education, which 
was a suhject much discussed at that time in 
Philadelphia as well as in Boston. Among his 
correspondents was Mr. Roherts Vaux, a distin- 
guished citizen, who offered a prize for a treatise 
on education, for which Mr. Alcott competed, and 
concerning which there is an interesting letter by 
Mrs. Aleott to her brother : — 

Boston, July 25, 1830. 
Mt deak Bsoihss, — Tou kindly inquire about the 
essay. It has not, nor probably will receive the pre- 
mium. But Mr. Alcott has received a letter from Mr. 
Vaux, one of the principal men there, wUicU is a hun- 
dred dollars to a man who expects to get his living by 
the labor of his brains. I must give you an extract, 
lest you may think I have appraised his opinions 
too highly. "Thy essay I have attentively read; it 
afforded me more pleasure and instruction than any- 
thing of the kind which has come under my notice. It 
is strongly marked by practical wisdom and pure Chris- 
tian philosophy, and is worthy a place in every family 
in our country. It is my wish to see thy admirable 
opinions in print. Allow me to suggest to you their 
publication in some form for the information of our 
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fellow -citizens. Should it be published aa a tract, llie 
happiest consequences would flow from it I will do 
all in my power to have it widely spread in Pennsylys 
nia. I will use every means to aid in the diffusion of 
such doctrines as thy communication teaches, assured 
that their adoption by parents and teachers would ad- 
minister incalculable blesainga to the rising generation." 
Mr. Vaux, from all wc can learn, is the Brougham of 
tliat part of our country. Mr. Alcott had carried his 
essay to Mr. Jenks previous to the reception of this 
letter. He is in doubt what to do. In the Examiuer 
it will be rather too exclusive, I am afraid. It will 
hardly be accessible to a certaiu class of minds who 
through another channel can be most successfully 
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Writing from Philadelphia, Dec. 26, 1830, Mrs. 
Alcott gives this account of the circle to which 
she waa there introduced : — 

" Among our new acquaintance, those most impor- 
tant to us are Mr. Roberts Vaus and family, Mr. Vaughan, 
Mr. Taylor, Mr. Robert Walsh, Mr. Erekine Hazard and 
wife, Dr. Rush, and Dr. McCiellau.' These are all in- 

' The persons above mentioned, with others whose names 
occur in Mr. Alcott's diary, were among the first citizens of 
Pennsylvania. Roberts Vaux, whose son, Kichard Vaux, has 
much distinguished himself in the management of prisons, 
was at this time President of the School Board in Philadel- 
phia, and of the Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion ol 
Public Schools. Dr. George McCIellan waa a distinguished 
physician, and the father of General McCIellan. Dr. James 
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telligeiit, interesting people, and disposed to favor Mr. 
Aleott's purposes. Besides these, there are Rev. Mr. 

Rush was the grandson of the famoua Dr. Euaii, and himsell 
took high rank in his profession. James Taylor was a Scotch- 
man, one of the first men in Fliiladelphia to follow the lead 
of Dr. Priestley, and establish a Unitarian congregation, — 
a man of wealth and wide acquaintance. Dr. Keagy, of 
Swiss descent, had been a practising physician in Baltimore, 
afterward the teaeher of a Festalozzian school at llarrisburg, 
and for a while Superintendent of the Philadelphia House of 
Refuge, before taking charge of William Peun's school. John 
Vaughan was of the English family of that name, and emi- 
grated with Dr. Priestley at the time, as Coleridge said, 

■' When ronaed by Ihat dark Vizier, Riot nida 



Had dri\ 
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Vaughan liimself waa a pupil of Dr. Aiken, the father of Mrs. 
Barbauld, and belonged to that set of which the Aikens in 
England were a good example. Robert Walsh was of Irish 
descent, a Roman Catholic, and therefore somewhat opposed 
to common school education; an excellent writer, and then 
ijuite eminent. Dr. W. H. Furness, another of the circle, 
and the pastor of Taylor and Vaughan, was in 1830 a young 
clergyman, a schoobuate in Boston of Waldo Emerson, and 
his intimate friend through life. He was then the only Uni- 
tarian nuniater in Philadelphia. Mr. Hazard was a descend- 
ant of Dr. Belknap's correspondent, Ebenezer Hazard, who 
made the first collection of American State papers, — he was 
himself an overseer of the Philadelphia Almshouse, and 
much interested in education. Another of the circle, Mr. 
Bolmar, was a French teacher of intelligence and amiable 
manners. Reuben Haines, of Germantown, was a wealthy 
Quaker, much interested in practical matters, in business 
and agriculture, and particularly devoted to cattle-breeding 
and to the study of natural science. His death, in 1831, had 
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Carll, a Swedenboi^ian minister, interested particularly 

in Infant schools, having introduced these into the city, 
— and Dr. Keagy, who has the care of the Friends' 
School founded here by William Penn himself. I am 
very much pleased with the society thus far, There is 
a weekly meeting on Saturday evenings, established by 
a Dr. Wistar several years since, called the Wistar Party, 
and continued in remembrance of him. It is for social 
and intellectual purposes, and strangers are invited 
and people brought together under the moat fai'orable 
circumstances for the interchange of courtesies and 
conversation. Mr. Alcott and Mr. Russell attended the 
last one, and came away wholly satisfied with this truly 
benevolent and effective means of introducing strangers 
to the most respectable and intelligent citizens. Indeed 

much to do with the ill success of Mr. Alcott'a school, ol 
which he had been the chief promoter. 

I find in Saninel Hazard's " Register of Pennsylvania," a, ^ 
weekly newspaper published in Philadelphia during 1831, i 
many indications that the subject of education, and particu- ' 
larly the aystems of Peatalozzi and Fellenberg were much 1 
dificusaed in that city. The Register for June, 1831, publishes 
in full a lecture by F. A. Ismar (a Swiss who had come to 
America), containing an elaborate description of Fellenberg'a 
school at Hofwyl, which was then in full tide of success. 
Mr. Ismar was one of Mr. Alcott'a friends, and ia mentioned 
several times in the journal. He was placed at the head of 
an agricultural seminary at Bolton Farm, in Bucks County, 
Penn. ; and among his supporters were William Meredith, 
Anthony Morris, J. R- Tyson, G. Emerson, and Thomas C. 
James, who speak of him in a letter dated June 1, 1S31, 
with high praise. 
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we have not known what it is to be in the ' land of 
strangers ; ' for my own part, I know not the feeling, 
nor can I, while enjoying the protection and confidence 
of my husband. The days of my married life have been 
bright days." 

The school at Germantown could not be opened 
until May, 1831 ; but in the mean time the Alcotts 
took up their abode in that suburban town, which 
is now a part of the great city. While waiting for 
his school to open, Mr. Alcott made these com- 
ments on Philadelphia, as he saw it in 1831 : — 

" Compared with Boston, there seems to exist here all 
the plainness and simplicity of manners for which the 
city is distinguished. The subjects most cultivated, 
and on which conversation generally turns, seem to be 
the physical sciences ; while those most discussed in 
Boston are the metaphysical and ethical. The influ- 
ence of the Friends upon conversation, manners, and 
thought is apparent; subjects connected with utility, 
comfort, and practical morals seem most congenial to 
their minds. Economy and utilit}'^, rather than ex- 
penditure and taste, seem the popular idols; these, 
however, are all frequently united in a style of magnifi- 
cence, where expenditure seems more conspicuous from 
the unusual plainness into which it is wrought. The 
wealthy dwell in expensive houses, and form an aris- 
tocracy of which wealth rather than intelligence is the 
prominent quality. Active benevolence is most indi- 
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cated in the niimber and character of the benevoleDt | 
inatitutiooa, in which Philadelphia ranks among the 
most muniUcent. The Calvinista, Lutherans, and Epis- 
copalians are the most popular sects. Tbe Friends are 
a large and respectable bod}', but have lately separated 
into divisions,— the Oi'thodox and tbe Hicksite, or Lib- 
eral, Friends. There are also societies of Unitarians, 
Swedenborgians, Mennonists, and so-called Chiistians. 
The Liberal Quakers are more numerous tlian tbe Ortho- 
dox ; tbey are liltewise the most intelligeut and influen- 
tial, and stand in tbe same relation to the Orthodox 
that the Boston Unitarians do to the Orthodox Con- 
gregation alls ts." 

In Germantown, where Mr. Alcott soon went to 
reside, he found a singular school, which he thus 
described: "The manual labor academy contains 
thirty-three pupils, who are defraying by their 
labor the expense of their education. It is under 
the control of the Orthodox, and many of the 
pupils are preparing for the ministry; their em- 
ployment, besides their studies, is agriculture and 
carpentry; recently the making of hat-boxes has 
been introduced, and is now the chief employment 
Their labor is divided minutely, — one pupil plan- 
ing boards, another sawing them, another driving 
nails, etc., so that the learning of a trade is alto- 
gether beyond their reach, and one of the most im- 
portant objects of education is thus left out. But 
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the principle of making labor defray the cost, even 
in this imperfect form, is of great importance. Of 
such institutions there are already ten in the United 
States. " Mr. Alcott was not favorably impressed by 
the superintendent, — Rev. George Junkin, — "a 
small, stout man, who handles a plane, wields a saw, 
and writes a sermon with equal ease ; but few, I 
think, would confide in him as a teacher of morals 
and religion." Mr. Alcott's Germantown school 
did not come into competition with Mr. Junkin's 
seminary, — being made up of small children and 
commenced in his own house (the Rooker cottage) 
with five pupils. May 2, 1831. About the same 
time Jie began the education of his eldest daughter, 
Anna, who was bom a few weeks earlier. At the 
end of June he had ten pupils between the ages of 
three and nine, and his school was a department of 
an older school conducted by his friend, William 
Russell. The plan was that Mr. Alcott should teach 
children up to nine years old, and should then pass 
them over to Mr. Russell, whose schoolroom was 
in a different building; they hoped to increase 
the school to thirty or forty pupils, — day scholars 
and boarders, — and upon these to illustrate their 
principles of education. Mr. Alcott 's main pur- 
pose, he says, "is to form the character, mental 
and moral, of the pupils ; " and he thus describes 
the occupations of the children: — 
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"They arrive at the school at eight o'clock in the J 
morning, have an Uour'a play io the yard, and enjoy b 
pleaaaiit social intcrconi'se uulil nine oclock, when theif I 
exercises in the schoolroom commence. The relation I 
of a storj' by the teacher, involving an illnstration of * 
some virtue, and designed to excite virtuous feelings in I 
their bosoma, usually begins their exercises. Botii I 
teacher and children remark upon the story, and illus- i 
trate the principles involved in it, by events or feelings I 
drawn from their own reading or experience. This ex- 
ercise usually occupies an hour, when the children com- ' 
mence writing on their slates, or in books prepared ] 
for the purpose, simple exercises in spelling, reading, 
definition, expression, drawing, etc. All are competent I 
to write in the common Roman letters. In a variety of I 
exercises on their slates and iu their books tbey pass I 
the day, — three hoars in the morning, and two hours 1 
in the afternoon. Nothing is presented them without 1 
Grst making it interesting to them, and thus securing I 
their voluntary attention. Thej' arc made happy by 1 
taking an interest in their own progress and pursuits, i 
I have made some progress in the composition of a | 
work on Early Education, designed chiefly for the pft- J 
rnsal and aid of mothers. Should it meet my i 
wben completed, I may publish it." 

During this eventful period, in which her firBtl 
child was born, the school was opened at Gferman-l 
town, and the education of his infant undertaken i 
by the father at an age when instruction seldom i 
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begins in this direct manner, Mrs. Alcott's pen 
was not idle. Writing from Philadelphia (Feb. 3, 
1831) to Colonel May, she says : — 

*' We have been engaged for the last few days in 
making preparations for Germantown. A very good 
house not far from Friend Haines and near the Acad- 
emy is now vacant; which we can hire for a reasonable 
sum ; and as a few weeks will elapse before the institu- 
tion commences operations, our friends have thought it 
best for us to secure the situation. Mr. Alcott has 
had many reasons for vacillating about his decision be- 
tween city and country ; but the former cannot even be 
tried without great pecuniary resources, and the latter 
is secure, though less advantageous ultimately. Mr. 
Haines has been indefatigable in making eterything 
sure, without binding us to any engagement which we 
may see cause to regret. Mr. Jenks and Mr. Cole are 
principals of the male department of the Academy ; 
Mr. Russell and Mr. Alcott of the female and ele- 
mentary departments. Our prospects are pleasant 
and encouraging; we have found many very impor- 
tant friends, and, though in Germantown, we shall 
not be cut off from their generous and intelligent so- 
ciety. We enjoy the simple habits and manners of 
the people here very much. You would be delighted 
with the cheerful and natural behavior of the most 
wealthy and aristocratic part of society. The Friends 
are the majority, and this, I suppose, gives a dignified, 

tranquil, and simple air to the whole." 

11 
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Under date of May 7, she again wrote to her 
father, to whom she had previously announced 
the birth of her daughter: — 

'^ I am glad if the sentimente in my last letter grati- 
fied you. They were the natural expression of the full 
and grateful lieart of a mother. My little girl is notr 
seven weeks old ; neither she nor myself have knovn 
sickness since her presence made my heart glad. She 
is blessed with her father's mild and gentle spirit, and 
gives me no anxiety oor trouble. Mr. Alcott has kept 
a record of her physical and intellectual progress which 
ia truly interesting. It seems as if she were conscious 
of hia observations, and were desirous of furnishing 
him daily with an item for hia rccoi'd. Our aiTange- 
menta have been completed at last, after some vacilla- 
tion from several circumstances. But Mr. Haines has 
now bought a fine house for our department of the 
school. It is situated on the main street, the grounds 
and garden standing back and including an acre or ; 
more, all beautifully laid out. Our garden ia planted, 
our house painted, inside and out, and neatly furnished, 
and we are making arrangements for our children aa 
boarders." 

When she had been a year married, Mrs. Alcott 
wrote thus to her brother in Connecticut : — 

"This is the anniversary of my wedding-day, and I 
now devote an hour to you in living over the past and ' 
projecting the future. It has been an eventful year, - 
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a year of trial, of happiness, of improvement. I can 
wish no better fate to any sister of the sex than has 
attended me since my entrance into the conjugal state. 
Our prospects are good. I wish you could see our 
delightful situation. You would not wonder that we 
went to our last dollar to establish ourselves in this 
little paradise. Imagination never pictured out to me 
a residence so perfectly to my mind. I wish my friends 
could see how delightfully I am settled. My father has 
never married a daughter or seen a son more com- 
pletely happy than I am. I have cares, and soon they 
will be arduous ones ; but with the mild, constant, and 
affectionate sympathy and aid of my husband, with the 
increasing health and loveliness of my quiet and bright 
little Anna, with the co-operation and efficient care of 
my nurse and housekeeper, a house whose neatness 
and order would cope with Federal Court, a garden 
lined with raspberries, currants,* gooseberry bushes, a 
large ground with a beautiful serpentine walk shaded 
with pines, firs, cedars, apple, pear, peach, and plum 
trees, a long cedar hedge from the back to the front 
fence, with good health, clear head, grateful heart, and 
ready hand, — what can I not do when surrounded by 
influences like these ? What can I leave undone with 
so many aids? 

'' Mr. Haines presented us with busts of Newton 
and Locke, and our rooms are convenient and fitted up 
tastefully. A fine Venetian window looks down the 
yard at one end, and two windows at the other end 
look into the main street. I have thus entered into de- 
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tails tliat 3'ou might have some notion of the premises, 
and imagine us in our new home." 

Under date of June 8, Mr. Alcott vriteB in 1 
his diary at Germaiitown : ^ "On the whole, I.j 
enjoy life here; my health ia improving, my proa- 
pects are good. The babe ia making rapid pro- 
gress, and Mrs. Alcott is in fine health. The j 
journal o£ the infant's progress continues to ' 
become more and more interesting." Two days ] 
later, Mrs. Alcott sent to Colonel May by her | 
brother- in- law, Mr. Greele, who was visiting ■ I 
them, Mr. Watson's "Aimals of Philadelphia," 
once a famous work, and wrote to him thus : — 

"There seems to be no time, when Mends are prea* j 
ent but for a few hours, to prepare letters for those ■ 
who are absent ; and I must only lea^'c them to thank 
you again for your last kind letter, and beg your accept- ■ 
ance of a book which, with a duplicate, the author pre- 
sented lis. His daughter is a pupil of Mr. Alcott's. 
He ia a neighbor of ours. At his house I sat in William 
Penn'B chair, which was presented him by his descend- 
ants, and which was sent to Harrisbni^ for La Fay- 
ette to see and sit in, Mr. Watson is the author of the ] 
book, ' The Annals of Philadelphia.' He is the chronicler 

1 The Alcotts went to Germantown Feb. 18, 1831 ; Beubes 
Haines died the foUowiug October; the school, which 
Boiiriahed for a while, dwindled ; and in March, 1838, Mr. 
Alcott opened a school in Philadelphia. 
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and oracle of this part of the country. The table of 
contents will furnish you with selections which I think 
you will find very amusing and entertaining for occa- 
sional reading. I am sorry to say so little when my 
heart is overflowing with much, but my duties require 
my presence. I send you a view of the Wissahiccon, 
a beautiful romantic stream about a mile from us. It 
is now fringed on either side by the high laurel [rhodo- 
dendron] and is a fine object to the eye of a painter." 

In his diary for August 6, Mr. Alcott says: 
"Rode with my pupils to the Wissahiccon, and 
passed the day amid its delightfully romantic 
scenery. The effect of this excursion will have 
a happy influence upon their imaginations and 
feelings. The young mind needs more commu- 
nion with Nature than our modern system of in- 
fluence gives it. " It was now vacation, and Mr. 
Alcott was "engaged in recreation, writing, and 
some reading," His reading, during this resi- 
dence in and near Philadelphia, was indeed 
immense; the libraries, public and private, were 
open to him, and he read at this time, among 
other authors, more or less of Aristotle, Plato, 
Bacon, Sir James Mackintosh, Brougham, Car- 
lyle, Cogan, Bulwer's novels, Shelley's poetry, 
Sismondi, De Gerando, George Combe, and in- 
numerable works on education, morals, and re- 
ligion. But nothing absorbed him more than 
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the study of human nature in his own infant 
daughter. Under date of July 31, 1831, he 
writes : — 

" I am much JDterested iu the progreas of my little 
girl, now five uionths old, which I have recorded from 
the day of her birth- This record has swollen to a 
hundred pages. I have attempted to discover, so far 
as this could be done by external indication, the succes- 
sive steps of her physical, mental, and moral advance- 
ment. The result has been to collect a mucli grealer 
number of what seem to me to be facts than I at first 
imagined possible." 

Mr. Alcott's second daughter, Louisa, the cele- 
brated author, was born at Germantown on her 
father's birthday. Nov. 29, 1832.' At this time 
and for some months afterwards, her father was 
seriously considering whether he should not give 
up his Germantown school, and remove either 
to Philadelphia or to Boston, — for he was already 
looking towards Boston as the best place for carry- 
ing on that wider scheme of education which had 
slowly developed in his own mind during his ten 
years' experience as a schoolmaster for little chil- 
dren. His alternation of success and failure in 
this career had taught him what the future had in 

' Mr. Alcott's friend, Ellery Channing, tha poet, was 
also born on this day of the month, — Nov, 29, 1818, in 
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store ; and he did not look forward to much im- 
mediate success or influence with the generation 
then occupying the stage. In his diary for 1833 
he thus writes: — 

''The nature of the experiment in which I am to 
engage, removed from popular appreciation, is in itself 
a bar to success. There are few who duly appreciate 
the ends or understand the means by which the advance- 
ment of humanity is to be attained. The few are in 
the darkness of twilight regarding the whole matter, 
and the mass of mankind wholly in the dark ; often so 
fraught with prejudice and false opinion — with zeal 
without knowledge, or knowledge without zeal — that 
a generous plan for the improvement of men would 
excite opposition, and the worst form of sectarian 
jealousy. The fear of innovation — the idea of crum- 
bling away the old foundation of opinion or practice — 
weighs down whatever promises well to mankind. 
Boston seems adapted to my purposes better than any 
other city. Purer views of man prevail there, society 
is riper, intellectual and moral wealth are more equally 
diffused, and the experiments made there on man and 
opinion have prepared the way for those I have in 
view. There, too, is a more intelligent sympathy for the 
improvement of humanity, freer toleration of variant 
opinions, and a more generous philanthropy than can 
be found elsewhere." 

Nevertheless, he did not return to Boston in 
1833, but established a small school in Philadel- 
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phia, which he opened, with fifteen pupils, April 
22, 1833. This experiment had the same re- 
sult as the former one; and when the summer 
vacation came, the Alcotts returned to Boston, 
and found such encouragement there, from Dr. 
Channing and other friends, that they did not go 
bacli to Philadelphia. Mr. Alcott first met Dr. 
Channing, in familiar intercourse, at Philadel- 
phia, where the great divine passed some months 
in the spring of 1833 for the benefit of his always 
feeble health. In his diary for April, 1833, Mr. 
Alcott writes : — 

■' I have seen Dr, Claamiing several times. Our con- 
versations liave chiefly turned oti inlelJectual subjects, 
— Coleridge's character and writings, Sir James Maek- 
iutosh, Bcnthatn, Early Education, Slavery, etc. His 
views are marked by a deep philanthropic spirit and a 
philosophic tendency. No man, with the exception of 
Mr. Russell, gives me greater pleasure in conversation, 
or oflTers more cordial sympathy. On most topics con- 
nected with the nature, duties, and destinj- of man, our 
opinions are analogous. They arc the fruits of the 
same school of philosophy, a union of the Christian 
with the Platonic' He ia, I conceive, the greatest 
man of this age. His mind is more purely philosophic 

1 In his multifarious readings at Philadelphia, Mr. Alcott 
had atudied Plato as well as Coleridge, and had discovered 
the general Platonic cast of hia own mind. It was left for a 
later day to ascertain how miich Aristotle had influenced him. 
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than that of any other American divine ; his specula- 
tions more profound and generous. His views are uni- 
versal; they embody the infinite and spiritual. His 
heart has sympathized more deeply with his race than 
often happens to the philosophic genius, and the fruits 
of that genius will form a part of literature to remain 
in the treasury of America, long after he shall have 
departed. Another age will understand and adopt his 
views. His name will be connected with the improvers 
of his race, the discoverers in ethics and psychology. 
When in Boston, he was one of my most judicious 
friends, interpreting my views to others as I wished, 
doing justice to me and to them." 

To this eminently just portraiture of Dr. Chan- 
ning, let me add as the colophon to this chapter 
of varied experiences in Boston and Philadelphia, 
a passage from the diary written a year later, — 
April, 1834: — 

'' My early acquaintance with Mrs. Alcott in Con- 
necticut was in days of joyous expectation and tranquil 
hope. The ideal after which I have ever since been 
striving was. then imaged in bright and not indefinite 
colors. The picture has not faded, only its tints have 
changed, — the greenness of spring has ripened into the 
soberer hue of summer. Strange infatuation of those 
who behold not in outward circumstances the transcript 
of their own folly and dereliction from nature ! who 
know not that, by the mastery of circumstances, tnith 
and wisdom are to be wrought out of the human heart. 
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We are alone falfiUing the ti'iie ends of our being when 
we etrive to realize in things around U3 the ideal of our 
own spirits. All we can conceive should be sought 
after ; the visions of our youth are the prolusions of 
our age, which not to fulfil is not to do our duty, ia ' 
to prove our weakness ; for it testifies the power of tiie 
present and visible over the future and invisible. Our 
youthful hopes are prophecies of a heavenly origin. 
They are the dim outlinings of our destiny. Like the' 
lights, faint and varied in the cast, ere the sun appears, - 
they foretell our approacli to the horizon of life, and 
mark our direction througli the sky.' Happy they who 
ascend steadily their upward course, and shed tight, 
heat, and life to those below ! Happy they who, at 
setting, have fulfilled their high behest, and ripened the 
field upon which they have shone ! " 

' Emerson wrote thus in 1838: "Alcott ia a ray of the j 
oldest light. They say the light ot some stars that parted I 
from the orb at the deluge of Noah has only now reached J 



CHAPTER V. 

THE RECORD OP A BOSTON SCHOOL. 

Up to the date we have now reached, Bronson 
Alcott was unknown to the public, and the circle 
of his acquaintance was hardly a wide one. As 
peddler, schoolmaster, and student of philosophy, 
he had not been so placed as to attract public 
attention, except in a few localities and in a 
limited way. At Philadelphia he had engaged 
with his friend William Russell in an enterprise 
to enlist public co-operation in their advanced 
thought concerning education ; and an association 
was there formed, in 1831, which promoted lec- 
tures and established a journal ^ (whose publication 
began Jan. 1, 1832, and closed March 15, the 
same year) which was to promulgate these ad- 

^ This was " The Journal of Instruction, conducted by the 
Philadelphia Association of Teachers. Published monthly 
by H. H. Porter, Philadelphia. (1833.) Editors, William 
RusseU, A. Bronson Alcott, Prof. Walter R. Johnson, John 
M. Keagy, Rev. M. M. Carll, John Frost, Silas C. Walker." 
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vanced opinions. But the publisher of the jour- 
nal failed in a few months, and the undertaking 
came to naught, Mr. Alcott, like Mr. Eussell 
and Dr. Alcott, conti-ibuted to the New England 
journals of education; and he occasionally lec- 
tured to audiencca, larger or smaller, on some 
branch of his main subject, — the development, by 
instruction and conversation, of the youthful 
mind. But by the autumn of 1834 his long period 
of apprenticeship waa over, and he began, with 
the opening of his famous school at the Masonic 
Temple in Boston, to be a conspicuous jierson in a 
city not averse to displaying its actors with every 
circumstance of publicity. Boston was tJien, as 
since, fond of self-contemplation and self-appro- 
bation; it thought highly of itself, and of those 
whom it distinguished with its favor. Bronson 
Alcott, under the commendation of Dr. Channing 
and other friends, then of great influence, became 
for a while a Boston favorite, with all that po- 
sition implied. He was a schoolmaster, but so 
- had Milton been; and Milton was still the most 
renowned poet for the Bostonians, — partly be- 
cause it had just been discovered that he was a 
Unitarian. Dr. Channing reviewed him in that ca- 
pacity, and the youthful Emerson wrote one of his 
shining essays to characterize the Puritan poet, 
Bronson Alcott was, indeed, not unlike Milton in 
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his lofty self-appreciation, of which Dr. Johnson 
says : — 

^^ The applause of the Florentine academies appears 
to have exalted Milton in his own opinion, and con- 
firmed him in the hope that 'by labor and intense 
study, which/ says he, * I take to be my portion in this 
life,' joined with a strong propensity of nature, he 
might ' leave something so written to afber-times as 
they should not willingly let it die.' He had the usual 
concomitant of great abilities^ a lofby and steady confi- 
dence in himself, perhaps not without some contempt 
of others ; for scarcely any man ever wrote so much 
and praised so few. . . . Upon his return from Italy, 
he took a house and garden in Aldersgate Street, . . . 
where he received boys to be boarded and instructed." 

Dr. Johnson, who had himself been a school- 
master (the old Laird of Auchinleck, Boswell's 
father, said, " He keepit a schule, an' ca'd it an 
acawdemy"), here turns aside to scoff a little, say- 
ing what may also be applied in some sort to 
Alcott : — 

." Let not our veneration for Milton forbid us to look 
with some degree of merriment on great promises and 
small performance ; on the man who hastens home be- 
cause his countrymen are contending for liberty, and 
when he reaches the scene of action, vapors away his 
patriotism in a private boarding-school. This is the 
period of his life from which all his biographers seem 
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to shriDk. Thej are unwilling that MLltoii Bhould be 
degraded to a schoolmaster ; but since it cannot be 
denied that be taught hoys, cue finds out that he taught 
for nothing, and anotber that his motive was onlj zeal 
for the propagation of learning and virtue, and all tell 
what they do not know to be tnae, only to excuse an 
act which no wise man will consider as in itself disgrace- 
ful, . . . From this wonder-working academy, I do 
not know that there ever proceeded any man verj- emi- 
nent for knowledge ; its only genuine product, I believe, 
is a small History of Poetry, written in Latin, by his 
nephew Phihps, of which, perhaps, none of my readers 
has ever heard." 

Those who have been inclined to scoff at Mr, 
Alcott, as Johnson scoffs at Milton, cannot deny, 
however, that the " genuine product " of the Tem- 
ple School was not one small book alone, but two 
considerable ones, — the "Record of a School," 
edited by Miss Elizabeth Peabody, first pub- 
lished in 1835, and republished in 1874; and 
the "Conversations with Children on the Gos- 
pels," edited by Mr. Alcott himself, in two vol- 
umes, one appearing in 1803^ the other in 1837) — 
which caused such commotion in Boston that it < 
led eventually to the downfall of the Temple 
School. This chapter in Mr. Alcott's life is ao 
typical and important that much apace must be I 
given to it. It was the introduction to his long ' 
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career as a public agitator and reformer, and is 
closely connected with his earlier and later in- 
terest in the abolition of slavery, and the outburst 
of what is called Transcendentalism in New Eng- 
land. For in 1837 it was true, as Mr. Frothing- 
ham has said,^ that Mr. Alcott, not his friend 
Emerson, was the reputed leader of the Boston 
Transcendentalists, " none being more active than 
he in diffusing the ideas of the Spiritual Philoso- 
phy, and none so uncompromising in his interpre- 
tations of them." 

Miss Elizabeth Peabody, who appears as the 
recorder of the Temple School, and who is now 
almost the only surviving friend of Dr. Channing 
and Mr. Alcott in that special period of their 
relation to each other, had for several years 
before 1834 been very intimate with the great 
Unitarian preacher; had acted, too, as his^atoanu- 
ensis, and also as a kind of intermediary between 
the recluse clergyman and the younger Bostonians, 
whose tendencies and opinions he was directing. 
She was also an early friend of Emerson, and was 

^ Transcendentalism in New England, by O. B. Frotliiiig- 
ham, pp. 257-258 (New York, 1876). Thi« volume contaiuH 
a careful and serious estimate of Bronson Alcott aH a Traii- 
scendentalist, with some observations on his educational 
theories. It does not include, however, that later develop- 
ment of Alcott's philosophy which appeared in the dwous- 
sions of the Concord School, from 1870 to 1882. 
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herself deeply interested in all the probleniB of 
education. She became a teacher in Mr. Alcott'a 
Temple School, and at one time resided in hia , 
family. Her book must be taken with a certain ' 
allowance for the strong bias which she had ', 
towards her own view of a subject, and a certain i 
warmth of imagination that sometimes affected 
the colder regions of exact recollection, Among 
the admirable portraits drawn by Alcott in his old 
age, and published in his book of Sonnets, few are 
better than that intended for Miss I'eabody: — 

" Daughter of Memory 1 who her watch doth keep 
O'er dark Oblivion'B land of shade and dream, 
Iters down into the realm of ancient Sleep, 
Where Thought upriaea with a Hudden gleam 
And lights the devions path "twist Be and Seem; 
Mythologiet I that doth thy legend ateep 
Plenteously with opiate and anodyne, 
Inweaving fact with fable, line with line, 
Entangling anecdote and episode. 
Mindful of all that all men meant or SMd, — 
We follow, pleased, thy labyrinthine road. 
By Ariadne's skein and lesson led : 
For thou hast wrought so excellently well. 
Thou drop'st more casual tnith than sages tell." ' 

Mr. Alcott in his diary (Sept. 22, 1834) gives 
this account of the beginning at the Masonic Tem- 

' Sonnets and Canzonets by A. Bronson Alcott, p. 103 
(Boston : Roberts Brothers, 1882). Juat preceding this is a 
Sonnet on Dr. Channing, also descriptive of his chief gifta. 
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pie, in .Tremont Street, — then one of the finest J 

buildings in Boston architecturally, and of spa- \ 

cious dimensions for the amplitude of his school : 

" I opened school to-day with thirty children (be- 
tween three and twelve), and am assisted in their in- 
struction by Miss Peabody, whose reputation, both as 
regards original and acquired ability, is high, — she 
unites intellectual and practical qualities of no common 
order. Her proposition to aid me comes from the deep 
interest she feels in human culture, and her friendly de- 
sire to establish me in this city. I have obtained very 
fine rooms in the Temple, and have made arrangements 
to fit up the interior in a style corresponding to the 
exterior, and, what is of more importance, in adapta- 
tion to those who are to assemble there for the forma- 
tion of tastes and habits. I have spared no expense 
to' surround the senses with appropriate emblems of in- 
tellectual and spiritual life. Paintings, busts, books, 
and not inelegant furniture have been deemed impor- 
tant. I wish to fill every form that addresses the senses 
with significance and life, so that whatever is seen, 
said, or done shall picture ideal beauty and perfection ; 
thus placing the child in a scene of tranquil repose 
and spiritual loveliness. I would bring external cir- 
cumstances into harmony with that serenity of spirit 
and vivacity of portraiture which are the native attri- 
butes of unspoiled childhood, — planting, as it were, a 
prop around which its tendrils may fasten, and thus lift 
its aspiring energies to the skies. 

12 
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"Mypnpila seem favored by nature with good capaci>| 
ties. I am glad to find them so free from the UBUalV 
entailment of school liabits. Tliey seeoi to have beeoj 
well taught, having few vicious tendencies cither ofj 
Bpii-it or Ixxly. About half ai'c girls, — a circumstaDC&l 
most favorable to the exertion of a pure moral inSaVl 
ence on the formation of character, and preserving the I 
social relations unl>roken during the impressible periodi 
of life. By the present arrangement, 1 shall never berl 
occupied with practical instruction moi'e than five honref 
daily, and ultimately, perhaps, not more than thi-ee. £■ 
shall be able also to do better justice to my family tliAal 
I have done. Thirty pupils (there will doubtless bafl 
more) will bring me an income of $1,800, — suBlcieatI 
to support us comfortably, and soon free me from debL 1 
The sensation of thrift is to me a delightful one, : 
the more so from the continuous scuffling with UQto<J 
ward circumstances to which I have been subjected^ | 
This income may at least take from the toils of 1 
some anxieties and some impediments to [jrogress 
the celestial life, and may serve to open out powers J 
which have struggled amid severer conditions." 

After dwelling for a while on this pleasii^J 
prospect of material comfort, Alcott addreases th^l 
great god Mammon, whose worship was and is aofl 
incessant in New England; and thus he writes inM 
his private diary : — 

"Thou art indeed the visible Deity; thou art t 
Known and Undoubted, — for where thou art is Bealitjffl 
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and Trust. No one doubts thee ; thou art loved and 
worshipped ; thou hast no enemy ; all mankind are thy 
fnends. He who should speak, perchance, disparagingly 
of thy virtues, or deny thy name, would lose all credence 
with the world. An outcast and an infidel would he be, 
— the pity, the scorn of thy faithful devotees. Thou 
art indeed Mammon, and he that serves and loves thee 
in faith can love and seiTe none else ; for thou servest 
him so faithfully that he cannot desert thee if he would. 
. . . But the celestial temple is to be entered, not in 
selfish acquisitiveness, but in love: its sacred images 
are not to be bartered in the market-place, nor sold in 
the shops ; for they are of the temple alone. Into this 
building no self-seeking spirit may enter with impunity. 
The whip of small cords is ever plying within, — even 
the irritating thong of conscience, perpetually ringing 
in the ear, ' This is the house of prayer, and of it ye 
are not to make a den of thieves.' '' 

Entering upon his missionary work in Boston 
with this spirit, in the year 1834, we may well 
foresee that the young Transcendentalist — he 
had reached "the midway of this our mortal 
life," as Dante says, but he was still as young 
as most men at twenty-five — would hardly suc- 
ceed, either materially or spiritually, in convert- 
ing the idolatrous town. A hand less gentle 
must wield the whip of small cords which ten 
years later passed into the manly grasp of 
Theodore Parker. But for a while the school 
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prospered, and all went well. October 11 he 
writes : — 

"I now have thirty-four pupils, of whom eight are 
^ girls, and most are under ten 3'ears. They make a 

happy, interesting group ; they begin to feel a deep in- 
terest in my teaching, and to appreciate the purposes 
I have in view. They are a fine assemblage of chil- 
dren. There are few or no positive vices to eradicate ; 
frivolity, carelessness, inactivity of thought, and ill- 
directed desire are the main qualities to which my at- 
tention is to be turned. As to direct intellectual action, 
little can be expected immediatel}'. I shall first remove 
obstructions to the growth of the mind : these lie in 
the appetites, passions, desires, and will. Intellectual 
results will follow the discipline of the sentiments ; for 
in these' lie the guiding energies of the whole being. 
He who reaches the will and subdues the desires, brings 
the child under his control, and has commenced the 
work of human culture on a basis that will sustain and 
continue. The heart is the seat of action, — material, 
organic, intellectual, moral, — infiuence this, and the 
whole being feels the touch. To *keep this with all 
diligence ' is the purpose of education, ' for out of it are 
the issues of life.' ' Obey and know ' is the only maxim 
that leads to excellence. Faith imparts energy, growth, 
reproductiveness, to every germ of man's nature." 

Teaching in this high mood, Alcott found favor 
with all who were of the same household of faith. 
He was still outwardly a Unitarian ; some of his 
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kindred in Boston were leading members of Dr. 
Channing's church; others of the King's Chapel 
society, where Colonel May for many years had 
been one of the wardens. The active, genial 
spirit of Mrs. Alcott and her brother, S. J. May, 
also did much to promote the interests of the new 
school, and it went on " from grace to glory, " in the 
Bostonian sense of those terms. Pupils increased, 
visitors thronged the beautiful schoolroom, Miss 
Peabody was delighted and enthusiastic, and the 
first year passed away without censure or blame. 
But the internal difiBculties of keeping instruction 
upon the high plane indicated in the passages 
quoted were from the first quite serious. Under 
date of Oct 23, 1^34^ we find this : — 

'^ In the discharge of my duties as a teacher I have 
found very few works to aid me ; I have been thrown 
mostly upon my own resources, and have created, from 
circumstances and the ideal of my own mind^ the 
material for intellectual and spiritual nurture. Very 
few works have become established favorites with chil- 
dren, — works containing thoughts to which they recur 
with delight, and which waken, as it were, a brood of 
others in their minds, and affect their habits both of 
feeling and of action. I mention, as occurring to me at 
this time, the following : The Bible, Pilgrim's Progress, 
Krummacher's Parables, The Storj' without an End, 
Spenser's Fairy Queen, Quarles's Emblems, and Em- 
blems Moral and Divine (Alciat?). To form a large 
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library suitable to the wants of tlie young, ^m woti 
among us, wouid be impossible. We have none, aha 
lately none, that nurture the spii-ituoi life ; for t 
moral nature we have little. A dozen volumes woul^ 
include all (bat is adequate to quicken and sustain th»9 
purest wants of the soul. On subjects of mere f 
or of the uuderatamling, we have many works ; bnt thej? 
serve mostly to dissipate the thoughts of the young^ 
and materialize their spirits. I have been Beekingl 
works fit for my purpose during the last ten years, i 
have found but few, — m}' library is Btill scanty ; anal 
yet in this period hundreds of volumes have beeiffl 
added to our juvenile literature on almost every sab-'J 
ject In our indiscriminate zeal or blind indifferenGe 
we have either pampered or star*-ed the young in tl 
respect. 

' ' I have sent to Eugland for copies of Pilgrim's Frarfl 
gress and the Fairy Queen ; since tine copies of neither] 
could be found in Boston at the common bookstores oVg 
the antiquarian shops, of which there are two. Except 
in my own school, I know of no provision for t 
ture of the imagination by specific tuition anywhere ii^ 
our country ; I seldom bear any one speak of the im 
portance of cultivating it. And yet, if any fact be eeUM 
tied by history, it is that imagination has been tUtfJ 
guiding impulse of society. For wiiat is genius bntJ 
this faculty in vivid action ? and genius has shaped tlwa 
common mind, and institutions in all ages. We needV 
schools, not for the inculcation of knowledge, merely,! 
but for tlie development of genius ; this is the peculiar! 
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attribute of the soal, — it is the soul, indeed, in full 
and harmonious play. And no instruction deserves the 
name that does not call forth this essential life of the 
soul, and fit it for manifestation in literature^ art, or 
philosophy. . . . 

" At my school the spiritual fire begins to warm some 
of the drowsy, cold natures into life and movement; 
but I have yet much to do. I have succeeded in inter- 
esting ally have reached the understandings of all, and 
am feeling my way to their hearts. I am vivifying the 
imagination ; the affections will come along with this. 
Some of the older ones require great changes to be 
made, before the understanding, the heart, or the mind 
can act with freedom and accuracy. Here are young be- 
ings who have lived ten or twelve years, and have not 
yet learned the first conditions of spiritual progress, — 
whose views of obedience and application are all ad- 
verse to improvement They are sunk in the senses, 
and the currents of the will are set against the heart 
and the spirit. Much less needs to be done for the 
3'ounger pupils than for these. Discipline ! discipline ! 
discipline moral and intellectual. The younger pupils 
are still docile ; a rigidity, a frowardness, has not 3'et 
been superinduced ; such are still the yielding subjects 
of discipline. There must have been great neglect 
somewhere. A depraved child ! never was there one 
such when parental and social influences were duly be- 
stowed upon it. But of human culture we know as yet 
very little, — little of the being whom it is our ofiSce to 
cultivate ; and the sad story of our ignorance is told, 
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aod coDstantl}' repeated, in the early perversity trf] 
man's noble powers. We do not atop to listen, - 
have become so accustomed to the tiile that we deem -] 
this a neoessaiy appendage to our life." 

Amid these difBcultiea, which this gentle scribe i 
always understates, the ornamentation and report- 
ing of the school went on. In the diary for 
January, 1835, I find these passages : — 

"In addition to the statuary and painting at the 
schoolroom, I added to-<iay a fine cast of Silence, ftom 
some Italian model. It was executed by the Italian in 
School Street, and is, I conceive, quite an acquisition 
to the school. It will aid me in the work of dlscipUne. , 
X will here enumerate the casts, busts, and pictures 
placed in my schoolroom : Head of Jesus, in basso 
relievo ; bust of Plato ; bust of Socrates, on pedestal ; 
bust of Shakespeare, on pedestal ; bust of Milton, on 
pedestal ; picture of Dr. Channing, by Harding ; 
picture of travellers ; picture of a rural scene ; pic- 
ture of the Flight into Egypt, by Guido ( an engrav- 
ing) ; picture of the Temple (an engraving) ; casts 
of the Sciences, by Canova ; cast of Silence. Besides 
these works of art, often called into use as illustrations 
of subjects of instruction, and tending to impress the 
sense of reality upon the mind of the pupil, the school- 
room is fitted up with tasteful furniture, desks, chairs, 
books, tablets (paper and wooden), cubes, cards, clock, 
with an alarm for the hours of study, hourglass, dis- 
sected letters, mirror, boxes, vases, etc, the whole diffus- 
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ing unconsciously an influence favorable to tranquillity, 
thought, and study. The eflect of the external arrange- 
ments is so much aid in the work of discipline, intel- 
lectual and moral. Happiness^ application, are the 
most natural results of these influences. The mind is 
predisposed to repose and serenity ; and the instruction, 
harmonizing with the external influences, renders the 
school a delightful place in their associations.^ 

" Miss Peabody is now present every day, and keeps 
a journal of the operations and spirit of the instruction. 
It bids fair to prove a faithful transcf ipt of what passes 
in the schoolroom. This journal is to be published, 
not only as a prospectus of my present school, but as an 
oflTering to the community of the fruits of my mind in a 
most important relation; for I do not wish to come 
forward with an elaborate work on the philosophy and 
practice of education. The time has not yet come. 

^ In 1838 Emerson wrote in his journal, after talking 
with his friend : " Alcott declares that a teacher is one who 
can assist the child in obeying his own mind, and who can 
remove all unfavorable circumstances. He believes that 
from a circle of twenty well-selected children he could draw 
in their conversation everything that is in Plato, and as much 
better in form than it is in Plato as the passages I read him 
in the Heimskringla are than Bancroft. He measures ages 
by leaders, and reckons history by Pythagoras, Plato, Jesus, 
and PestalozzL In his own school in Boston, when he had made 
the schoolroom beautiful, he looked on the work as half done. 
He said that every great man of antiquity had an eminent 
philosopher as his teacher; and this is true for Pericles, 
Alexander, Alcibiades." 
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PrJDcipleB and methods, what is tlieoretio and what is 
practical, should be united at present in whatever ia 
thrown out to the inquisitive public. A simple reooi-d 
of practice in the Bchoolroom, with just enough expla- 
nation to make it intelligible, to impart the spirit of the 
theory, will be more eflcctive in impressing my views 
than a more elaborate work. I shall venture the vol- 
ume in the spring, by way of trial." (Tlie date of this 
particular entry is Jan. C, 1835.) 

Miss Peabody'B volume, which she edited aa 
well as wrote, was finislied in June, 1835, and 
appeared about the middle of July, not very ■well 
printed, but full of interesting and novel Socratic 
and Platonic matter. Writing July 19, Mr, Al- 
cott saya iu his diary: "The 'Record of a School' 
is now before the reading community. Its accept- 
ance is problematical. It embodies some of my 
mind and practice, and presents a glimpse of my 
purposes. I know of no one who could have 
represented me more justly than Miss Peabody. " 
His friend, William Russell, still in Philadelphia, 
received the volume with enthusiasm, saying, in a 
letter (August 23) : — 

" We make use of it at home as a sort of juvenile 
family Bible. I am truly glad that such a work is 
come out. I do not Snow how much good it may do, 
but it is the most eloquent testimony for humanity that 
I have heard." 
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Commenting upon this letter, Mr. Alcott says, 
still looking forward towards the unattained and, 
alas for him ! the unattainable : — 

" The volume that is to follow it, ' Conversations on 
the Life of Christ/ will, I think, do not a little to turn 
the hearts of adults to the children, who have heretofore 
received so little justice from their hands. Of this vol- 
ume I have an assurance, from my inmost hearty that 
it will revive in the minds of this age the spirit of un- 
sophisticated Christianity, and unfold the kingdom of 
Heaven as it is in the heart of childhood. Not wholly 
shall I leave my mission unfulfilled, if I do nothing 
more than give this volume to the pure and sensible- 
minded of my time." ^ 

Under date of September 9, the diary says: 
"The 'Record' has been favorably received, and 
bids fair to do its work of usefulness to parents 
and teachers. Several notices of it have appeared 
recently in the periodicals, all favorable to it, and 
a review is promised in the forthcoming number 
of the 'Christian Examiner' and in the 'North 
American. ' More than half the edition is already 
disposed of, and the demand is greater than ever 
at present. — October 3. There was a fire a few 
evenings since, and some copies of the 'Record' 
were destroyed. A new and improved edition is 

1 This was the first volume of "Conversations on the 
Gospels," published by James Monroe in 1836, about the time < 
that he published Emerson's first volume, " Nature." 
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thought of, for it is iu demand, and is geDerally 
much liked." But the voiccB were not all farora- 
ble to the new book, and in the " Annals of Educa- 
tion" for October there appeared a notice which 
foreshadowed the risk impending over the inno- 
vating Socrates of Tremont Street. This journal, 
at that time important, made these obserrations 
editorially : — 

" We must say that while we rejoice to see & ' Rec- 
ord of a School' from anj- quarter, — while we wish 
to see manj", and hope to see some called forth to meet 
the errors of tliia one, — we regard it aa a mingled 
mass of troth and error, of useful and useless and inju- 
rious principles and methods. It will be interesting 
to every thinking teacher, but dangerous to the unthink- 
ing. We esteem the author highly, and hope reQection 
and experience will lead him to correct hia views." 

Even MisB Peabody, the author of the volume, 
while not finding fault with anything it contained, 
was also beginning to shrink a little from the con- 
sequences of the radical change in education which 
Mr. Alcott contemplated. Upon resuming her work 
aa Latin teacher in the Temple School, October 8, 
1835, she wrote to him as follows : — 

' ' I will now make a remark or two of a more general 
character, upon your views and practice, which I do 
not agree with. This I do merely that you may under- 
stand me, and not because I have the least expectation 
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or intention of influencing you. ... I think you are 
liable to injure the modesty and unconsciousness of 
good children by making them reflect too much upon 
their actual superiority to others. For though they 
may theoretically believe that there is no difference be- 
tween individuals, this is not enough to balance the 
effect of a constant reference to their actual superiority. 
I think the injury would be the greatest, not with the 
most ideal, but with the most sentimental. A collateral 
disadvantage, however, to both classes is that of being 
talked about by the whole city, which is a great misfor- 
tune, though of an external nature. The other point of 
difference, in your views and practice, from what mine 
would be, as it goes deeper into the philosophy of 
things, I have not been in a hurry to suggest. I 
wanted to see if you did not change my opinions, and 
have expected that you would. But a year's observa- 
tion of your practice has not convinced me, and my 
own opinion and feeling have only grown more strong. 
" I do not think that Evil should be clothed informs 
by the imagination. I think every effort should be 
made to strip it of all individuality, all shaping, and all 
coloring. And the reason is, that Evil has in truth 
no substantial existence, that it acquires all the exist- 
ence it has from want of faith and of soul-cultivation, and 
that this is sufficient reason why all cultivation should 
be directed to give positiveness, coloring, shaping, etc., 
to all kinds of good, — Good alone being eternal truth. 
If you ask me what I do with Spencer and Bunyan, I 
say that I forgive them in consideration of their genius, 
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wbicb compensates us with so much beauty ; and I 
would have Spencer, Buuyan, etc. read, not for those 
things, but in spite of them. I have no forgiveness to 
bestow ou such a direful abortion of the imagination as 

the Spiritual Mirroi'.' I might specify further, and 
argue further ; but my only object is to tell you where I 
differ from you, not to make good my difference, as I 
do not sup|>oae you will ever change your mind through 
the influence of another." 

This last remark points to a certain inflexibility 
in Mr. Alcott's views, which we shall often hai'e 
occasion to notice in his after life. But he re- 
ceived all criticism courteously; and in this case 
he wrote in his diary: — 

" Evil has no positive existence, I agree with Miss 
Peabody, but it Las usurped a positive place and being 
in the popular imagination, and by the imagination 
mast it be made to flee awaj' into its negative hfe. 
How shall this be done? By shadowing forth in vivid 
colors the absolute beauty and phenomena of good, by 
assuming evil not as positive but as negative, the dark 
ground and blot in the picture by contrast. We have 

* Miss Pealjody was quite right in objecting to this 
emblematic and semi-religious work of the last century, with 
its atrocious pictures of demonic evil and celestial good. 
Mr. Alcott had found it a few weeks before in a bookstore, 
translated from the Freiiclii "The Spiritual Mirror or 
Looking-Glass ; Exhibiting the Human Heart as Being 
either the Temple of God, or Habitation of Devils." 
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the notion of evil in lieu of the idea of good i and 
where the one has predominance we must refer to the 
other .as its measure, its contrast, as the natural method 
of the mind is in the act of apprehension. The error 
lies in dwelling upon it so as to make it positive, and 
not a contrast." 

This speculative opinion of the two Tranacen- 
dentalista agreea almost exactly with Saint Aiigua- 
tine'a argument, in that remarkable statement of 
the "Confeasiona " where he denies the poaitive 
existence of evil, and proves hia point by a 
ayllogism.* But in points of doctrine Mr. Alcott 
was already wandering far from the followers of 
Augustine, the New England Calviniata, and even 
from the Unitariana, with whom he was still 
nominally associated. It was this variation from 
received tradition which really wrecked the 
Temple School, in the opinion of Boston; its 

' The words of •Augnathie (ConfesBionSj lib. vii., chap. 
13) are these : " Ergo quKcumque sunt, bona sunt. Malum- 
que iUud, quod qncecebam uude esaet, non est substantia ; 
quia si substantia esaet, boiiuin esset. Aut enim esset incor- 
ruptibilis substantia, magnum utique bonum, aut substantia 
comiptibilis esset, qus niai bona esset, comimpi uon posset. 
Itaqiie vidi, et nianifestatum est mi hi quia omnia bona 
Tn fecisti, et prorsus nullie substantive sunt, quaa Tu non fe- 
cisti, et quoniam non aaqualia omnia fecisti, ideo sunt omnia, 
quia singula bona sunt, et simul omnia valde bona, quo- 
niam fecit Dens noster omnia bona valde." ^C. 13; "Et 
Tibi omnino non est malum, quia extra non est aliquid, 
quod imimpat et corrumpat ordinem, quod poauisti." 
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success and its failure i 
source. 

In Miss Peabody's volume, which may easily be 
consulted in the reprint edited by Mr. Alcott 
himself iu 1874/ she describes her first experi- 
ence at his Temple School, in a passage which 
exhibits very well the ingenious and Socratic 
method adopted by its teacher: — 

"About twenty children came the first day. They 
were all under teu years of age, excepting two or three 
girla. I became his assistant, to teach Latin to such 
as might desire to Icaro. Mr. Alcott sat behind his 
desk, and the children were placed in chairs iu a large 
arc around him ; the chairs so far apart that they could 
not easily touch each other, lie then asked each one 
separately what idea he or she had of the purpose of 
coming to school. 'To learn,' was the first answer. 
'To learn what?' By pursuing this question, all the 
common exercises of the school were, brought up by the 
children themselves, and various subjects of arte, 
science, philosophy. Still Mr. Alcott intimated that 
this was not all ; and at last some one said, ' To behave 
well ; ' and in pursuing this expression into Its mean- 

• Record of Mr. Alcott's School. Third Edition, Revised. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1874. Pp. 297. Tlie earlieat 
edition had thia title ; " Record of a School, Esemplifying 
the General Principles of Spiritual Culture, He that re- 
ceiveth a little child in my name, reeeireth me, Jesns Christ 
Boston : Published by James Mimroe and Company, 1835." 
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ings, they at last agreed that they came to learn to feel 
rightly, to think rightly, and to act rightly. A boy of ( 

seven years old suggested that the most important of V 

these three was right action. . . . School discipline was 
very carefully considered, — both Mr. Alcott's duties 
and the children's duties, also various means of produc- 
ing attention, self-control, perseverance, faithfulness. 
Among these means correction was mentioned ; and after 
a consideration of its nature and issues, they all agreed 
that it was necessary, and that they preferred Mr. 
Alcott should correct them rather than leave them in 
their faults, and that it was his duty to do so. Various 
punishments were mentioned, and hurting the body was 
admitted to be necessary and desirable whenever words 
were found insufficient to command the memory of 
conscience. 

'* After this conversation, which involved many anec- 
dotes, many supposed cases, and many judgments, Mr. 
Alcott read ' The Peaches ^ from Krummacher's Para- 
bles, a story which Involves the free action of three 
boys of different characters, and questioned them re- 
specting their opinion of these boys, and the principles 
on which it was seen by analysis that they acted. 
Nearly three hours passed away in this conversation 
and reading, and then they were asked how long they 
had been sitting ; none of them thought more than an 
hour. After recess Mr. Alcott heard them read, and 
after that spell. All could read in such a book as Miss 
Edgeworth's ' Frank.' Each was then asked what he 

had learned, and, having told, they were dismissed one 

13 
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by one. The whole effect of the day seemed to be a ] 
combination of quieting iuflnenees, with, an awakening j 
effect upon the heart and mind. 

"The next day a conversation somewhat like the | 
former was commenced, and Mr. Alcott showed that he I 
meant to have profound attention. When any one's eyes | 
wandered, he waited to have them return to bim, and be J 
required that they should sit very still in their comfort- I 
able chairs. The questions, by interesting them very I 
much, aided them in this effort. After recatUng con- I 
elusions of the day before, more fables were read. 
These he paraphrased, interrupting hiinself continaally I 
to enforce what was read, by addressing it particularly j 
to individuals, requiring them now to guess what WM I 
coming next, and now to tell what they thought of I 
tilings said aad done. ... It was soon found that Mr. j 
Aleott, with all his mildneas, was very strict. When j 
sitting at their writing, be would not allow the least 1 
intercommunication, and every whisper waa taken notice I 
of. When they sat in a semicircle around him, they 1 
were not only requested to be silent, but to appear 1 
attentive ; and any infringement of this rule would J 
arrest his reading, and he would wait, however long, 
until attention was restored. There was some correc- I 
tion, bat in every individual instance it was granted as I 
necessary, not only by the whole school, but by the J 
individual himself. Sometimes the innocent suffered I 
with the guilty. Mr. Alcott wished boUi parties to feel j 
that this was the inevitable consequence of moral evil I 
in this world ; and that the good, in proportion to the J 
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depth of their principle, feel it to be worth while to 
share the sufferings^ in order to bring the guilty to 
rectitude." 

This doctrine, which Mr. Alcott even carried so 
far sometimes as to require the offending pupil to 
punish him, did not often require exemplification 
so surprising.^ No doubt this doctrine connected 
itself in the teacher's mind with the lofty dogma 
of the Atonement, as it was long held by the 
Christian Church, and even by Alcott himself, 
although in its traditional form he had early 
questioned it. His habitual use of the Bible in 
the Temple School, and the peculiar lessons 
which he derived from this scripture and its 
analogues, will appear in Miss Peabody's. 
volume : — 

Feb, 9, 1835. "The word bUss came up in the 
spelling lesson. It was defined as * wishing well to 
others,' ' wishing God's blessing,' * making happy.' 
Mr. Alcott asked if any one felt he comprehended all 
its meaning. No hands were raised, and a small boy 

« John Brown of Osawatomie, Mr. Alcott's friend in after 
years, had also this method of dividing punishment between 
himself and his children. " Their father kept a record of 
their boyish sins, and on one occasion at least, when they 
amounted to twenty in number, he allowed one blow of the 
rod for each fault ; but only haK the blows were given to 
the boy, who then took the rod and punished his father with 
just as many blows." 
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Bsid, ' Mr. Alcott, I do not believe yon comprehend b 

its meaning yourself.' Mr. Alcott asked what blea 
ings God gives. They answered sevei-ally, — food, sni^ 
air, our souls, parents, etc, ' But there is one blessin 
greater than all you have mentioned.' They severa 
answered, after some consideration, 'Spirit, God'id 
■ Spirit, the Bible.' • The Bible,' said Mr. Alcott, 
God in words. But the Bible is not the only Bevels 
tion of God- There are many Bibles, to those whc 
think. Nature, the outwarf world, is a Bible. 
objects typify God's thoughts. The soul is a Bible.*'! 

'"But what blessings have t/ou had? ' He addressed 
a boy who thinks little, but who catches the habit ( 
answering. He replied, ' The Bible.' 'How is that^ 
blessing? ' said Mr. Alcott 'The Lord blesses u 
it,' said he. 'In what way?' 'He makes us happy^J 
'With the Bible?' ' He makes ua good.' 'Your a 
swers do not sound as if they were your own reflectionsj 
but like parrotry. Tell me what blessings you havi 
been blessed with to-day.' ' With a mind.' ' Are jottl 
thoughtless?' said I (referring to a confession or e 
cuse he always makes when he has done wrong)J 
'Yes.' 'But does not thoughtless mean without 
thoDghts?' 'Yes.' 'Can there be a mind withotrf 
thoughts?' 'No.' 'Then how can you say that yontfl 
mind is a blessing to you?' ' I have been baptized^'M 
said he. ' How is that a blessing?' ' It purified mejV 
'Are you pure, pttriScd?' 'I was for a little whilM^ 
after I was baptized.' ' Was your soul or j'our bodn 
baptized?' 'My body.' 'Does not purity belong t 
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the mind?' 'Yes.' 'Do truth and love keep the 
mind pure ? Do you understand what I mean when I 
say the soul is baptized with truth and love ? ' ' Yes.' 
' Was your soul ever baptized so?* *Yes.' 'How 
often? ' ' Every day.' ' How long does it last? ' ' A 
little while.' All these answers seemed given without 
thought ; and Mr. Alcott pursued it still further, his 
object being to show this fancifully-worded boy that 
he had no self-knowledge, and that his ideas were not 
representations of his own thoughts and feelings, but 
mere verbal associations and meaningless images." 

This searching dialectic evaporation of tradi- 
tional and verbal associations, and the attempt to 
substitute real ideas concerning matters of faith, 
were carried farther in the subsequent volume of 
" Conversations on the Gospels. " But even in Miss 
Peabody's volume they were sufficiently exhibited 
to give point in the minds of the Boston commu- 
nity to Emerson's later remark, " Beware when the 
great God lets loose a thinker upon this planet ; 
then things are at risk. " It was at this very pe- 
riod that Alcott and Emerson became familiarly 
acquainted. In the diary for July 12, 1835, we 
find this entry, introducing us to a circle of per- 
sons who became more intimate afterward: — 

"A few days since, Mrs. Morrison, of Philadelphia, 
came in town, bringing me letters from Mr. Russell. 
Last evening she saw several of our friends, — persons 
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irith whom we wished her to be tn&do acquainted. 1 
Among these were the following : Mr. Waldo Emerson, 1 
Charles Emersou, Mr. and Mrs. D. L. Child, Mr. S. J. 
May, Miss Elizalwth and Miss Mary Peabody (after- } 
wai'd Mrs. Horace Mann), Mrs. Bliss (afterward Mrs. 
Geoi^e Bancroft), Miss Mary Emerson, Miss Elizabeth 
Hoar, and others." 

There were two editions of the " Record of a ', 
School," in the second of which Miss Peabody I 
undertook to give, by way of explanation, answere J 
to Home objections made to Mr. Alcott's methods 1 
and results, — among others some of her own 
objections. Concerning his teaching on points of J 
Christian doctrine, she remarks: — 

" So successful has he been in keeping fVee from thfll 
technology of sect, that one day when two ladies — I 
one aTrinftarian, nnd the other aHumanitariau — were J 
present at a lesson on the first chapter of John, each-1 
left the room, saying to Mr. Alcott, 'I perceive that D 
my views are taught here.' . . . But it is said that Mtr. i 
Alcott teaches the Oriental doctrine of pre-existenoe 1 
and emanation. This is not the case ; he indeed be- { 
lieves that birth is a spiritual act and fact prior toj 
embodiment. And does not everyone believe this, who 1 
does not think the soul of an individual the temperti- I 
ment of a body, the effect of matter? For my own I 
part, I believe that this is the only way of conceiving i 
the unity of a spirit ; and that it is the pre-existenoe i 
meant in Wordsworth's ' Ode on Immortality,' and that J 
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which Flato himself meant to teach ; and that it cer- 
tainly is the doctrine of Christianity taught by Jesus 
Christ. But even this doctrine Mr. Alcott has never 
taught dogmatically. It has come out spontaneously 
from the children themselves, and, almost invariably, 
as soon as they come to see the divine nature of the 
conscience and the sentiments.^ 

1 Possibly Miss Peabody did not quite understand the 
full force of Mr. Alcott's belief in the doctrine of pre-exist- 
ence at that time. I find in his diary this passage, dated 
Oct. 5, 1834 : " I had an interesting conversation with L. G. 
on the doctrine of an ante-terrestrial life ; she is striving 
to bring this great truth down to the apprehension of the 
understanding, and crowd into the present both past and 
future. It is a hard saying, which she cannot receive, — the 
burden is too great for her unredeemed spirit to bear. Thou 
child, poor pensioner of earth 1 Naked, f oodless, alone ? No I 
Thou bringest with thee a spirit clad in celestial array, 
manna untasted by this world's tenants; and myriads of 
divinities and friends accompany thee on thy descent to this 
dark orb. All earth's combined powers cannot take from 
thee thine armor, glittering with the hues of heaven ; neither 
can they starve thy spirit nor put out its light, nor estrange 
thee from the friend thou lovest.** He had made himself 
familiar with what he habitually quoted in after years, — 
Wordsworth's " Ode on Intimations of Immortality,' — and 
particularly these lines: — 

** Oar birth is bat a sleep and a forgetting : 
The Soal that rises with us, oar life's Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar : 
Not in entire forgetfalness. 
And not in ntter nakedness, 
Bat trailing clouds of glory, do we come 
From Grod, who is oar home." 
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"The objections made agninst tho intellectnal fnfla- 
enceB of Mr. Alcott's school, by those who do not know 
much about it, are cliiefly of iHe negative character, 
which the foregoing pages have attempted to answer. 
There is one, however, of a positive character, on which 
I wish to make some observations. It is said that Mr. 
Alcott cultivates the imagiuation of his scholars inordi- 
nately, by leading them to tlie works of the poets, and 
to the prose creations of such writers as Kmnimacher, 
Bunyan, Carov6, etc. But he has no intention of cul- 
tivating one faculty more than another ; his plan is to 
follow the natural oixler of the mind. He asks a child 
questions in order to turn his attention upon what passes 
within his own mind ; and what the child says, when 
making this inward survey, will determine what facul- 
ties are most active in his nature for the time being. 
Mr. Alcott, by pursuing this course faithfully, has found 
that the imagination is the first faculty which cornea 
forth, leading all the others in Its train ; he has, there- ' 
fore, not failed to meet it and give it food. But, wisely 
fed and governed, the imagination need not be feared." 

In connection with the passage above quoted, 
■which was published in 1836, when the second 
edition of the " Record " came out, from the press 
of James Munroe, Miss Peabody wrote, — and the j 
remark is worth quoting for the benefit of those I 
who may read that remarkable book; "It has ] 
been said that the language of Mr. Alcott, in the 1 
conversations, must have been unintelligible to ' 
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the children. It should be remembered that in 
writing a record at the time I was obliged to 
abridge a good deal. I therefore merely gave the 
sense of Mr. Alcott's questions and remarks, but 
took great pains to remember the exact words of 
the children." This remark is important, for it 
not only shows the fact, but also the sort of criti- 
cism which this noble method of education early 
encountered. Prom the journals of some of the 
children early in 1836 passages may be quoted in 
illustration of what has been said respecting its 
practical nature ; the writer in this instance being 
a boy only ten years old : — 

" When I arrived at school this morning, I found a 
good many of the scholars there, and we began by 
singing Old Hundred, Mrs. Alcott playing on the piano 
and leading us with her voice, which I think is a very 
fine one. We sang for about a quarter of an hour, and 
then Mr. Alcott explained to us the words we had just 
been singing, which I think were very interesting and 
characteristic. The reading was very interesting. It 
was about the visitation of God to Moses, from a thun- 
der-cloud, on the top of Mount Sinai, and when he 
delivered to him the Commandments, which now appear 
to me much closer and much more strict than before. 
Mr. Alcott asked all those who had never disobeyed one 
of the Commandments in their whole life to hold up their 
hands, — not one held up their hands ; but there was 
one who I really believe never broke the Command- 
ments. Who was it ? That God alone knows. The rest 
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of the morning I spent in reading. In the evening we 
all signed a note to Mr. Alcott, requesting tiiat be 
would give us a. trial of couBcIencc. He did ; and this 
nigLt I can say — though may be not ever before — 
that I did obey couscieuce." 

The same boy, five we«kB later, made an entry 
in his journal which Bhows exactly what sort of 
boy he was by nature : — 

February 24. •' Mr. Alcott read to us from the third 
chapter of John, and the part 1 was most iotereBted in 
was about a man's being bom again. I was not very at- 
tentive the first part of the conversation, as I got think- 
ing about other things, such as percussion caps, etc. ; but 
the conversation soon interested me a gi-cat deal more 
than the percussion caps and other little things (which 
I was thinking about at first) , and I soon became so 
much interested in the conversiition that I thonght 
about nothing else. The conversation ended at a little 
before twelve o'clock, and we had recess for about quar- 
ter of an hour, after which we wrote in our journals and 
other writing-books." 

' This same boy, whose mind ran ou percussion caps, thiB 
paraphrased the Lord's Prayer; " Our Father that dwelleth 
in heaven, hallowed be thy title. Thy kingdom come, thy 
■ wishes be performed in this world as they are in thy dwell- 
ing-place. Give us this day what we usually live upon, and 
forgive us onr aina as we forgive those that sin against ua. 
And let ua not go into temptation, but protect us from evil. 
For thine is the kingdom and power and glory, always. 
Amen." This lad might perhaps have been qualified to as- 
sist the revisers of King James's Version. 
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A few months before this date, on Saturday 
preceding his thirty-sixth birthday, Mr. Alcott 
received a pleasing tribute, which he thus de- 
scribes in the diary for Saturday, November 28: 
" This morning my pupils celebrated my birthday 
at the schoolroom. As they had made the ar- 
rangements and were deeply interested in the 
festival, I sought to please them. They assembled 
at the usual hour. At ten o'clock they crowned 
me with laurels, and Louisa, — my little girl, — 
being three years old. An address was then 
given in the name of the school by one of the 
pupils, at the close of which they presented me 
with a fine edition of Paradise Lost. I then gave 
them a short account of my life ; ending this, an 
ode was pronounced by one of the little girls, and 
we then partook of some refreshment. The whole 
gave much pleasure, and was significant of good 
will as well as gratitude to me for my instruc- 
tion." It does not appear who wrote this ode, — 
perhaps Mrs. Alcott; but a few stanzas may be 
quoted, — 

" A time for joy, — for joy I 

Let joy then swell around ; ^ 

From every girl and boy 
Let joy's full tones resound. 

" This hour in love we come, 
With hearts of happy mirth ; 
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We 're sallied forth from boniu 
To celebrati! a birth. 
Chorus : A time for j'oy, — for joy, etc. 

" The birth of one we love, 
Our friend and teacher too, 
Who lif t«th us above 
The Bad we would pursue ; 

" Who openeth to our spirit 
The Ever-liriiig One, 
The Good that we inherit 
From his beloved Son." 

Not everything in connection with this school 
■was so agreeable as little festivals of this sort. 
Four months earlier the diary contains these 
remarks : — 

" Both my chUdren are suffering for the want of purer 
air, renovating imagery, and Bpiritnal inspiration. I 
ought to devote this month to them, 1 have thought 
of taking them to my mother's in Wolcott, and giving 
myself wholly to their culture. They are morbid in 
sensibility, dimmed in intellectual vision, and require 
the benefits of natural and spiritual sympathy to raiae 
them from their depression. The city does not give 
their young natures room ; they are fettered and fall 
back to prey on sentiment, instinct, ideas, that have 
not been allowed to flow forth amid encroaching cir- 
cnmstances. But I may be unable to meet the expense 
of this purpose. My income Is small, inadequate to 
meet the necessary claims of my family and also cany 
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on the school. I am involved in debt, arising from the 
unsuccessful issue of previous experiments in human 
culture. What I earn is all pledged by obligations to 
others, and I have already anticipated the earnings of 
the next two or three 3'ears, even should I be success- 
ful. And so the claims of my family are to be set 
aside for the claims of others. Thus I am bound, 
perplexed. Yet a day of deliverance shall come. I 
shall be made free, — it may be throu^ the discipline 
of law, through the infliction of civil and social obli- 
gations. Yet will I go on ; great results are to spring 
from the little seed that I shall sow.'' 

From this burden of debt, — which began to 
accumulate as early as the unsuccessful ventures 
in Virginia, and was increased by the disappoint- 
ments in Philadelphia arising from the death of 
his patron, Mr. Haines, — Mr. Alcott could not 
escape so long as he remained in Boston. It was 
in fact increased by the outlay for books, works of 
art, etc., used by him in the Temple School; and 
these were finally seized by the sheriff and sold, 
when events soon to be related brought that school 
to an end, and deprived him even of the small 
income thus obtained. But for the present 
(1835-1836) he went on courageously, extending 
his course of instruction, and engaging in a long 
series of conversations on the New Testament, 
which were edited afterward, and brought the wrath 
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of Boston down upon him in 1887. In the autumn 
of 1835 he allowed Mr. B. H. Dana, the poet, to 

give lectures on English literature at the Temple; 
and under date of October 12 the diary says : — 

"To-day i began upon the scheme of exerciaes for 

the coming sis months at school, excepting the ar- 
rangement for the afternoon. I shall soon meet my 
pupils for the morning alone, Miss Peabody taking them 
in the afternoon. A slight alteration will be made for 
Wedueadays and Saturdays. I shall close school on 
those days at twelve o'cloclc, and substitute the reading 
of the journals, reviewing, and drawing in place of some 
other study on otlier days. Mr. Dana gives a course 
of conversations on English literature at my rooms on 
these days, after twelve o'clock. He addresses young 
ladies, spending an hour with them twice a week. His 
object is to excite an interest in the English Classics, 
through the study of the most interesting writers. Mr. 
Dana is well qualified for this task, and the manner 
selected for conducting the instniction is at once simple 
and effective. He reads with them, and encourages 
them to communicate their impressions on the subject 
matter ; while be regards himself as an inquirer along 
with the class. I shall be happy to give him the 
benefit of my rooms for this purpose." 

Mr. Dana was the brother-in-law of Washington 
Allaton, the artist, who was also, by a former 
marriage, the brother-in-law of Dr. Channing. 
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Mr. Alcott made Allston's acquaintance early in 
this year, and his account of their first interview 
is full of interest. It occurs in the diary for 
Jan. 13, 1835 : — 

'' After an interesting day in my school, and a period 
of meditation yesterday, devoted to the inner life, I 
walked with Miss Peabody to Cambridgeport to see 
Mr. AUston, the artist, a man whom I had long wished 
to see. We reached his house at an early hour after 
dark, and remained with him until past midnight. 
Interesting subjects were discussed, — art, conception 
and execution, Canova (whom he conceived to be 
a man of talent, not of genius), Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and, as collateral topics, Hazlitt, Northcote, 
Mrs. Siddons, Miss Kemble, Matthews, De Quincey, 
etc. I was particularly impressed with the uncom- 
mon aptness and modesty of this man of genius, 
this man of higher endowments and skill in the art of 
painting than, perhaps, any other in our country. I 
felt myself in the presence of a superior spirit, an ex- 
ternal shaping of the higher traits of the human soul ; 
the power of genius was there. Mr. AUston was an 
intimate friend of Coleridge; he saw much of him 
while he resided in London, and travelled with him on 
the Continent They passed six months together in 
Rome. His conception of Coleridge's character and 
genius is most exalted. He spoke of him as being 
versed in all things, yet wanting nothing in original 
endowments. If there was any absence of power in 
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ans' one faculty of his spirit, it was in humor, — deep, 
broad luimor, the usual property of the English mind. 
In this there might be a slight defect, but be had 
' more wit, genuine wit, than any other ten men in 
England,' One fact concerning Coleridge was to me 
deeply interesting ; and the phenomenon might havo 
been looked for, a priori, from a spirit like his. Mr. 
Allston said there could not be conceived a greater 
difference of appearance in the same person's counte- 
nance than during Coleridge's times of converaation 
and of thought. When absorbed in meditation, 'the 
outward man seemed to be a corpse ! His eyea were 
inverted, as it were, and turned inwarda, the under lip 
fell, and the general expression was that of idiocy, so 
entirely was the soul withdrawn from the external 
world and tlie animal functions. But the appearance 
of a friend, a stranger, any human being, seemed to 
awaken him from this exterior sleep ; the cjea radiated 
supernatural splendor, the mouth was full of meaning, 
and the wliole countenance was perhaps more purely an- 
gelic than that of any living man. He gave us the idea 
of a seraph more fully than had been given in others.' " 

The elder Dana, like his more distinguished 
Bon, the author of "Two Years before the Mast," 
was a reader of Coleridge and Wordsworth, but 
an Orthodox Christian of the Anglican Church. 
It was he who took Misa Martine'au to visit the 
Temple School, as appears by this entry in the 
diary for December, 1836 : — 
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^' I have seen Mr. Richard Dana and Miss Marti- 
neau since the date of these last pages. The former I 
visited at his own house, passing an evening with him 
in very interesting conversation on literary, theological, 
and philosophical subjects. The latter I saw at Mr. 
Tuckerman's with many persons in whom I feel an 
interest, among whom were Mr. G. Hillard, Mr. Emer- 
son (whose lecture on Shakspeare I attended the same 
evening), Mr. Waterston, and others. I had but a few 
words with Miss Martineau. I was interested from the 
little conversation that ensued. I intend soon to call 
on Mr. Allston and Rev. James Walker. I have seen 
them a little, and found that we have felt and talked on 
the same topics, and have come to views not wholly 
unlike, though occupied in pursuits so seemingly dis- 
similar. I take this unity of opinion and sentiment as 
some confirmation of the truths to which we have come. 
I passed an hour with Dr. Channing an evening or two 
since. As he was going out, I was deprived of my 
expected interview and shall call again soon." 

At this time Mr. Alcott had been for some 
weeks conducting conversations on the Life of 
Christ at his schoolroom on week days, and was 
now holding Sunday readings there occasionally. 
It was perhaps these Sunday services at the Temple 
which gave the first strong suggestion to the people 
of Boston that this schoolmaster was seeking to 
change their opinions on subjects traditionally 
sacred. Nothing could be more modest and 
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reverent than this new form of worship, and onlji 
to his private diary did Mr, Alcott commit hi^ 
anticipations respecting it; — 

Dec. 15, 183u. "I met some of my pupils 
Sunday morning for the second time. Tbougli i 
BHQw was deep, and the morning unpleasant, I wai 
gi'atified at finding so many present with some of tbei^S 
friends. This beginning of my Sunday Readings is'i 
encouraging ; I trust the interest excited at the begin-^ 
niog will not die away by time and repetition, 
in this little assemblage the germ of a Church that 
shall bring not only the young, but adults (parents and 
others) to hear the simple words of the Gospel, and 
&ud something in them suited to their spiritual growtli I 
and joy. Successful preaching implies the utterance i^l 
profoundest truth in simple phrase, touching the com-ff 
raon sense of every one, the child or the adult. In ourl 
language there arc simple, living, universal termtl 
(understood alike by the sage and the child, by eveij-J 
unsophisticated being) for the representation of tlie.'j 
common wants and supplies of our spiritual life- 
find these terms, and use them in their hving sense, isl 
the art of the instructor. 1 am to teach — and I am-j 
to teach that which is of imivei-sal import — the com-- 
mon nature that we inherit. I sliall illustrate this first 1 
to the young mind; in the faith that as I succeed in 1 
unfolding the deep things of our being to ttie sense of 1 
childhood, I shall clear the vision of the grown e 
his own state, and the means of renovation. I shall f 
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hold up the mirror of childhood to the view of adoles- 
cence, that it may see the presence of the Infinite and 
sinless One. A church, when it shall come, will give 
me full scope. Unshackled by the time-worn forms 
and ceremonies that cramp and stupefy the mind in 
the discharge of worship; having young and 3'et un- 
beguiled spirits, whose sense is clear, whose instincts 
alive ; and having no predecessor whose foims can 
narrow my movements, — I can go on in the true spirit 
of induction, finding what is wanted by consulting the 
laws of the young mind. I trust I shall unfold some 
of the essential grounds and conditions of man's spirit- 
ual being, shall popularize a true sense of human 
nature, and turn the minds of men to the culture of 
childhood as the primary duty. I seek to be simple 
and to have docility, to apprehend what God sendeth to 
my apprehension, and to labor and love for the sake of 
laboring and loving.'' 

In this spirit Mr. Alcott published, early in 
1837, the first volume of his " Conversations with 
Children on the Gospels." They were reported, 
as former conversations had been, by Miss 
Peabody, and occasionally by her sister Sophia, 
who five years later married Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. In a short preface to the book. Miss 
Peabody said: — 

" These conversations were recorded, because it was 
thought that they might prove a model for parents and 
teachers who were desirous of giving a spiritual culture 
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to the young: and also, because Mr. Alcott felt thatfl 
what the children ahould freely say would prove to be-^ 
a new onler of Christian Evidences, by showing the 
affliiitj- of their natures with that of Jesus. That they 
have proved to be evidence to many persona who hare 
listened to tbem, and that some parents and teacbera 
have acknowledgetl tliem to be models of the true | 
method of approaching cbildi-en on these subjects, i 
a sufficient reason why they should be published." 

Mr. Alcott himeelf gave a preface, in which he 
spoke of the book as the introduction to a longei 
course of conversations on the Life of Christ, ] 
recorded in the GoBi>oIa ; and he added, in a form j 
of speecli whicli was now bccominfr habitual in his 1 
diary, this siimmaiy of the contents of the book, J 
and what he expected from its publication: — 

" It is the Record of an attempt to unfold the Idea of I 
Spirit from tlie Consciousness of Childhood ; and to trace I 
its Intellectual and Corporeal Relations, its Tempta- 1 
tions and Disciplines, its Struggles and Conquests, ' 
while in tJie Flesh. To this end, the character of Jesus \ 
has been presented to the consideration of children, as 
the brightest Symbol of Spirit ; and they have been 
encouraged to express their views regarding it. The 
Conductor of these conversations has reverently ex- 
plored their consciousness, for the testimony which it 
might furnish in favor of the truth of Christianity. , . . 
It is with no little solicitude that he ventures these docu- 
ments before the ej-e of others. He feels that his book 
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should be studied in Simplicity. It is, in no small 
measure, the production of children. It is a record of 
their consciousness ; a natural history of the undepraved 
spirit. It is the testimony of unspoiled natures to the 
spiritual purity of Jesus. It is a revelation of the 
Divinity in the soul of childhood. Like the Sacred vol- 
ume — on which it is, indeed, a juvenile commentary, — 
of which it is an interpretation — it cannot be at once 
apprehended in all its bearings, and find its true value. 
"There may be those, however, who shall avail 
themselves of its statements, views, and speculations, 
to the detriment of religion and humanity ; not perceiv- 
ing that it is a work intended rather to awaken thought, 
enkindle feeling, and quicken to duty, than to settle 
opinions or promulgate sentiments of any kind. Who- 
ever shall find its significance will scarce treat with 
disrespect these products of the sacred being of child- 
hood. For Childhood utters sage things, worthy of all 
note ; and he who scoffs at its improvisations, or per- 
verts its simple sajings, proves the corruption of his 
own being, and his want of reverence for the Good, the 
Beautiful, the True, and the Holy. He beholds not 
the Face of the Heavenly Father." 

But this Boston schoolmaster, like his great 
London predecessor, two hundred years before, 
when he wrote a book called "Tetrachordon," 
found a reception from his public far other than 
he had hoped. Being of a gentler and less sar- 
castic nature than Milton, he did not reply, as he 
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might have done, in the words of thi 

Bonnet ; — 

" I did but prompt the age to quit their clogs 
By the known ridea of aucient Ubeiiy, 
When strnight a barbarous noise environs me 
Of owls and cuckooa, ossea, apes, and dogs : 
As when those hinds that were transformed to froga 
KaiI'd at Latona's twin-bom progeny, 
Which after held the sun and moon in f 

Mr. Alcott'fl book and Milton's treatise wen 
extremely unlike, but they had a similarity in! 
certain points, — 

" The subject new; it walked the town awhile, 
N'umbering good intellects, now aeldoin pored on. 
Cries the stall-reader, ' Bless us '. What a word on 
A titlepage is this ! ' And some in file 
Stand spelling faults, while one might walk to Mile- 
End-Green." 

Boston Common was not so far from State Stw 
as Mile- End-Green was from St^ Paul's Church-J 
yard; but the Boston critics went on "spellings 
false" long after they had got beyond the Templflif 
School, where it stood facing the Common. The J 
publishing of the Conversations, late in January, 
1887, was the occasion of a fierce attack in the ] 
Boston newspapers in the following March. 
Their ht^tile criticism, both of Mr. Alcott aiid,l 
his book, was singularly varied in its nature. J 
The "Daily Advertiser," then edited by Nathan J 
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Hale, the brother-in-law of Edward Everett, 
Governor of Massachusetts, complained that " on 
the most important and difficult questions this 
teacher, while he endeavors to extract from his 
pupils every thought which may come uppermost 
in their minds, takes care studiously to conceal 
his own opinions." But this was not all: "In 
some cases he gives opinions, and sometimes 
opinions of very questionable soundness." He 
supposes, we are told, " that a new era in philoso- 
phy is dawning upon us in the discovery that 
childhood is a type of the divinity;" and the 
"Advertiser" sneeringly adds that "these conver- 
sations appear to be the first fruits of the new 
attempt to draw wisdom from babes and suck- 
lings," — as if, forsooth there were anything un- 
christian or unscriptural in such an attempt! 
The "Courier," a paper justly celebrated after- 
ward for standing firmly by the unpopular cause, 
was more abusive than the "Advertiser," — com- 
pared Mr. Alcott with Kneeland, who had been 
indicted for blasphemy, and suggested that this 
teacher also should be brought before the " honor- 
able judge of our municipal court. " The indigna- 
tion of Emerson was aroused at this injustice ; and 
he wrote a note which was published in the 
"Courier," the "Advertiser" having declined to 
print it. But this protest had no effect on Mr. 
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Buckingham, who soon after quoted in hU] 
"Coiirier " the opinion of a distinguiBhcd profei 
BOr of Harvard College, to the effect that "one 
third of Mr. Alcott'a book was absurd, one third 
was blasiihemoiis, and ouo third was obscene." 
"Such," remarked Mr. Buckingham, "will be thefl 
deliberate opinion of those who diligently readJ 
and soberly reflect." 

Such was not the opinion of Emerson, who, 
instant that he read Nathan Hale's tirade, wn 
to his friend in Boston this letter; — 

CoNOOHD, March 34, 1837. 

Mt dear Friend, —I exceedingly regret the unl 
vorable notice of the book on the School in the 'Adv^ 
tiser,' and that unfiivorable paragrajib in the ' CentineL'l 
The latter contains its own antidote. The formei 
might injure the school with the timid and iDquirlDg,>] 
Ab soon 33 I came to town from Salem, where I wasifl 
I endeavored to find Mr. Hale, to see if he would r 
ceive a paragraph of comment on his own ; but he wi 
not at his office all the forenoon. I have written him 
to-day, and enclosed a plain paragraph such as '. 
thought he could and would print on Monday, but 1 
don't know. ... I hate to have all the little dogsa 
barking at yon, for you have something better to doJ 
than attend to them ; but every beast must do aftorfl 
his kind, and why not these? And you will hold hfm 
yourself, and presently forget them. Wliatever yon dol 
at school or concerning the school, pray let not t 
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pen halt ; for that must be your last and longest lever 
to lift the world withal. And if you would compare 
chapters of accidents with celebrated men, go read the 
paper on Mirabeau by Carlyle in the new ' Westminster 
Review.' It is all thunder, and monishes us of the 
might that in us lies, even in depression and under 
the frown of the incapable. You are so deeply grounded 
in God that I shall not fear for you any loss of faith in 
your ends by opposition ; but I do not want these peo- 
ple to shut the school for the moment. But you will 
bide your time, and with views so large and peculiar 
can better afford to wait than other men. Look at my 
Mirabeau again. 

I talked with Dr. Channing. I found him just to 
your character, wholly, but staggered by your opin- 
ions, and, as I think, not just to your powers. I told 
him so, and told him I was sure he had never heard 
you converse like yourself; that I was sure you two did 
not meet as men, but stood on uneven platforms. And 
he was very good-natured, and seemed willing to hear 
and know. I shall be in town Monday or Tuesday, and 
mean to come and see you. 

Yours affectionately, 

R. W. Emerson. 

Emerson followed this by a communication in 
the "Courier," which its editor, Joseph Tinker 
Buckingham, introduced with a well-deserved 
compliment to the writer, — that he might, had he 
known Bronson Alcott, have extended with equal 
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propriety, to the man he was scurrilously attack- 
ing: "The truly Christian temper and amiable 
disposition of the writer of the following com- 
munication are so well known to us that it is 
really a pleasure to gratify him by placing it in 
our columns, although our own opinion of the 
Conversations and the Schoolmaster who has 
adopted so singular a plan of instruction has 
undergone no change." 

To the Editor of the " Courier'' i 

Sir, — I have seen in a " Courier '* of last week a se- 
vere notice of a book lately published in this city, called 
" Conversations on the Gospels." In that work a pas- 
sage or two occurs which, separated from the connection 
in the book, might give great uneasiness to many read- 
ers. Precisely these passages one of the daily papers se- 
lected, and, dragging them out of the protection of the 
philosophy and religion which hedged them round, held 
them up to censure in its columns. These unlucky 
scriptures, innocent enough to the reader of the whole 
book, were copied with horror into another paper, and 
now again have kindled the anger of your correspond- 
ent ; and even your known urbanity has failed you, sir, 
for the moment. 

In behalf of this book, I have but one plea to make, 
— this, namely, let it be read. Any reasonable man 
will perceive that fragments out of a new theory of 
Christian instruction are not in the best place for 
examination between the Price Current and the Ship- 
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ping-list. Try the effect of a passage from Plato's 
PhsedOy or the Confessions of Saint Augustine in the 
same place. 

Mr. Alcott has given proof, in the beautiful introduc- 
tion to this work, as all who have read it know, of a 
strong mind and pure heart. A practical teacher, he 
has dedicated for years his rare gifts to the science of 
education. These Conversations contain abundant evi- 
dence of extraordinary thought, either in the teacher 
or the pupils, or in both. He aims to make children 
think, and, in every question of a moral nature, to send 
them back on themselves for an answer. He aims to 
show children something holy in their own conscious- 
ness; thereby to make them really reverent, and to 
make the New Testament a living book to them. 

Mr. Alcott's methods cannot be said to have had a 
fair triaL But he is making an experiment in which 
all the friends of education are interested. And I ask 
you, sir, whether it be wise or just to add to the anxie- 
ties of his enterprise a public clamor against some 
detached sentences of a book which, as a whole, is per- 
vaded with original thought and sincere piety. 

R. W. Emerson. 

A young clergyman, afterwards famous (James 
Freeman Clarke), with that gentle satire so char- 
acteristic of him in after years, offered this sug- 
gestion to Mr. Buckingham: — 

" We perceive the Boston ' Courier * recommends that 
Mr. Alcott be presented to the Grand Jury on account 
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of hiB book. We respectfully suggest, in addition, that 
the iadictment be in tbe words of that formerly found 
against Socrates, the son of Sophroniscus. In Xenfr- 
pbon'a ' Memorabilia,' chapter 1 , it runs thus ; ' Soc- 
rates is accused of not believing in the gods in whicli 
tJie city believes, but introducing other new divinities ; 
he is also accused of corrupting tlie miuds of the 
young.' The two cases would then be exactly parallel. 
Or perhaps the form as given by Plato (Apology of 
Socrates, section 3) would be thought more suitable; 
' Socrates is accused of searching out things under the 
earth and above the heavens, of making the worse 
appear the better reason, and of teaching others the 

Tha parallel between Alcott and Socrates was 
natural and appropriate ; but Boston did not pro- 
ceed even so far as to throw this new corrupter of 
youth into its prison, as it had thrown Gari-ison 
there, in October, 1835. ' Alcott indeed resembled 
Socrates more than Boston resembled Athens. 
He had lent to his friend Emerson a manuscript 
intended for publication, and this was returned 
soon after, with the following letter: — 

■ On hb return from the flrat visit ever made by him to 
Concord, Mr. Alcott (Oct. 21, 1835) visited Garrison in 
the Leverett Street Jail, accompanied by Mrs. Alcott. Some 
years earlier, in company with his cousin, Samuel E. Sewall, 
he had been present at Garrison's first meetings in Boston, 
and was from that time an emancipationist. 
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Boston, Friday, April 14, 1837. 

My deab Sib, — I depend on seeing jou very soon, 
so I return 3'our MSS. with thanks and no further com- 
ments. Very soon after making these acknowledg- 
ments of confidence and hope, your faith and patience 
have been exercised. I never regretted more than in 
this case my own helplessness in all practical contin- 
gencies. For a knowing and efficient friend can do a 
man, with a mob, a better service than he himself. But 
I was created a seeing eye, and not a useful hand. 
When the hard times have passed over presently, peo- 
ple will not be so sour and peevish, and Reason will be 
justified of all her children. 

Do not fail to visit me as soon as you can. I am 

in town on inevitable business which leaves me no 

leisure. 

Your friend, R. W. Emersox. 

Mr. Alcott says in his diary about this date 
(April 13, 1837) : — 

" This has been a week of few incidents, but of 
much sober reflection. An unusual degree of excite- 
ment has pervaded this metropolis regarding my book. 
I have been severely censured, I learn, even by friends 
to my enterprise and who respect mj' character, for the 
publication of this work. At one time the excitement 
threatened a mob. The plan was to make the assault 
at my Friday evening conversation. But no such out- 
rage was efifected, and the minds of the disafiTected are 
now settling into quietude. Such a state of feeling 
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calls tor serious reflection. I hare, of course, been 
much excited in this way. What my faluie move- 
ments shall be, time must decide. At present, I see 
not my way. The only course which, as a man of honor 
and dignity, I can pursue, is to preserve unbrokea 
silence upon this subject, inasmuch aa I have committed 
no offence, nor stepped from the line of my duty. Aa 
yet I have said nothing. The public prints have 
raised a hue and cry ; tbe uproar has raged, but it 
begins to spend itself, and will soon die away. Should 
some one see fit to speak in my defence, I will tliank 
him for tbe generous deed. If none shall speak, then 
will I rest my appeal on the silent testimony of my 
life, and this shall refute the slander and correct tbe 



One of the chief causes of this outcry and 
threatened mob was the presence in the book of a 
few passages concerning birth, particularly in the 
notes, which Mr. Alcott had thought it right to 
add in an Appendix, rather against the wish of 
Miaa Peabody, who foresaw that they might cause 
trouble. But Miss Peabody'a sister, afterward 
Mrs. Hawthorne, who had taken down this par- 
ticular conversation, wrote to Mr. Alcott from 
Salem (June 9, 1837): — 

"I could not have imagined that those conversations 
about Sirth which I recorded would not be received 
with reverence and thanks, by all who might have the 
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privilege of either hearing or reading them. I felt my 
own mind elevated by them. I wonder people do not 
perceive in what an entangled net they are fastened, 
and how they degrade themselves by admitting such 
base thoughts into their minds. I heard 3'ou were quite 
calm amid the turmoil. I had expected it, and do not 
wonder. New ideas are always received with conster- 
nation ; and conventional habits of thought are always 
like things of adamant round the general mind. In m}^ 
heart I sorely lament ' the public stupidity,' as Sarah 
Clarke calls it, — she has written several times to Eliz- 
abeth [Peabody] since your book was published,^ and 
expressed in no measured terms her indignation at the 
false and factitious notions of the community^ and her 
thanksgiving that at last your friends have come for- 
ward a little to assert their sense of the injustice done 
you. Both she and her brother James felt just right 

1 The sale of this book was at first rapid, but was soon 
stopped by the ungenerous comments of the newspapers. 
About January 20, when it had been published less than 
three weeks, Mr. AlcotVs diary says : " I learn from my book- 
sellers that three hundred copies of the first volume of the 
Conversations have been sold. These have found readers 
chiefly in this vicinity; few have been sent abroad. The 
sale thus far is very encouraging, and if it continues, as may 
reasonably be expected, especially if the book be reviewed, 
I shall have no cause for complaint with the public. The 
reception of the first will determine the fortune of the sec- 
ond volume, which I hope to have out early in February.** 
It did, in fact, come out about Feb. 15, 1837, but had 
no such success as the first one. 
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about it ,• and you caanot doubt that I respond wholly 
to Buch opinions. Elizabc-th, also, tcc\s the absurdity' 
of the kind of fault-finding there haa been, — it is only 
that the community have not yet arrived at a state pare 
euough to comprehend the essence of tilings. 

" But 1 mourn for the library books ; for it ia with 
a most bitter pong that I heard not long since that you 
were about to sell your lilirary, — that choice and beau- 
tiful librar}'. Perhaps you know that I have yoar 
'Biogiaphia Literaria' of Coleridge. I sliall send it 
to you when 1 Und a safe conveyance, and am glad I 
had it, to save it from the general wreelc." 

The sentiments uf these women of delicate J 
susceptibility — sure to have seen a fault, if gross- j 
ness ever could be a fault of Brouson Alcott - 
sufficient evidence that the proscribed book was 
unobjectionable. Mias Anna Thaxter of Hiugham j 
uttered her testimony, also, when Miss Martineau'§ , 
attack on the Temple School came to hand. Writ- J 
ing to Mrs. Alcott, she says: "How unjust, howJ 
uncandid Miss Martineau has been to Mr. Alcott! J 
What a total distortion of his principles has sha J 
made! There is much good sense and discrimi-J 
nating observation in her book, but on this 'shel 
speaks as one of the fooSish women speak.' SheJ 
utters words without knowledge." 

Mrs. Alcott's brother, who had left Connecticut! 
and become an ardent abolitionist and an agent^ 
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of Garrison's Antislavery Society, was in 1836- 
1837 minister of a parish in the old Puritan town 
of Scituate. With the instinct of affection and 
good sense, he had foretold the consequences, to 
the author, of venturing with his book before the 
Boston public, and the descendants of the Massa- 
chusetts Puritans. Six weeks before the outcry 
burst forth, he wrote thus to Mrs. Alcott, from 
his parsonage: — 

My dear Sister, — Mr. Alcott's book, which I have 
been impatient to see, has just come to hand. I am sure 
he has struck a new vein of hidden ore. The book I 
shall most carefully commend to the most serious study 
of our Sunday-school teachers and to parents generally. 
I shall ask no one to read it who will not promise 
to ponder it well, — not only so, but make some 
experiment with children in order to satisfy themselves 
that they are beings endowed with the faculties of 
thinking, reasoning, judging, etc. It Is not to be 
expected that this book will meet with a very favorable 
reception. The Orthodox will scowl at it, because it 
shows that man is not by nature what their theory of 
religion requires he should be. The Unitarians will be 
afraid to give it unqualified praise, because it expresses 
too plainly the result to which some of their prominent 
doctrines inevitably lead, and the public (they will 
think) are not yet prepared for such an exposure. The 
worldly, the great, the wise will sneer at it, because 

15 
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Its tendency is not to make good merchants or lawyera 
or civil engioeers or maaufac'tiiriug agents. The giddy 
and gay will turn from it At once, because it nil! re- 
quire ttiem to tliink. AdlI now, when you have de- 
ducted all tliese, liow large a number will remain? 
Lai^e enough, I trust and believe, to keep the great 
idea wbich the book discloses forever before the minda 
of men, until it has effected some radical changes in 
the theory and principles of education. Mr. Alcott 
may not live to see all this good done ; be may never 
in this world be rewarded for his pains. But he has 
uttered a word which will never cease to sound intel- 
ligibly to some minds, and stir tliem deeply. 

I am grieved to hear that you have bad so much to 
try the patience of your spirit aud the strength of your 
body. I have feared that you might break down ; but 
then I know power of endurance in woman is apt to 
be commensurate with the demands upon her, and 
my prayer has been, and is, that your strength may be 
equal to your trials. 

Your affectionate brother, 

Samuel J. Mat. 



I 



The allusion in this last paragraph is to the 
pecuniary difficulties which had already, in 18S6, 
begun to embarrass the Alcott family, and which 
were instantly increased by the denunciation of 
the Temple School in the newspapers. It had 
begun in 1834 with thirty pupils, had received as 
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many as forty at one time, and in the autumn of 
1836 had more than twenty-five. But it fell to 
ten pupils in the spring of 1837, and after linger- 
ing along for a year or two, with one or two 
changes of place, was finally given up in 1839. 
The immediate occasion of closing it then was the 
unwillingness of Mr. Alcott's patrons to have their 
children educated in the same room with a colored 
child, whom in 1838 he had admitted; and when 
the protesting parents found Mr. Alcott deter- 
mined not to dismiss this child, they withdrew 
Mr own Children, leaving him with onl, five 
pupils, — his own three daughters, a child of Mr. 
William Russell, and young Miss Robinson, the 
cause of offence. Up to this time (June, 1839) the 
receipts of Mr. Alcott for tuition since he began 
his school at the Temple, five years before, had 
been $6, 730 ; namely, in the first year |1, 794, the 
second, $1,649, the third, $1,396, the fourth, after 
the attack in the newspapers, $549, and in the last 
year only $343. The expenses of rent, furniture, 
assistant-teachers, and the maintenance of the 
family had been much more than this; and in 
April, 1837, the costly furniture, school library, 
and other apparatus of the Temple School were 
sold at auction. The affair of the colored girl 
began in October, 1838, although its full effect 
was not experienced until the following year. 
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Upon learning what was going on, Mr. May wrote 
from South Scituate (Nov. 3, 1838) as follows to 
Mr. Alcott : — 

Dear Brother, — I heard at Hingham last week 
of the new trial to which your faith and patience have 
heen suhjected. If suffering for righteousness' sake 
(as I believe) is the method by which we are to be 
made perfect, you and my sister are in the way to that 
desirable end. But I am anxious to hear from you the 
particulars of the case, — to know how the colored 
child came to be introduced into your school, — what 
has been, on the whole, the effect, and who are they 
who have taken offence. 

At such a distance of time it is hardly worth 
while to answer the questions of Mr. May. All 
Boston, with a few exceptions, was then hostile to 
the social equality of the two races ; and Garrison, 
Phillips, and their small band of abolitionists 
were the only supporters Mr. Alcott was likely to 
find in his decision to stand by his principles. 
That he must do, of course ; and it endeared him 
to the noble company of emancipationists, who 
more conspicuously but not more firmly advo- 
cated what the defeated schoolmaster lived to see 
accomplished. 

The immediate shock of defeat and disappoint- 
ment, in the spring of 1837, broke down the health 
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of Mr. Alcott (never verj firm at that period), and 
in July his friends became anxious for him. At 
this time Emerson again appears, with this hos- 
pitable invitation : — 

Concord, July 27, 1837. 

My deab Fbiend, — I grieve to hear you have been 
sick and are still feeble. I was in town day before 
yesterday, but with such imperative errands as would 
not permit my visiting you. Is the school suspended ? 
In that case what better can you do than come out 
here instantly to spend a fortnight with me ? My wife 
is a capital nurse, and joyfully offers her services. We 
have no company, and Concord is Lethe's fat wharf for 
lounging ; and lounging is the first medicine for such 
as you. If you will come here and get well, we will 
agree on hours of sitting together and apart, and no- 
body shall be allowed to annoy you. 

In the hope that you will, I add nothing. 

Yours affectionately, 

R. W. Emebson. 

Before this note came, however, the invalid had 
been sent by the dear wife on a visit to her brother 
in Plymouth County. From that seaside retreat, 
which was to be the family home for a time in 
1839, Mr. Alcott wrote to his wife in Boston. 
The " young disciple " was Rev. W. P. Tilden, who 
for many years was a parish minister. "Mr. 
Sewall " was a cousin of Mrs. Alcott, then preach- 
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ing at Cohasaet, where hia son-in-law afterward 
preached for half a century; and "Saint Anna" 
waa Miss Anna Quincy Thaxter of Hingham, an 
early acquaintance of the Maya and Sewalls. The 
"advocate of the Prussian system" waa Dr. Julius, 
who had been sent from Prussia to examine the 
schools of New England. 

SocTH SoiTCJTE, Jnly 28, 1837. 
Mt Deab, — I write a word, just to tell you how well 
I am ; for truly, since I began to breathe this sweet 
country air, drink this pure water, and taste of my 
good hostess's wheaten loaf, I entertain the pleasing 
hope of returning a somewhat comeher specimen of the 
man Adam tbau when 1 left you last. Let me assure 
you that I sleep soundly, have a good appetite, enjoy 
conversation, aud am getting strong again. Wine, 
though prescribed, I now eschew, and tea is distaste- 
ful. No further need of resorting to the comforting 
little bottle that you and mother put into my trunk, so 
womanly. Then for exercise, we ride or walk daily, 
threading the lanes, edging the river shores, sitting 
under the shade or bathing, as the time favors. I rise 
refreshed, — the fine morning breeze intruding at my 
wiudow, which, like Christian Pilgrim's, opens to the 
sunrise. Here, too, for company, besides your goorl 
brother's household, I hai'e fallen upon a young dis- 
ciple, a Mr. Tilden, ship carpenter, but emulous of 
becoming a preacher of the Carpenter's eon's Gospel, a 
sensible man and likely to honor his profession. Thla 
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afternoon Mr. Sewall is expected, and in the evening 
the Sunday-school teachers meet in 3'our brother's 
study. Next week I purpose accompanying him to 
Plymouth, and on my way home to stop a day at Hing- 
ham with the advocate of the Prussian system of 
instruction, and while there meet Saint Anna. My 
love to mother, and tell Psyche and the other two * 
that I hope to see them at the cottage b}' Friday 
or Saturday of next week at farthest. Mr. May 
wishes you were here ; so do I, and the little ones. I 
am more and more for the country. Write soon, and 
in the mean while take this little assurance of the affec- 
tion of your 

A. B. A. 

It was before this illness of Mr. Alcott that his 
wife wrote (April 23, 1837) a letter, half humor- 
ous and half pathetic, to her kind brother, — a 
foreshadowing in its style of the characteristic 
manner in which her daughter Louisa wrote so 
many years, for the laughter and tears of young 
and old. This letter says : — 

" You have seen how roughly they have handled my 
husband. He has been a quiet sufferer, but not the 
less a sufferer because quiet. He stands to it, through 
all, that this is not an ungrateful, cruel world. I rail ; 
he reasons, and consoles me as if I were the injured 
one. I do not know a more exemplary hero under 

^ His three daughters. 
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trials than this same ' visionary.' He has more philos- 
ophy than half the persona who are afraid be is lliinlting 
too much. His school is very small, or will be nt the 
commencement of another quarter. He will begin 
with about ten or a dozen here for the aummcr term. 
I sometimes think extreme poverty awaits us. With 
the idea come before my mind a thousand enterprises 
and expedients. But oh, my girls ! what exposure 
may they be subjected to 1 But I do not woo doubt, 
but I wed sorrow, and I surely do not need ttiat alli- 
ance to promote either my fnith or hope. Mr. Gilman 
has a pretty notice of his school and book in the 
' Southern Rose,' and Mr, Robbins has a MS. on his 
table for the ' Christian Register ' in defence of Mr. Al- 
cott's methods and principles, if he can find room for 
it in his paper some time or other. How ready men 
are to accuse ; bow slow to defend ! I am no angel, 
though I expect to be one of these days. I never 
aspired to any kind of a pinion but a goose-quill, and I 
shall be very apt to flop that about when there is any- 
body who cares to see my flight." 

It is needless at this day to inveigh against the 
narrow philiatiniam of Boston towards Alcott and 
his faithful friends in 1837. We may remember 
it was the same Boston which in 1835 had allowed 
its " gentlemen of property and standing " to drag 
Garrison along the street with a halter round his 
neck, and that Garrison's statue to-day sits in 
placid triumph amid the palaces of the same 
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wealthy class of that city ; the same Boston which 
sent its mob in 1836 to burn a Catholic convent, 
and in 1837 mobbed poor Irish Catholics in Broad 
Street, but which now has a majority of Catholic 
voters. Time at last brings all things even. 
Writing to his mother at the end of this bitter 
Boston experience, Mr. Alcott said: "Were 
I able, I should visit you during the summer. 
But all my means are spent on this ungrateful 
city, — which just now refuses to bestow anything 
on me, and, I am almost ready to believe, would 
starve me and mine. But it will be sorry for this 
by and by, and if it shall then be too late to make 
amends to me, may bless my children instead." 
The mother's reply is not given ; but Mrs. Alcott, 
the faithful wife, with a keener pen, wrote the 
verdict of the future, which may well close this 
chapter : — 

*' It is a low state of moral discrimination which will 
give the man an honorable discharge who has been 
twenty years gambling in fancy stocks, but drives into 
the regions of starvation an exalted spirit, whose de- 
sires and efforts for the twenty best years of his life 
have been to elevate and improve the moral and intel- 
lectual condition of mankind. I try not to believe it ; 
but the cruel sacrifices we are daily called upon to 
make compel me to despair of better things yet awhile. 
Can Mr. Alcott have time to work out his problem, we 
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may yet bide out faces and strike our breasts for shame 
at our incredulity. I say ours, for I have been among 
the sceptics, and he still thinks me almost impotent in 
faith. But bis patient endurance often staggers me, 
and the undaunted manner with which he assumes his 
burdens and cares, giviug up, with cheerful submission, 
those things which I know are dear to his heart and 
lovely to his eye, for the rigors of toil and privation — 
fill me with admiration.' There is no sighing nor com- 
plaining, but silent bowing to the dispensations ol 
injustice and ignorance, — where he had reasonably 
expected intelligent co-operation or loving patience. 
Let us, my dear brother, sustain him. Tliis is my 
resolution. Depend upon it, a reality is here, which 
does not show itself all on the surface. There is a 
depth from which pure and living water wells up nt 
times, to refresh thirsty souls, — supplied from the 
Bonroe of alt life." 

1 Emerson wrote, years aftei'ward, in this same high 
sense : " The attitude is the main thing. John Bradahaw 
was all his life a eonaul sitting in judgment on kings. Car- 
lyle has, best of all men in England, kept the niauly atti- 
tude in his time. His errors of opinion are as nothing in 
comparison with this merit, in my opinion. And if I look 
for a counterpart in my neighborhood, Thoreau and Alcott 
are the best, and in majesty Alcott exceeds. This aplomb 
cannot he mimicked. It is the epeaking to the heart of the 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TRANSCENDENTALISM AND SOCIAL REFORM. 

During the years from 1834 to 1840 the so- 
called Transcendental movement was making 
steady progress in New England, and particu- 
larly around Boston. Dr. Charming was one of 
its originators; and so, less directly, were Cole- 
ridge, Carlyle, and the Germans whom these two 
chiefly made known to the English-speaking race. 
Bronson Alcott was a Transcendentalist by birth, 
and even, perhaps, in that pre-existent state to 
which he referred our origin ; and he early mani- 
fested a relish for speculation such as the Trans- 
cendentalists of Europe and the earlier mystics 
had encouraged. In Philadelphia, from 1830 to 
1834, he read a great many metaphysical and 
mystical books, and speculated deeply on the 
nature of the soul and on human perfectibility; 
so that he was better prepared than most men, 
upon his return to New England, to join in the 
nascent movement, already strengthened by the 
return of Emerson from his visit to Carlyle ; by 
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the activity of Frederick Henry Hedge, who had 
been educated at a German university, and knew 
the speculative philosophy of Germany at first 
hand ; and by the enthusiastic adhesion of William 
Henry Channing, James Freeman Clarke, and Mar- 
garet Fuller. These two younger men (J. F. Clarke 
and W. H. Channing) were concerned in editing 
the " Western Messenger " at Cincinnati and Louis- 
ville,— a monthly magazine in which Emerson first 
printed some of his poems, and for which Clarke 
wrote notices of Miss Peabody's book as well as of 
Emerson's first prose work, " Nature. " These early 
Transcendentalists were also intimate friends. 
Margaret Fuller and Mr. Hedge became closely 
acquainted at Cambridge, where both of them re- 
sided until 1833, except the time spent by Mr. 
Hedge in Germany; and where James Freeman 
Clarke joined them in their enthusiasm for Ger- 
man literature in 1832. Emerson made the ac- 
quaintance both of Bronson Alcott and of Marga- 
ret Fuller in 1835. He had met Alcott in Boston 
several times before recording in his journal 
(Oct. 21, 1835) the impression made by his first 
visit to Concord, and by Emerson's late visit to 
> the Temple School (June 16, 1836). Here are the 
two entries : — 

1835. ^' Last Saturday night came hither Mr. 
Alcott, and spent the Sabbath^ — a wise man, simple, 
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supeiior to display, and drops the best things as quietly ^ 

as the least. Every man^ he said^ is a revelation, and ^ 

ought to write his record, but few with the pen. His 
book is his School, in which he writes all his thoughts. 
The spiritual world should meet men everywhere, and 
so the government should teach. Our life flows out 
into amusements. Need of a drama here; how well 
to lash the American follies. Every man is a system, 
an institution ; autobiography the best book. He 
thinks Jesus a pure deist, and says all children are 
deists. Charles Emerson remarks upon the nimbleness 
and buoyancy which the conversation of a spiritualist 
awakens ; the world begins to dislimn. 

1836. "Yesterday I went to Mr. Alcott's school, i 

and heard a conversation upon the Gospel of John. I 
thought the experiment of engaging young children V 
upon questions of taste and truth successful. A few 
striking things were said by them. I felt strongly, as 
I watched the gradual dawn of a thought upon the 
minds of all, that to Truth is no age or season. It 
appears or it does not appear ; and when the child per- 
ceives it he is no more a child. Age, sex, are nothing ; 
we are all alike before the great Whole. Little Josiah 
Quincy, now six years six months old, is a child having 
something wonderful and divine in him. He is a 
youthful prophet" 

Again, in 1838 we find this record in Emer- 
son's journal, — the "wise woman" was doubtless 
Margaret Fuller, who had by that time become 
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an intimate friend, as Alcott had been from the I 
first: — 

"Alcott has the great merit of being a believer in 
the soul. I think he Las more faith id the Ideal than 
any man I have known. Hence bia welcome influence. 
A wIbc woman said to me that he has few thoughts, 
too few ; she could count them all, Well, books, con- 
versation, discipline, will give him more. But what 
were many thoughts if he had not this distinguishing 
faith, which is a palpable proclamation, out of the 
deeps of Nature, that God yet is ? With many thoughts, 
and without tliis, he would be only one more of a 
countless throng of lettered men ; but now you cannot 
spare the fortiBcation that he is." 

In 1837, when the Philistinea were in full cry I 
against the Temple School and its heretical 
teacher, Alcott was spoken of genei'ally aa the 
leader of the Transcendentalists, — a distinction 
soon afterward given to Emerson, chiefly in con- 
sequence of his Divinity School address of 1838, 
which stirred the calm lake of Unitarian theology 
to its very bottom. These two friends, of whom 
Alcott was by more than three years the elder, 
but who were themselves older than most of their 
asHOciatea, joined in many activities of that 
period. They were originators of the somewhat 
famous Transcendental Club, which met under 
various names from 1836 to 1850. This email 
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gathering of friends was first called the " Sympo- 
sium, " and met for the first time on the 19th of Sep- 
tember, 1836, at the house of George Ripley, then 
a minister in Boston. In October, it met again at 
Mr. Alcott's house (26 Front Street), when there 
were present Emerson,^ George Ripley, F. H. 
Hedge, Orestes A. Brownson, J. F. Clarke, and 

C. A. Bartol, besides the host. At each meeting 
some topic was usually debated; at Mr. Alcott's 
house it was this : " American Genius, — the causes 
which hinder its growth." Besides the regular 
members, others having some affinity with the 
movement were occasionally present, — for ex- 
ample, Mr. Brownson, Dr. Charles Follen (a 
learned German, exiled from his country for 
political opinions), Mr. Alcott's friend William 
Russell, and his brother-in-law, S. J. May; and 
now and then Dr. Channing, the historian George 
Bancroft (then Collector of the Port of Boston 
under President Van Buren), the artist-poet 
Christopher Cranch, the artist-banker S. G. 
Ward, the sculptor Clevenger; and those two 

1 Mr. Alcott has written in his "Autobiographical Col- 
lections '* the names of sixteen members of this club ; but 
not all were present at these two early meetings. The 
names are Convers Francis, R. W. Emerson, fironson Alcott, 
George Ripley, F. H. Hedge, J. F. Clarke, C. A. Bartol, 
Margaret Fuller, Elizabeth P. Peabody, Theodore Parker, 
William H. Channing, John S. Dwight, Jones Very, Henry 

D. Thoreau, Robert Bartlett, and Caleb Stetson. 
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learned and gentle ladies of Concord, Mrs. 
Samuel Ripley (then living at Waltham) and 
Miss Elizabeth Hoar, who was -engaged to marry 
Charles Emerson, youngest brother of the Con- 
cord poet. It may be, also, that Ellery Chan- 
ning, a nephew of Dr. Channing, and brother-in- 
law of Margaret Puller, occasionally flitted 
through these gatherings, — for he was the friend 
of almost all the persons named. 

Concerning his first visit to Emerson at Con- 
cord (Oct. 18, 1835), Mr, Alcott made this entry 
in his diary : — 

"I go to Concord this afternoon to see Rev. Mr. 
Emerson, one of the purest spiritualists of the day, 
v^ himself a revelation of the divine spirit, an ' uttering 

word.' I drove to Concord with Mr. George P. Brad- 
ford, and we reached the residence of Mr. Emerson 
after a drive of three hours. The evening was passed 
in conversation. On Sunday various interesting topics, 
of an intellectual and spiritual character, were resumed. 
On most subjects there was striking conformity of taste 
and opinion. We had much talk on the character and 
life of Christ, on which there was some disparity of 
idea, — more the effect, as I deem, of difference of asso- 
ciation than of thought. Mr. Emerson's fine literary 
taste is sometimes in the way of his clear and hearty 
acceptance of the Spiritual. . Carlyle is his ideal ; his 
portrait I saw for the first time. I have not found a 
man in whose whole mind I felt more sympathy ; with 
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Mrs. Emerson I was also much pleased. These two 
persons have and represent a new idea of life. I have 
found a man who, with all his taste for Grecian litera- 
ture and philosophy, can apprehend something spiritual 
in Christianity. To him it is not ' altogether foolishness/ 
for he has the sense of the Human and love and faith of 
the pure and the perfect in Universal Man. With his 
brother, Mr. Charles Emerson^ I had some interesting 
conversation ; he has much of his brother's spirit. They 
are both scholarlike in their views, and yet the man is 
not lost in the scholar. To have a few such friends is 
the joy and comfort of life. In communion with such 
the spirit finds itself, and, for the brief time of their 
presence, forgets its independent life, being lost in the 
common being of Humanity." 

Emerson was at this time preparing for the 
press his first volume, — a system of spiritual 
philosophy, published in 1836 under the title of 
"Nature." He consulted Alcott occasionally in 
regard to its chapters; and it was the belief of 
some, and of Alcott himself, that those portions 
of the last chapter which are ascribed to " a cer- 
tain poet,'* were derived in part from his conver- 
sations with the elder mystic. Certainly these 
passages much more resemble the thought and 
dialect of Alcott than of Emerson in after years : 

" Infancy is the perpetual Messiah, which comes into 
the arms of fallen men, and pleads with them to return 

16 
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to Paradise. Man is the dwarf of himself. Once he 
was permeated and dissolved by spirit He filled Na- 
ture with his overflowing currents. Out from him 
sprang the sun and moon ; from man, the sun ; from 
woman, the moon. The laws of his mind, the periods 
of his actions, externized themselves into day and 
night, into the year and the seasons. But, having 
made for himself this huge shell, the waters retired; 
he no longer fills the veins and veinlets. He sees that 
the structure still fits him, but fits him colossally. Say, 
rather, once it fitted him ; now it corresponds to him 
from far and on high. He adores timidly his own 
work. Now is man the follower of the sun, and woman 
the follower of the moon. Yet sometimes he starts in 
his slumber, and wonders at himself and his house, and 
muses strangely at the resemblance betwixt him and it. 
He perceives that if his law is still paramount, if he 
still have elemental power, ' if his word is sterling yet 
in Nature/ it is not conscious power ; it is not inferior, 
but superior, to his will. It is Instinct." 

When "Nature" came out, in the summer of 
1836, Rev. W. H. Furness, though a schoolmate 
and life-long friend of Emerson, seems to have 
received his first sight of it from Alcott,^ to whom 

1 Emerson wrote to Furness, October, 1837 : " I shaU al- 
ways love you for loving Alcott. He is a great man ; the god 
with the herdsmen of Admetus. I cannot think you know 
him now, when I remember how long he has been here, 
for he grows every month. His conversation is sublime; 
yet when I see how he is under-estimated by cultivated 
people, I fancy none but I have heard him talk." 
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he wrote an enthusiastic letter about it Septem- 
ber 17. The remark made by him concerning his 
friend Hedge, and his mention of Mrs. Fanny 
Kemble Butler, who was then one of his hearers in 
Philadelphia, are equally worthy of notice: — 

" How I thank j'ou for yours just received ! I was 
longing for a vent for the feeling awakened by * Nature/ 
which Mrs. Morrison left with me last evening, and which 
is ringing in my soul like the voice of an angel. I feel 
I am poor, dumb, and blind ; but my nature vibrates and 
quakes at the approach of I know not what. I seem to 
myself as a flower must look to a deaf and dumb child, 
seeing it through a closed window, in a rough wind, 
dipping up and down, but no hand moving it. It is a 
beautiful book. Except for the mention of Sham, and 
some other modern things, I should be sure it was 
written in Sir Thomas Browne's time. It is a poem. 
There is but little of it, I fear, into which I have fully 
entered. But I recognize a view I have had, origi- 
nally suggested b}^ your saying, as you used to do, 'That 
whether the facts of the New Testament were true or 
not, — were they pictures, they are still interesting and 
enlightening to you.' I never knew how to meet this 
observation of yours. I have since thought, and Emer- 
son expresses the true idea, that facts are infinitely 
more valuable than pictures, because facts are God's 
fables, God's pictures, and pictures are man's pic- 
tures. ... If you do have your meetings, I trust 
Hedge will see fit to work. I am afraid he dreams too 
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much. And yet he had better dream than ^ork in the 
spirit of oar times. I have tried to urge Mrs. Butler 
to attempt a work on Shakspcare, — tliat is her mia- 
sioD. She has taught me a great deal, — I mean io 
comparison with what I knew before. Uer inward 
vision is clear and open." 

Margaret Puller was for a time an assistant in 
the Temple School, and Mrs. Hawthorne, as 
already mentioned, occasionally reported the re- 
marks of the children. The former, in August^ 
1836, had written to Mr. Alcott from Groton, 
where she then resided, a letter Buggeated by 
something said by him at Concord, where they 
had met just before. She is in doubt whether to 
join his enterprise or not^ and thus writes; 

Groton, August 23, 1836. 
Dear Sir, — I am not quite sure that I understood 
your last words at Mr. Emerson's. As I understood, 
yoa had applied to some other person to assist you in 
your school, before you thought of me ; and would 
write to me after receiving an answer from that person, 
A letter since received from Miss Peabody leads me to 
think that you may, on your side, be expecting to hear 
from me ; and as I find it necessary to come to some 
decision about my employment for the winter, I think 
it best to write to you at any rate. Will you have the 
kindness to answer this letter as soon as possible, in- 
forming me whether you are desirous I should take 
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Miss Peabody's place ; whether, if I take it, you ex- 
pect me to reside in your family as she did, and 
whether anything would be expected from me beyond 
the instruction in Latin or other languages which you 
mentioned to me, — with any other circumstances 
which you may think proper for me to know, in order 
to reach my decision. My acquaintance with your 
views and character is not sufficiently thorough to give 
me a confidence that I could satisfy you. But I think, 
as far as I understand your plan, I might carry it into 
execution as successfully as most persons ; and I should 
like to become more conversant with your method of 
teaching. It would be but an experiment on both 
sides, for, as I have never yet been subordinate to any 
one, I cannot tell how I should please or be pleased. 
But your proposal has attracted me more than any 
other which has as yet been made to me. If I am 
right in my first supposition, and you did not make any 
direct proposal, but only spoke of the possibility of 
doing so, do not let this letter embarrass you. You 
have only to say how it was. 

Some months later (May, 1837), having had 
some of Mr. Alcott's diaries to read while in 
Groton, she returned them with a note, saying: 
" I thank you for the look you have esteemed me 
worthy to take into your views and feelings, — and 
I trust you will never have reason to repent your 
confidence, — as I shall always rejoice in the inter- 
course which has been permitted me with so fair 
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a soul. You will find in the first blank leaf of 
your journal a little poem which expresses some 
part of what has been suggested to me by the 
record of your life. You will, I hope, pardon the 
liberty I have taken in writing it there, as the leaf 
can easily be taken out, if the thoughts there in- 
scribed do not please you. " Of course the cour- 
teous diarist did not refuse the tribute thus offered 
by this sibylline person,^ who complimented in 
such original terms. 

Miss Puller's connection with the Temple 
School was rather a slight one; but as the new 
movement went on, she became more interested in 
Mr. Alcott, who also fathomed her character pro- 
foundly, and has sketched it in one of the sonnets : 

" For even in those refrainings of her voice, 
There struggled up a wailing undertone 
That spoke her victim of the Sisters* choice, — 
Charming all others, dwelling still alone ; 
Survives for us thy sex's valiant plea, 
And the great heart that loved the brave and free." 

Of Theodore Parker, another and one of the 
most powerful at the Symposium, Alcott has left 
a prose sketch as well as a sonnet : — 

' ' Parker was a formidable person, loaded with love 
and dread, and as good a friend as enemy. I liked 

1 Emerson mentions that when Alcott went to England in 
1842, he wished to carry miniatures of Margaret, of Miss 
Peabody, and of Emerson himself. 
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him for his work in the world, but had little success 
with him in conversation, for he seemed to be talking 
from memory more than inspiration, and I thought him 
incurious about persons, — looking to books and actual 
contact with things for the knowledge he sought. Too 
much work killed him ; his appetite was so egregious 
for information and for doing, that he had lived several 
lives, and died older at fifty than any man of his time 
is likely to become. He was constitutionally polemic, 
excellent in controversy and debate, and knew very 
well what to do with his antagonists ; but magnanimous, 
and strove, not for victory, but for truth. The North 
had discovered his formidable abilities, and his friends 
had thought of extending his influence over the coun- 
try ; for as Calhoun was dead, and Parker had written 
Webster's epitaph, it was hoped he might be set upon 
Congress, and the Compromises in due time. Sensible 
to the edge of terror, he spoke straightforward and to 
the times, with a homely eloquence. Indeed, there 
were audacities in the man which, had they not been 
tempered and guarded by his natural piety and strength 
of principle, were dangerous to any opponent. He was 
a soldier of righteousness. His eloquence was of the 
cumulative class, — held under the strict method of a 
comprehensive common-sense. He had great power 
over the multitude by the extent of his information, 
and his methodical array of fact and argument. Ger- 
man in his constitution and way of life, — a book- 
collector with a broad way of thinking and doing, — he 
was everywhere esteemed as a defender of liberty in 
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its broadest ioterpretation, and against the crampiDg 
influences of creeds and institutions. He liad much of 
the Teutonic pluck also ; was hearty, honest, and good 
for service ; every way genuine and conscieutiouB. 
But I think I felt him less than most of nij- contem- 
poraries of active powers and thoughtful habits. Tet I 
find he has been niucl> to many excellent persons all 
over the land ; and had he lived might perhaps have 
founded a more sane and sensible school of religionists. 
Perhaps he will now." 

Concerning Alcott himself, Emerson wrote in 
1842 aa follows : — 

" I saw him for the first time in Boston in 1835. He 
is a man of ideas, a man of faith. Expect his contempt 
for all usages which are simply such. His social nature 
and his taste for beauty and magnificence will betray 
him into tolerance and indulgence even, to men and to 
magnificence ; but a statute or a practice he is con- 
demned to measure by its essential wisdom or folly. 
He delights in speculation, — in nothing so much, — 
and is well endowed and weaponed for that work, with 
a copious, accurate, and elegant vocabulary, — I may 
say poetic ; so that I know no man who speaks snch 
good English as he, and ia so inventive withal. He 
speaks truth truly ; the expression is adequate. Tet 
he knows onlj' this one language. He hardly needs an 
antagonist, — he needs onlj' an intelligent ear. When 
he is greeted by loving, intelligent persons, his dis- 
course soars to a wonderful height ; so regular, so 
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lucid, SO playful, so new and disdainful of all bounda- 
ries of tradition and experience, that the hearers seem 
no longer to have bodies or material gravity, but 
almost they can mount into the air at pleasure, or leap 
at one bound out of this poor solar system. I say this 
of his speech, exclusively, for when he attempts to 
write he loses, to my judgment, all his power. ... He 
has, moreover, the greatest possession both of mind 
and temper in his discourse, so that the mastery and 
moderation and foresight and yet felicity with which he 
unfolds his thought are not to be surpassed. This is 
of importance to such a broacher of novelties as he is, 
and to one baited, as he is very apt to be, by sticklers 
for old books or old institutions. He takes such 
delight in the exercise of this faculty that he will will- 
ingly talk the whole of a day, and most part of the 
night, and then again to-morrow, for days successively ; 
and if I, who am impatient of much speaking, draw 
him out to walk in the woods or fields, he will stop at 
the first fence, and very soon propose either to sit 
down or to return. He seems to think society exists ^ 
for this function, and that all literature is good or bad 
as it approaches colloquy, which is its perfection. 
Poems and histories may be good, but only as adum- 
brations of this ; and the only true manner of writing 
the literature of a nation would be to convene the best 
heads in the community, set them talking, and then 
introduce stenographers to record what they say. He 
so swiftly plants himself on the moral sentiment, in 
any conversation, that no man will ever get any advan- 
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tage of him, unless he be a saint, as Jones Very v 
Every one else Alcott will put in the wrong. It must 
be conneded that it is speculution which be loves, and 
not action. Therefore he dissatisfies everybody, and 
disgusts many. When the c-onversation is ended, all 
is over. He lives to-morrow as he lived to^lay, for 
further diseourse, — not to )>egin, as he seemed pledged 
to do, a new celestial life." 

Here, again, are BOme of the many passages in 
Alcott'a diary concerning Enieraon: — 

February, 1837. " Mr. Emerson gave his closing 
lecture at Masonic Temple on Friday. This course 
has embraced subjects of great importance ; here is an 
enumeration : Idea of history', art, science, literature, 
politics^ religion, society, trades and professions, man- 
ners, ethics, the present age. This ia the first attempt 
in Boston to give instruction on so wide a plan and on 
such great subjects. The success of the lectures has 
been satisfactory. He has had a choice and fair audi- 
ence, and has dropped many a bold and free thought that 
will find acceptance among us at last. Much of what 
he has said will not be apprehended ; the views of the 
lecturer will be carped at by some ; others will delight 
in his dress and manners ; a few will find life and sig- 
nificance iu his doctriues. Emerson's influence will not 
soon be felt on the age. Its diffusion will be subtle 
and alow. It will act on tJie few simple natures which 
custom and convention have spared ns, and these will 
circulate it in fit time. Many will be pleased by his 
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elegance of manner and grace of diction, and through 
these will be led to the contemplation of the divine 
form of beauty that he delights in. Curiosity will be 
excited to learn the secret of his agency, and ere the 
superficial and pedantic are aware, he will steal upon 
them unperceived. His genius must out; it must 
assert its claims, and these shall in due time be ad- 
mitted. Thus shall the genius of Emerson chase away 
in time the small and arrogant intellects that now ven- 
ture to stand between humanity and his orb. ... I 
think his conversation equal, or superior, to his written 
words ; no man among us whose familiarity with high 
and divine subjects strikes me as does his in conversa- 
tion, and whose range of illustration is so wide, to say 
nothing of the exceeding fitness of his images and the 
beauty of his terms. In this respect he is far beyond 
Dr. Channing, who never converses, but holds mono- 
logues in ^our presence on the subjects concerning 
which you address him. Dr. Channing never responds 
to your sentiment. He talks and stops. You reply 
to him. He opens where he left ofiT, and pursues the 
subject as if you were not present, except as he ad- 
dresses you." 

Such were some of the Transcendentalists. But 
what was their doctrine ? Several persons have 
attempted to state it, with more or less success, — 
the fact being that they scarcely had a common 
doctrine, though moved by a common spirit. As 
a class they were best described by Emerson, their 
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great leader, who said of them in 1840; "They 
have, in secret or in public, paid their vows to 
truth and freedom; they lore reality too well to 
care for names, and live by a Faith too earnest 
and profound to suffer them to doubt the eternity 
of its object, or to shake themselves free from its 
authority. Under the fictions and customs which 
occupied others, these have explored the Necessa- 
ry, the Plain, the True, the Human, and bo gained 
a vantage-ground which commands the history of 
the past and the present," Emerson then went on 
to say that any one might see in New England 
the progress of a revolution ; and he added : — 

" Those who share in it have no cKternal oigaDiza- 
tion, no badge, no creed, no name. They do not vote, 
or print, or even meet together. They do not know 
each other's faces or names. They are united only '" 
a common love of truth, and love of its work. They 
are of ail oonditioos and constitutions. Of those aco- 
Ij"tes, if some are happily born and well-bred, many are 
no doubt ill-dressed, ill-placed, ill-made, with as many 
scars of hereditary vice as other men. Without pomp, 
without trumpet, in lonely and obscure places, in soli- 
tude, in servitude, in compunctions and privations, 
trndging beside the team in the dusty road, or drudging 
a hireling in other men's cornfields, schoolmasters who 
teach a few children rudiments for a pittance, ministers 
of small parishes of the obscurer sects, lone women in 
dependent condition, matrons and young maidens, rich 
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and poor, beautiful and hard- favored, without concert 
or proclamation of any kind, they have silently given 
in their several adherence to a new hope, and in all 
companies do signify a greater trust in the nature and 
resources of man than the laws or the popular opinions 
will well allow. 

"This spirit of the time is felt by every individual 
with some difference, — to each one casting its light 
upon the objects nearest to his temper and habits of 
thought : to one, coming in the shape of special reforms 
in the State ; to another, in modifications of the various 
callings of men, and the customs of business; to a 
third, opening a new scope for literature and art ; to a 
fourth, in philosophical insight; to a fifth, in the vast 
solitudes of prayer. It is in every form a protest 
against usage, and a search for principles. In all its 
movements it is peaceable, and in the very lowest 
marked with a triumphant success. Of course, it 
rouses the opposition of all which it judges and con- 
demns ; but it is too confident in its tone to compre- 
hend an objection, and so builds no outworks for pos- 
sible defence against contingent enemies. It has the 
step of Fate, and goes on existing like an oak or a 
river, because it must" 

Three years before this striking passage was 
written, Alcott, in his diary for April, 1837, 
written in the midst of the slander and petty 
persecution of which he was then the victim, 
thus sets forth, in language intelligible to those 
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of spiritual discernment, his theory of human 
life: — 

"I have been (as is ever the habit of my mind) 
striving to appiehcnd the real in ttie seeming, to strip 
ideas of tlieir adventitious phrases, and behold them in 
their order and powers. I hitve sought to penetrate 
the showy terresti^ial to find the heavenly tilings ; I 
have tried to translate into ideas the language and im- 
ages of spirit, and thus to read God in his works. The 
outward I have seen as the visage and tj-pe of the 
inward. Ever dotli this same nature double its divine 
form, and stand forth — now before tbe inner, now 
before the outer sense of inan — at once substance 
and form, image and idea, so that God shall never slip 
wholly from the consciousness of the soul. Faitli appre- 
hends his agency, even in the meanest and most seem- 
ingly trivial act, — wherever organ or matter undergo 
change of function or mode of form, — Spirit being all 
in all. Amidst all tumults and discomfitures, all errors 
and evils, Faith discerns the subtle bond that marries 
opposite natures, clinging to that which holds all in 
harmonious union. It unites opposites ; it demolishes 
opposing forces. It melts all solid and obstinate mat- 
ters. It makes fluid the material universe. It hopes 
even in despair, believes in the midst of doubts, appre- 
hends stability and order even in confusiou and an- 
archy, and, white all without is perturbed and wasting, 
it possesses itself in quietude and repose within. It 
abides in tlie unswerving, is mighty in the omnipotent, 
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and enduring in the eternal. The soul quickened by 
its agency, though borne on the waves of the mutable 
and beset by the winds of error and the storms of evil, 
shall ride securely under this directing hand to the real 
and the true. In the midst of change, it shall remain 
unchanged. For to such a faith is the divine order of 
God made known. All visible things are but mani- 
festations of this order. Nature, with all its change, 
is but the activity of this power. It flows around and 
obeys the invisible, self-anchored spirit. Mutability, 
to such a vision, is as the eddy that spiiit maketh 
around its own self-circling agency, revealing alike in 
the smallest ripple and the mightiest surges the power 
that stirreth at the centre. 

* All sublunary things 
Are but the rapids of vicissitude.' " 

It was passages like this, and conversations 
more felicitous and profound, which led Emerson 
in May, 1837, to write to Alcott, urging him to 
give up attempts to convert the world by school- 
teaching and practical efforts of every kind,^ and 
to become an author. These were Emerson's 
words : — 

"In the few moments' broken conversation I had 
with you a fortnight ago, it seems to me you did not 

1 Alcott found, after all his efforts on that most incorri- 
gible of all materials, man, a real comfort in working on that 
most corrigible and docile of all pupils, Nature. — Emerson, 
in 1847. 
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acquiesce at all in what is always my golden view for ' 
j'ou, as for all nien to whom Go(I lias given ' tlie vision 
and the faculty divine;' namely, that one day yoi 
would leave the impracticable world to wag its own I 
way, and sit apart and write your oracles for its be- ! 
hoof! Write! let them hear or let them forbear ; the 
written word abides until, slowly and unexpectedly 
and in widely sundered places, it has created its own * 
church. And my love and confidence in that silent 4 
Muse is such, that, in circumstances in which I can 
easily conceive mj-self placed, I should prefer some 
manual or quite mechanical labor as a means of living, 
that should leave me a few sacred hours in the twenty- 
four, to any attempt to realize my idea in anj' existing 
fonns called intellectual or spiritual ; where, by defying 
every settled usage In society, I should be sure to aour 
my own temper." ' 

' This confidence in Atcott'a ability to write, here bo 
warmly expressed, had been shaken before 1842, as we have 
seen; and it gradually changed, in Emerson's mind, to a 
feeling tha,t his friend could write nothing that was worth 
printing ; we find this criticism often expressed in the jour- 
nal. To me (F. B. S.) Emerson used to Bay, " ^Vhen he sits 
down to write, all his genius leaves him; he gives you th« i 
shells and throws away the keruel of his thonght." Lowell, 
who had very Ukely heard Emerson say something like this, 
puts it in his own language into the "Fable for Critics," 
where he has given a very good sketch of Alcott iu other 
respects : — 

"WhHe he t»lks he is gruni, but goea oat like a taper, 

If you ebul him up closely with pen, ink, and paper; 

Tet bis fingers ilch for 'em fiom mnming till night. 
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Three months before this (Feb. 27, 1837), Al- 
cott had submitted to his Concord friend the 
manuscript of a book entitled "Psyche, or the 
Breath of Childhood, " which was never published, 
although Emerson offered to carry it through the 
press himself, as he was then doing with Carlyle's 
books. A few sentences may be copied from this 
manuscript, whose motto is — 

" Immortal is thy Father, babe, 
And of thy kingdom there 's no end.'* * 

And he thinks he does wrong if he don*t always write; f 

In this, as in all things, a lamh among men, 

He goes to sure death when he goes to the pen." ^ 

The truth, as usual, lay between the two extremes of 
Emerson's opinion. Alcott could seldom write well during 
his first sixty years, although he seldom failed to speak well. 
But the slow attrition of the outward world, wearing away 
his sharp poetic senses, at last brought him to skill in writ- 
ing; for Emerson had observed acutely in 1843: "Alcott 
has been writing poetry, he says, all winter. I fear there is 
nothing for . me in it. His overpowering personality destroys 
all poetic faculty.** Now, as age and experience toned 
down this personality, Alcott became capable of expressing 
in language truly poetic his long-cherished poetical insight ; 
and of this fact the book of Sonnets, written between the 
ages of eighty and eighty-three, is a perfect witness. 
Even so we see near-sighted persons grow far-sighted, as 
age weakens the too great convergent power of the eye. 

^ These lines are from an early English poet, and were 
written at Christmas. But to Alcott Christmas came, not 
once a year, but every day that a child was bom. 

In November, 1837, Alcott says in the diary : " Emerson 

17 
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" Beside thee, O child ! I seek to fathom thy being, 
— but the notion of thee, flouting in tlie depths of my 
consciousneBS, moukingly escapes appt'elicnsion. Older J 
than thought, and more prescient, thou cludest mj 
search, and I lose myself in thee, the while Time 
stretches backward into the periods whence it issued, 
and forward to its return. It dates not thy genesis, , 
advent, nor departure; thou still art, wast ever, and ' 
shalt remain, the homl(%o of time's transit. Thy his- 
tory the hours fail to chronicle. Thou art timelesa, 
dateless. Before time was, and by reason of thy eter- 
nal existence, thou preservest celestial memories. The 
clock that chimes, the sun rising and setting, but give 
thy terrestrial chronology ; thou hast more faithful keep- 
ers of thy reckoning. Time's dial is set by thee ; the 
orb of day wheels on his course to mark the history of 
thj- career. Nature thou art not, but of thee Nature is 
the showing. Matter is thy shadow, as thou movest 
on thy behests. Experience runs back and is lost in 
thee, perpetuity shines through all thy lineaments. 
Thou art prophet at once and historian of God, And, 
child ! thou remindest me of the dawn of mine own 



offers to publish my ' Psyche' on hb own responsibility, af- 
ter he BhaE have brought Carlyle's ' French Revolution ' be- 
fore the public. I shall be glad to put it to press Tinder such 
auspices, free from any pecuniary risk. I cannot publish at 
my own expense, and publishers, in the present state of the 
public mind in this city, would hesitate as to the reception 
of my works. But for some friendly aid of this sort, they 
must lie at prefleat in manuscript." 
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being ; I behold returning ages in thee. Thou comest 
to me as an inhabitant of a country once mine own ; 
thy gentle manners are yet familiar to me, while still 
I seem strange and a sojourner here in changeful 
time. But thou knowest of no change ; thou deemest 
thyself still in thy Father's mansion, still an inmate of 
his household, clad still from his wardrobe, still fed 
from his board. Thou art at home, and ^halt there 
abide while thou retainest the memory thereof, though 
yet a dweller in the tabernacle of clay ; shalt not feel 
pining absence thus exiled in flesh. This errand of 
thine in time, this commerce with matter, this dalliance 
with opportunities, — where seeming is but the shadow 
of being, — here thy desire yearns for what it hath lost ; 
while Memory and Hope are the Janus-faced surveyors 
of thy cycle of eternal years." 

Commenting on this and other passages in 
" Psyche" (the manuscript was not yet completed, 
and portions of it were in Emerson's hands a year 
later), the Concord critic writes to the glowing 
author (Feb. 27, 1836): — 

I am afraid you think me very remiss in failing to 
send back your MSS. in so many weeks. But truly 
they were not easily despatched, and my readings have 
been much interrupted. I have now read all the pages 
twice, some of them many times, and have to return 
you hearty thanks for the privilege and the pleasure. 
As you were pleased to challenge my critical powers 
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in this reading, I will endeavor to give you the resultBl 
botli in general and in particular. I think the bo<^ I 
original, and vitai in all its parts, manifestlj the pro- | 
duction of a man in enrneat, and written to convince, 

I think it possesaeB in certain passages the rare power to I 
awaken the highest faculties, — to waken the apprehen- 
sion of the Absolule.' I think it discovers, throughout^ 1 
that delicate discrimination of the proprieties and felici- 
ties of expression which is an essential organ of literary I 
genius. It la almost uniformly elegant, and contains ' 
many beautiful and some splendid passages. ' 

These seem to nie prominent merits of the book. 
Let me now tell 3-ou what, with some diffidence, Ideem 
its defects. Its fault arises out of the subtlety and ex- 
tent of its subject. I think it grapples with an Idea 
which it does not subdue and present in just method 
before us. It seems to uie much a book of one idea, — 
somewhat deficient in variety of thought and illua- | 
tration, and even sometimes pedantic from the willing- , 
nes8 (shall I say) with which everything is forced into | 
the author's favorite aspect of expression. The book 
has a strong mannerism. Much of this might be re- 

' This particular expressiou, bo highly descriptive, of Al- 
cott's mind, was used twenty years a£t«rward by Kmeraon 
in the article written by him concerning Alcott, hi what was I 
then called the "New American Cyolopiedia," edited by their 
mutual friend, George Ripley, and published by Appleton. 
It is odd that this article, the best ever written concerning 
Alcott, was not reproduced in the new edition of the Clyclo- 
ptedia, begun in 1873, where a much inferior biogi'aphy was 
substituted. 
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moved, and I think the fastidious eye relieved, by strik- 
ing out the antiquated form of the verb, as " revealeth," 
'' seeth," etc., and writing reveals^ sees — and by a more 
frugal use of certain words, such as "mirror forth," 
"image," "shape forth," and others of that character. 
But its capital fault, I think, is the want of compres- 
sion, — a fault almost unavoidable in treating such a sub- 
ject, which, not being easily apprehensible by the human 
faculties^ we are tempted to linger round the Idea, in 
the hope that what cannot be sharply stated in a few 
words may yet chance to be suggested by many. If 
you should publish this work as it is, it would, I doubt 
not, find many readers, and discerning persons would 
discover that it contained fine gold. But it would 
please me still better if you would do for it what I am 
now doing with some papers of m}' own (" Nature") ; 
that is, to go through the work — chiefly by the mem- 
ory — and take the things out, leaving the rest. That 
extract will be precious as the Sibyl's remaining scrolls. 
For example, I can tell you some of the parts which I 
would save as brands from the burning. The Chapter 
XI., first of aU ; the Chapter XXXIX., which yet I 
think would be much improved by condensations, — 
Nursery Maids, page 46, Immortality, City Influences, 
Culture of the Imagination, Philosophy ; Chapter XIII., 
Lust, Punishment, Dreams, Loneliness, AflSucnce of 
Spirit, Bivision; Chapter XXXIIL, Signs of Spirit, 
End of Matter; Chapter XXXVI., Holidays; Chapter 
XVIIL, Counsels. 
I have read the whole book with great interest, and 
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I tbink tbe power of reflection and or expresBion ez- ! 
biblted is too great to leave jou aoy liberty in our J 
time and country, wheiein is such a dearth of both, to,| 
neglect or conceal your gifta. I may say what Burka ' 
said of Howard, "Your plan is original, and aa full of 1 
geuiuB as of humanity." So do not let it sleep or stop ' 
a day. Imagining I saw many verbal inaccuracies,' 
ran over the first bundred pages this morning with a ' 
pen in my baud, and encloso my sheet of spoils. 
With great respect and affection, 

R. Waldo Emersok. J 

It may now be interesting to see the impreBsion ] 
Emerson made upon Alcott by his spoken and I 

' This courteous e^reaaion was used to call attention to ] 
Alcott's faulty dialect, and particularly his use of archaio J 
words. The whole sheet might well be printed, &a a leaaon J 
in rhetoric to thoughtful but ambitious writers. One ei- . 
pression pointed out, with the unerring pi'ecision of Ei 
son's critical finger, the chief defect of Alcott's style at that I 
time, — which was alao the glaring defect of much that w 
written by the " apostles of the newness " from 1835 to 1850. I 
He said, " Yoiw style often reminds me of the vulgar saying, -i 
' All stir and no go.' " But in 1855 Emerson wrote ; " I have J 
been struck with the late superiority Alcott showed. Hla 4 
interlootttora were all better than he ; he seemed childialt I 
and helpleas, not apprehending or answering their remarks J 
aright, and they masters of their weapons. But by and by, I 
when he got upon a thought, like an Indian seizing by the I 
mane and mounting a wild horse of the desert, he overrode 1 
them ail, and showed such mastery, and took np Time and 1 
Nature like a boy's marble in his hand, aa to vindicata | 
himaelf." 
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written words. After receiving the letter in 
which his Concord friend Bpoke of the barking 
dogs and of the Boston mob, Alcott entered in 
his diary this comment:^ — 

"It is mucli to have the vision of the seeing eye. 
Did moat men possess this, the useful band would be 
empowered wit!i new dexterity also. Emerson sees me, 
knows me, and, more tlian all others, helps me, —not 
by noisy praise, not by low appeals to interest and pas- 
sion, but by turning the eye of others to my stand 
in reason and the nature of things. Only men of like 
vision can apprehend and couusel each other. A man 
wbose purpose and act demand hut a day or an hour 
for their completion can do little by way of advising 
him whose purposes require years for tlieir Ailfilment. 
Only Emerson, of this age, knows me, of all that I 
have found. Well, every one does not find one man, 
one TieTy man, throngh and through. Many are tliey 
who live and die alone, known only to their survivors 
of an after- century." 

' For Emerson's letter, see ante, p. 216. Compare also 
the strange similarity o£ Carlyle's reply to Emerson in 1841, 
when he received the firat yolurae o£ " Essays " : " It ia onoe 
more the voice of a man. Ah, me I I feel as if ia the wide 
world there were still but this one voice that responded 
intelligently to my own ; as if the rest were all hearsays, 
melodious or unmelodious echoes ; as if this alone were true 
and alive." Yet Carlyle and Alcott were repugnant to 
each other, — Emerson was the middle term connecting 
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Concerning Emerson's style in his early lec- 
tures, there are other passages in the diary for 

183T:- 

" Emerson atwaj-a kindles a sublime sentiment vhen, 
in those deep and oraculnr undertones whicU he knowB 
well Low to use, he speaks of the divine entities. A 
supernatural awe creeps over one at the severe pathos of 
his manner and his unaffected earnestness. After long 
intervals of remark, now bordering almost on coarse- 
ness, and tlie picture of vulgar life that he draws with a 
Shakspearian boldness, respecting farmers, tradesmen, 
beasts, vermin, the rabid mob, the courtesan, the under 
as well as the upper vulgar, — and now sliding into all 
that is beautiful, refined, elegant, — he bursts upon the 
hearer in strains of thought and charms of diction that 
overpower the soul. The burlesque in a twinkling is 
transformed into the serious; the sketchy outline be- 
comes a sublime idea. His is the poet's, not the logi- 
cian's power ; he states, pictures, sketches, but does 
not reason. Nature shines serenely through the calm 
depths of his soul, and leaves upon its surface the 
images of all her works. He is alwaj's impressive 
when he cornea to the elucidation of great and eminent 
natures. These are realities, and have their root and 
life in the Spirit, of which man and nature are the vis- 
ible types. Observe his style ; it is full of genuine 
phrases from the Saxon. He loves the simple, the 
natural; the thing is sharply presented, yet graced by 
beauty and elegance. Our language is a fit oi^an, as 
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used by bim ; and we hear classic English once more 
from northern lips. Shakapeare, Sidney, Browne, 
speak again to us, and we recognize our affinity with 
the fathers of English diction. Emerson is the only 
instance of original style among Americana. Who 
writes hke hitn? Who can? None of his imitators, 
surely. The day shall come when this man's genius 
shall shine beyond the circle of his own city and na- 
tion. Emerson's is destined to be the high literary 
name of this age." 

Alcott, like Emeraon, was constantly searching 
for men, — men who could confront their age, and 
do something to change its sordid current of 
thought and action. In May, 1837, he yiaited 
that transient Boanerges of social reform in 
Boston, Orestes Brownson, who had come down 
from the hills of Vermont preaching universal 
salvation and political socialism, and who in 
1836 had organized in Boston a "Society for 
Christian Union and Progress." Lowell placed 
him after Emerson, Carlyle, and Alcott, in his 
"Fable for Critics" (by 1848 Brownson had be- 
come a Catholic), and thus opens his descrip- 
tion : — 

"Cloae behind him ia Brownson, his mouth very full. 
With attempting to gulp a Gregorian bull; 
' Who contrives, spite of that, to pour out, as he goes, 
A stream of transparent and forcible proae ; 
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He ahifta quite about, then proceeds to expound 
That 'tia merely tbe earth, not hitnaelf, that turns roui 
And wiahea it clearly impreasod on your mind 
That the weatherK»>ck rules, and not follows, the wind."] 



In the diary Mr. Alcott compares him with Dr.J 
James Walker, afterward a Professor and Prcai-a 
dent of Harvard College, saying: — 



; duvin 



this week with Mivl 



"I passed an evening c 
BrownsoD, and nith him called on and spent an hoocl 
with Mr. Walker, editor of the ' Christian Examiner.' 1 
Both are friends of human culture, yet with neither dofl 
I find that hearty sympathy which I desire. They are J 
men of fair talents and generous purposes, yet desti- \ 
tute of deep and fervid enthusiasm, and of that kindling J 
genius which ennobles our nature and fits it to the hap- ] 
piest actions. My intimacy with them is not unmixed I 
with the doubts and suspicious associations that attend 1 
pride of intellect. They make themselves merry, more' | 
than be&ts my taste, with the divine in our nature; 
they espouse the cause of the vulgar many rather than 
that of the noble few. Both chop logic, both are 
men of understanding, neither apprehends the being 
of poet and seer; the high works of poetic genius, 
the marvels of holiness, arc beyond their grasp, al- 
though both are good aud useful men. They eschew 
belief in other than bare and barren reasoning, which is 
the life of the Eclectic school, and refuse credence to 
all else. There are a few minds whose views do not in 
all respects coincide with the doctrines of the Eclectic 
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school. These persons have been named after the Ger- 
man Transcendentrtlists, — a name among as at this 
time indicative of all that is fanciful, wild, and un- 
devout. These, therefore, are assumed as wanting in 
good sense, unworthy the name of philosophers, and 
withont the graces of genuine piety; they are called 
PantheislB. Eraerfion, Hedge, Furness, and myself are 
classed in this numher. Thus there are now the Ec- 
lectic, the Transcendental, the Rational doctrines, each 
with their representatives ; and in each Spiritualism 
reveals itself as the antagonist of tlic sensual philosophy 
which has bo long had the ascendency. The tendency 
of the age is obviously towards spiritualism ; and 
though our language, literature, science, ait, and insti- 
tutions are all tinged with the material element, yet 
the spiritual is destined to prevail. Materialism is pass- 
ing away before its life. . . . Rev. Convers Francis • 
of Watertown called on me this week. I became ac- 
quainted with him at our Symposium in 1836; he is 
one of our moat worthy and sensible ministers; his 
learning is extensive, few men are more erudite or more 
amply furnished. He hoped the time would come when 

• This was the brother of Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, and 
the elder friend and early guide of Theodore Parker in hia 
wide-ranging studies of theology, philosophy, and history. 
He continued throughout hia life a Transcendent alist, and a 
friend of all practicable reforms; but hia courage was not 
always equal to his insight ; and Parker felt that his old 
friend did not quite stand by him, when the day of perseou- 
tioii came. 
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I Bliotild have classes of young persoas nhose charac 
I mighl form by couversation and iGcturcs. I valot 
his fricndsbip, and his apprehension of my purpose i 
of great importance, ... I tooic a short walk witll 
George Ripley this week {May, 1837), and am plea 
to find him so cordial. Of the mioisters in Boston, I 
is perhaps the most in favor of fair and fVee diseussioaJ 
He tells me that liis brclliren have been consideriflfl 
freedom of discussion at tlieir weekly meetings lateln 
and that they have been led to it by the u 
which my book has been spoken of in the public prints 
1 learn that these ministers, with a few exceptiODBifl 
regard me as an interloper in the theological fold, ane 
deem this a fit occasion to make their sentiment 
known. They do not countenance my 8pecuIation%B 
nor IcKik with a friendh' eye on my enterprise. Besidai 
this, the teachers of public schools in Boston, owing U 
the freedom of remark in which I indulge on 
ent state of education, owe me no good will. Hence ft 
favorable moment has come for a movement ^aioi 
me.^ . . . Dr. Alcott, my cousin, has conSdence in mfM 



> It was these eame Boston schoobaasters, not withoittV 
aid from ministers, who gave Horace Mann so much trouble] 
seven or eight years lal«r, and were by liim demolished ii 
sarcastic and unanswerable pamphlet. At this time C1837JJ 
Mann was just beginning his remarkable labors as a 
of common schools ; bnt Alcott had preceded him by n 
than ten years, in the dissemination of ideas on ■ 
subject. They were not yet acquainted, I believe; 
when they iieeame so, were not quite sjnipatlietic. 
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iutcutioDS, approves my methods generally, but dis- 
trusts the principles that guide me. He is afraid of 
my theology, and looks with some alarm upon my sup- 
posed philosophy. In this he is not alone. Trimtarians 
know not what to make of me ; Unitarians distrust me ; 
unbelievers in Spirit cannot, of course, countenance me. 
Thus I am alone, both in the theological and the philo- 
sophical world. A few of the free and simple-minded, 
of no name or sect, speak in my fevor ; while the prac- 
tical and sensible of all parties find much in my theory 
or practice to commend. ... I had pleasant conversa- 
tion with Mr. Hedge, both at the Symposium and at 
one other interview, Anniversary Week. I found more 
agreement with him than I had supposed. He misap- 
prehended me somewhat on education. He inclines more 
to scholastic instruction ; favors more the ancient doc- 
trines of Aristotle than of Socrates or Plato. But his 
mind is of a fine order; of the younger clergy he is 
one of the most gifted. Emerson and Hedge promise 
more than others amongst us ; with Furneas, Brownson, 
and Ripley, they famish the best talent in the liberal 
church." 

At this time (1837-1838) Mr. Alcott became more 
intimate with Mr. Garrison, and took a stronger 
interest in his agitation to abolish slavery. He 
records interviews with him in the diary, and in 
one place he mentions the first appearance of a 
woman speaking on the antislavery platform in 
Massachusetts — Miss Angelina Grimke of South 
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I 



Carolina, who in 1837 visited Bostun and Bpokd 
eloquently on a subject very near her heart,— 
being herself the daughter, sister, and aunt < 
slaveholders, and in after years the aunt anil! 
protector of slaves who traced their blood 
her brothers. Mr. Alcott says of her; — 

" I heard Miss Angelina Grimko %[teak on the a,ht 
lition of slavery, — a graceful and eloquent speakeril 
and a well-considered discoui'se. Sbo realized my ooil'J 

ception of a woman, — intellectual force of a high order»,l 

graceful siKecli, elegant manners, beautiful person, t 

ful dress, and deep, divine piety. She is surely a noble:] 

creature. Her sister, eoniewbat older and of plainei 

features, is distinguished chiefly by her fervent pietjT I 

and Christian spirit. Such forms of human character I 

shed enduring glory ; they give assurance of the power J 

that woman is destined to wield when she shall be 

and cherished as she deserves. Angelina! fit name for] 

the sex as God designed it." (June, 1837.) 

This was perhaps Mr. Alcott's first declaratiooA 
in favor of the emancipation of women, although! 
all his inclinations had been in that direction.] 
since he left his mother's knee. But during this-i 
season of Transcendental agitation he 
gradually through all the degi'ees of progress i 
reformer. In 1835 he gave up animal food, and I 
the next year invited the chief vegetarian, Dr. I 
Sylvester G-raham (for whom gi'aham bread is -I 
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named) to lecture in his Temple School. He was 
present at many of the abolitionist gatherings, — 
for instance at the Lovejoy meeting in Faneuil 
Hall, in 1837, when Wendell Philli|i8 made his 
first appearance as an antislarery orator. In 
1840 he joined the Non-ReaiBtantfl, and he met 
at Chardon Street Chapel with the "Friends of 
Universal Reform," among whom were Garrison, 
Edmund Quincy, Theodore Parker, W. H. Chan- 
ning, Mrs. Maria Chapman, Abby Kelly, Chris- 
topher Greene, and others of the same school of 
thought. He was, of course, friendly to the 
temperance reformation; there was no aspect of 
philanthropic effort that Transcendentalism did 
not favor. It needed this humane activity to 
balance the strong individualism and tendency 
to self- culture which, under the example and 
influence of Goethe, made one chief phase of 
the movement. A lady closely allied with its 
great apostles thus satirized this aspect of the 
new dispensation, of which she had opportunity 
to see much. The piece is an extravaganza, 
and so intended, — but not without points of 
application. 
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A TRANSCENDENTAL BIBLE. 
I. The Whole Duty of Mak. 

Never hint at a Providence, particular or universal, j 
It is narrow to believe that the universal Being con- 
cerns itself with particular affairs, — egotistical to think | 
it regulates your own. 

Never speak of sin. It is of no consequence to the 1 
Being whether you ai'e good or bad ; it is egotistical ] 
to consider it j'ourself. Who are yon? 

Never confess a fault. You should not have com- 
mitted it, and who cares whether you are sorry? 

Never speak of Happiness as a consequence of Holi- ■ 
ness. Do you need any bribe to well-doing? Oannot 1 
yon every hour practise Holiness for its own sake? i 
Are you not ashamed to wish to be happy ? It is ago^ 1 
tiatical, mean. 

Never speak of the hope of Immortality. What do 1 
you know about it? It is egotistical to cling to it. 1 
Enough for the great to know that Being 18. He is | 
quite content to drop into annihilation at tbe death of l 
the body. 

Never speak of affliction being sent, and that id j 
kindness. That is an old wives' fable. What do we j 
know about it, and what business is it of ours whether j 
it is for our good or not? 
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II. Dm TO OUR Neighbok. 



Loathe and sbUD the sick. They are in bad tastC) 
and may untuae ua for writing the poem scouting 
through our mind. Scom the infirm of character, and 
omit no opportunity of insulting and exposing them. 
Tiiey ought not to be infirm, and should be punished 
by contempt and avoidance. 

Despise the unintellectual, and make them feel that 
you do, by not noticing their remark oj- question, lest 
they presume to intrude on your conversation. 

Ablior tliose who commit crimes, because they in- 
dicate stupidity and want of intellect, which is the 
one thing needful. Justify those who commit certain 
other crimes. Their commission is consistent with 
the possession of Intellect. We should not judge the 
intellectual as common men. It is mean enough, and 
weak, to put a great mind into the strait jacket of 
morality. 

It is mean and weak to seek for sympathy ; it is 
mean and weak to give it. Great souls are self-sus- 
tained, and stand ever erect, saying only to the pros- 
trate sufferer, " Get up and stop your complaints," 

Never wish to be loved. Who are you to expect 
that? Beside, the great never expect to be loved. 

If any seek to believe that their sorrows are sent, 
and sent in love, do your best to dispel the silly ego- 
tistical illusion. 

If you scorn Happiuess (though yon value a pleasant 
talk or walk, a tasteful garment, a comfortable dinner), 
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if you wish not for immortal cousciousiiess (Uiough yoB \ 
bear with impatience the loss of an hour of thought or I 
BtiiOy) I If you care not for the losa of your soul (tlioaj^ I 
you deprecate the loss of your liouse), if you care not 1 
how much you sin (though in pain at the commiaBioa | 
of a slight indiscretion), if you ask not a wise Provt I 
dence over the earth on which you live (although wish- 1 
ing a wise manager of the house in whifh you live), If'l 
you care not that a beuign Divinity shapes your ends I 
(though you seek a good tailor to shape your coat), If 1 
you scorn to believe your affliction cometh not from I 
the dust (though bowed to the dust bj' it), — then, if.l 
there be such a thing as Duty, j'ou have done your I 
whole duty to your self-sustained, noble, impeccable, 
infallible self. 

If you have refused all sympathy to the aoiTowful, J 
all pity and aid to the sick, all toleration to the infirm. I 
oi' character ; if yon have contemned the unintellectual, 
and loathed such sinners as have discovered want of I 
intellect by their sin, — then are you a perfect specimen | 
of humanity. Let us all aspire after this Perfection ! 

The new revelation, in truth, lent itself readily ] 
to the humorist for the amusement of himself or j 
others. One of this sort, otherwise a very, se- 
rious person, —Miss Mary Emerson, aunt of the 
Concord poet, and often of his household, — wrote 
thus to Mr. Alcott, soon aft«r his first visit to | 
Concord, where it seems she met him : — 
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CONCOBD, Oct. 30, 1835. 

Dear Sir, — I tried in vain (ashamed as I may be 
of it) to find jour lodgings yesterday. I wanted very 
much to get the outlines or sltetches of your system, 
which you were good enough, I hope, to commit to 
paper. Or, I may more modestly say, the repetition of 
those views you gave me, — which, in truth, might need 
a more composed head than mine, — which was less 
composed than usual. While the form dazzled, — while 
the speaker inspired confidence, — the foimdation of 
the — the — superstructure, gilded and golden — was in 
depths of — I will tell you plainly what, when I am fur- 
nished more with terms as well as principles, — after I 
have seen the account of your present instruction. No 
marvel that Age is at a loss to espress itself about a 
system, tbeory, or whatever, which is proposed for In- 
fancy. If you will have the kindness to send me a 
letter, incbiding the conversation, and as much more as 
you can afford, I will, if you give leave, express myself 
more plainly, on a ground which now seems to give way 
to my hterality and common-sense philosophy. It will 
gratify me if you will read a book which I left for you, 
at Front Street, 13. It ia an antidote to your opinions, 
and ia modern Unitarianism of a higher order. I trav- 
elled with it all the morning, hoping to find some one 
who would take it to you. And I know no one whom 
I wish to read It more than 3'ourself. 

Mr. Emerson eaine, to welcome me home ; but he 
talked of nothing but the pleasure of seeing you. Af- 
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fectionate regards to Mrs. Alcott, Rod hearty wishei 
for your Buccess. 

I am respectfullj- yours, 

M. M. EubssoaJ 



This was the lady who, admiring the briUianj 
wit of Talleyrand, — not unlike her own, except 
that hers was crowded with devout imaginationi 
— said with a sigh, "I fear he was not orgaa-3 
ized for a future state," Her nephew, whom ahi 
trained and inspired, said of her; "When I real 
Dante the other day, and his paraphrases to sig^ 
nify with more adequateness Christ or Jehoval 
whom do you think I was reminded of? Whoi 
but Mary Emerson and her eloquent theology ? ^• 
Again: "Her wit was ao fertile, and only use^ 
to strike, that she never used it for display, anM 
more than a wasp would parade his sting. ^ 
Twenty years and more after this thrust at AM 
cott's theories, and when she was an octogeiu 
rian, I saw her rise up in her nephew's houE 
(where she first met Alcott in 1835), and in^ 
veigh with sudden vehemence and success againrf 
what she thought the antinomian declarations i 
Henry James the elder, who was answering the rea- 
soning of Alcott and Thoreau (there present) witbfl 
not unwonted paradoxes. She esteemed Alcott 
for his piety, but spurned his philosophy; ad-rt 
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mired Thoreau for his genius, yet loved to tease 
him.^ 
The first open outbreak of Transcendentalism 

> Thoreau described t!m conversation thus in a, letter; 
" I met Henry James the other night at Emeraou's, at an 
Alcottian couversation, at which, howeyer, AJcott did cot 
talk much, being disturbed by James's opposition. The 
latt«r ia a hearty man enough, with whom you can differ 
very satisfactorily, both on account of his doctrines and his 
good temper. He utters gucui-philanthropic dogma.s in a 
metaphysic dress ; but they are, for aE practical purposes, 
very crude. He charges society with all the crime com- 
mitted, and praises the criminal for committing it. But I 
tliink that all the remedies he suggests out of his head — for 
he goes no farther, hearty as he ia — would leave us about 
where we are now. For, of course, it is not by a gift of tur- 
keys on Thanksgiving Day ttat he propoaea to convert the 
criminat, but by a true sympathy with each one, — with liim, 
among the rest-, who lyingly tella the world from the gallows 
that he baa never been treated kindly by a single mortal 
since he was born. But it is not so easy a thing to sympa- 
thize with another, though you may have the best disposition 
to do it. There is Dobaou over the hill. Have not you and 
I and all the world been tryiug to sympathize with bitn sinee 
be was born (aa doubtless he witJi lis), and yet we have got 
no further than to send hira. to the House of Correction once 
at least ; and he, on the other hand, has sent ua to another 
place several times. Thia is the real state of thinga aa I 
understand it, at least so far aa James's remedies. We are 
now, alas I exerciaing what charity we actually have, and 
new laws would not give us any more. But, perchance, we 
might make some improvements in the House of Correction. 
You and I are Dobson ; what will James do for ua ? " The 
queation ia as new and fresh now as when Mary Emerson 
denounced James for his lax notions. 
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was the deliTery by Emerson of his searching a 
eloquent address before the small graduating clai 
of theological students at the Unitarian Divi 
ity School of Harvard University in July, 
There had been controversicB before, in whicl 
some of the same questions came up ; but nothioi 
that made the stir which this declaration of i 
sight, opinion, and purpose instantly did, Infl 
November, 1835, Theodore Parker, just graduated! 
from this same Cambridge school, wrote to i 
classmate : " What do the good people say abouil 
the article which Professor Andrews Norton pub-V 
lished in the 'Advertiser' on Mr. George Ripley tj 
The great Mr. Norton must set himself up for a 
dictator, 1 suppose; and if any man utters any 
opinion a little ultra, in his estimation, why, 
the dear quondam Professor must say, 'I do not 
think so, — and /think whatever is right; and no 
man must differ from mc. ' So our dungeon is to 
be made a little wider than that of the Orthodox; 
it must be a dungeon still. I detest this bolt-and- 
shackle business, as applied to thought. Pray let 
men think as they please, without fearing the 
stocks if they do not think just as their fathers 
did a thousand years ago. " Again, in 1837, the 
publication of Alcott's Conversations, as we have 
seen, called out in the same "Advertiser," as well 
as in the "Courier," a like prescriptive and in- 
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tolerant spirit ; and a revolted minister in Boston, 
Abner Kneeland, had been arraigned for blas- 
phemy in publishing some attack on the popular 
theology. These were small matters, however, 
not much heard of beyond Boston; while the 
heresy of Emerson had much longer and more 
distant echoes. Of his discourse and its effect, 
Parker, who heard it, wrote thus to his friend 
George Ellis in England, Aug. 7, 1838: — 

*'You know Emerson was to preach the sermon 
before the graduating class. I heard it; it was the 
noblest of all his performances, — a little exaggerated, 
with some philosophical untruth, it seems to me, but 
the noblest, the most inspiring strain I ever listened 
to. It caused a great outcry : one shouting, *The Phi- 
listines be upon us ; ' another, * We be all dead men ; ' 
while the majority called out, ' Atheism.' The Dean 
(Dr. J. G. Palfrey) said, 'That part of it, as I ap- 
prehend, which was not folly, was downright atheism.' 
It has made a great noise. Mr. Norton opened a can- 
nonade with a broadside aimed at Emerson, Cousin, 
Carlyle, Schleiermacher, Shelley, and a ' Paper called the 
Western Messenger.' This provoked several replies, — 
one of singular beauty from Theophilus Parsons ; ^ one 

1 Parker adds here : " Sometimes the great * Statement 
of Reasons ' himself [Andrews Norton] was laid very neatly 
on his back, exclaiming the most furious things in the most 
courtly language." The next year Professor Norton was 
chosen to give the annual address at the Divinity School ; and 
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from the iron pen of Brownson, in tiie 'Post;' andl 
ODe from J. F. Clarke in defence of the article in the I 
' Mesaenger.' Ministers preached on Emerson's ser- 1 
mon. Henry Ware delivered a sermon on the Person- 
ality of God (which, it is said, Emerson denies) ; and j 
the students of the Divinity School come ont, cap in | 
hand, and say ' Peccavimus omnea,' and the last class ■] 
in particular, and request Henry Ware to publish his 1 
sermon, which is said to be a very good one and to > 
the point BrownsoQ writes a fierce review in the 
Quarterly, which, after all, is rather good than had, 
though it contains some severities ; Chandler Robbins * 
speaks mitdly, as his manner is, of the whole affair, 
but calls the rant of denouncing Emerson ' a vulgar 
clamor' and ' the popular roar.' Andrews Norton is 
indignant thereat ; and this very minute I have read a 
fourth article of hia, in this morning's ' Advertiser,' on 
Emerson, in which he says infidelity and atheism have 
been long preached by the Unitarian ministers, — not 
by all, but by some few. 1 wish he had held them up 
to the reprobation of the world, that we may see who 
are to be sent straight to hell, before they die. All 
this makes a world of talk. It is thought Chaos la 

it contained so many misrepreaentations, so little true learning 
or charity, so much arrogance and ignorance, tliat George 
Kipley took occasion to demolish it in a pamphlet, where 
occurs that once famous mot, " A knowledge of German is 
no merit; bat the want of it in those who undertake to 
expound German theology is an 
Kipley nor Parker lacked German. 
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coming back ; the world is coming to an end. Some 
seem to think that Christianity, which has weathered 
some storms, will not be able to stand this gale, and 
that Truth, after all my Lord Bacon has said, will have 
to give up now. For my own part, I see that the sun 
still shines, the rain rains, and the dogs bark; and I 
have spread doubts whether Emerson will overturn 
Christianity this time. • . • You know our old friend 
Eneeland was sentenced to be ^jugged' for a time, 
and that sundry worthy men thought of a petition for 
his pardon. It was presented, and produced a great 
sensation. [Dr. Channing had signed this petition.] 
All the gig-men of Boston rose and made a great shout, 
saying, ^Dr. Channing is an old fool; he wants to 
bring himself into notoriety; he cares nothing about 
religion or morality. Now we see through the Doctor 1 ' 
So they got up a remonstrance, and Abner was jugged 
for sixty days; but he will come out as beer from a 
bottle, all foaming, and will make others foam. . . . 
The charm of all is that Abner got Emerson's address 
to the students, and read it to his followers, as better 
infidelity than he could write himself. The Lord knows 
how the matter will end, but the end is not yet'^ 

Such jocose narratives hardly do justice to the 
gravity of the situation created in New England 
by the long advance which Emerson had made in 
religious thought and social reconstruction by his 
Divinity School address. It was delivered July 
15 ; and on the 24th Emerson gave another strik- 
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ing discourse, ou " Literary Ethics," at DartmouUi | 
College, in New Hampshire. Writing to Garlylal 
(July 30, 1838), he explains the occasion of the&e4 
addresses by saying, "Though I hate American I 
pleniloquence, I cannot easily say no to youngJ 
men who bid me speak also. And both these aref 
now in press. The first I hear is very offensive, [ 
I will now try to hold my tongue until nextj 
winter." He was not allowed to keep silent, fori 
the Boston "Advertiser" of August 27 containedf 
Mr. Norton's first attack, in which he forgot his I 
usual courtesy so far as to say of his former I 
pupil — for Emerson had made some slight studies I 
in divinity with him, as well as with Dr. Chan- 1 
ning — what accorded neither with truth nor I 
urbanity : — 

" Silly women and silly young men, it Is to be fe&red,4 
have been drawn away from tbeir Cbristian faith, if not 4 
divorced from all that can properly be called religion. 
The evil is becoming for the time disastrous and alarm- 
ing, and of this fact there could hardly be a more 1 
extraordinaiy and ill-boding evidence than tbis ad- 
dress ; concerning which it will be sufficient to state 1 
generally that the author professes to reject all belief \ 
in Christianity as a revelation, and that if he believes j 
in God in the proper sense of the term (which one I 
passage might have led his hearers to suppose), Ida 1 
language is very ill-judged and indecorous." 
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To such a tirade Emerson could make no 
reply ; but to Henry Ware, Jr. , whose colleague 
and successor he had been, and who wrote to him, 
July 16, expostulating on the address, Emerson 
wrote : — 

^^ As my conviction is perfect in the substantial truth 
of the doctrine, and is not very new, you will see at 
once that it must appear to me very important that it 
be spoken ; and I thought I would not pay the noble- 
ness of my friends so mean a compliment as to sup- 
press my opposition to their supposed view out of fear 
of offence. I would rather say to them, *• These things 
look thus to me, to you otherwise ; let us say out our 
uttermost word, and be the all-pervading truth, as it 
surely will, judge between us.' . . . Your sermon I 
have read with attention. If it assails any doctrines of 
mine, — perhaps I am not so quick to see it as writers 
generally, — certainly I did not feel any disposition to 
depart from my habitual contentment that you should 
say your thought, whilst I say mine. It strikes me 
very oddly that good and wise men at Cambridge and 
Boston should think of raising me into an object of crit- 
icism, — ... me, who was never esteemed near enough 
to the institutions and mind of society to deserve the 
notice of the masters of literature and religion. I have 
appreciated fully the advantage of my position, for I 
well know that there is no scholar less willing or less 
able to be a polemic. I delight in telling what I think ; 
but if you ask how I dare say so, or why it is so, I am 
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the mOBt lielplcss of mortal men. I do not even 
that either of these questions admits of an answer. . 
I shall read what you and other good meu write, i 
have alwavs done, — glad when you epeak my thought, 
and skipping the page that has nothing for me. I shall 
go on just as before, seeing whatever I can, and teUing 
what I see ; and. I suppose, with the same fortune that 
has hitherto attended me." 

To Carlyle, however, he wrote in a slightly 
different vein : — 

" I have urged you to pay US a visit in America, and 
in Coneord. At this moment I would not have you 
here on any account. The publication of my Address 
to the Divinity College has been the occasion of an out- 
cry in all our leading local newspapers against my ' infi- 
delity, pantheism, and atheism.' The writers warn all 
and sundry against me, and against whatever is sup- 
posed to be related to my connection of opinion, etc ; 
against Transcendentalism, Goethe, and Carlyle. I am 
heartily sorry to see this last aspect of the storm in our 
washbowl. For as Carlyle is nowise guilty, and has 
unpopularities of his own, I do not wish to embroil him 
in my parish differences. You were getting to be a 
great favorite with us all here, and are daily greater 
with the American public ; but just now, wi Boston, 
where I am known as your editor, I fear you lose by 
the association. Now, it is indispensable to your right 
influence here that you should never come before our 
people as one of a clique, bat as a detached, that is, 
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universaUy associated man ; so I am happy, as I could 
not ha^ve thought, that you have not yielded yourself to 
my entreaties. Let us wait a little, until this foolish 
clamor be overblown. My position is fortunately such 
as to put me quite out of the reach of any real incon- 
venience from the panic-strikers or the panic-struck; 
and indeed, so far as this uneasiness is a necessary 
result of mere inaction of mind, it seems to me very 
clear that if I live, my neighbors must look for a great 
many more shocks, and perhaps harder to bear." ^ 

When Carlyle received the "heterodox pam- 
phlet, " as he calls it (which was not till February, 
1839), he wrote to Emerson: — 

^^A certain Mr. Coolidge,' a Boston man of clear 
iron visage and character, came down to me the other 

1 The Carlyle-Emerson Correspondence. 

^ This was the father of Mr. T. J. Coolidge, now minister 
to France. The call was made in November, 1838, and is 
mentioned by Sumner in one of his letters to G. S. Hillard, 
— unless, indeed, Sumner called twice on Carlyle, as he may 
well have done. In a letter to Sumner, dated Feb. 14, 1839, 
Carlyle says: "Could you return this newspaper fragment 
of the Socinian Pope to Mr. Coolidge, lest I lose it in the 
interim ? Doubtless he and you would like to see the poison, 
now that you are fortified with the antidote. Here it is, 
strong as prussic acid in my hand for a week past. If I 
knew Mr. Coolidge's address, I would call for his lady and 
him, as it is my part to do.*' Sumner adds: "Carlyle told 
me the strangest thing in the history of literature was his 
recent receipt of fifty pounds from America, on account 
of his French Revolution, which had never yielded him a 
farthing in Europe, and probably never would." 
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(lay, with Charlea Sumner ; he tefl a newspaper frag- 
ment, coDtaiaing the ' Socinian Pope's cjunuuciation of 
Emersoo.' The thing denounced had not then arrived, 
though ortea asked for at Keuuct's; it did not arrive 
tili yeatei'day, but had lain buried in bales of I linow 
not what. We have read it on!j- once, and are not 
yet at the bottom of it. Meanwhile, as I judge, the 
Sociuiau ' tempest iu a washbowl ' is all according to 
nature, and will be profitable to j*oii, not hurtful. A 
man is called to let his light slntic before men ; but he 
ought to understand better and better what medium it 
is through, what retinas it falls on; wherefore look 
there. I find iu this, as iu the two other Speeches, that 
noblest self-assertion and believing origiuality, which is 
like sacred fire, the beginnijig of whatsoever ia to flame 
and work ; aud for young men especially one sees not 
what could be more vivifying. Speak, therefore, while 
you feel called to do it, and when you feel called. . . . 
One of the strangest things about these New England 
Orations is a fact I have heard, but not yet seen, that a 
certain W. Gladstone, an Oxford crack scholar, Tory 
M.P, and devout Churchman of great talent and hope, 
has contrived to insert a piece of you (Jirst Oration it 
must be) in a work of his on Church and State, which 
makes some figure at present. I know him for a solid, 
serious, silent-minded man ; but how with his Coleridge 
Shovel -Hattism he has contrived to relate himself 
you, there is the mystery. Ti'ue men of all creeds, it 
would seem, are Brothers." 
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A singular connection indeed, a long-concealed 
fraternity, was this between Emerson and Glad- 
stone! The resemblance to Cardinal Newman 
was much more perceptible, and the Transcenden- 
talism of New England had a curious correspond- 
ence and contrast with the Tractarian movement 
at Oxford, which was then going on, and in which 
Gladstone could not fail to take an interest. In 
replying to this letter, Emerson touches on the 
situation, and introduces Carlyle to the name of 
Alcott, saying (March 15, 1839) : " I wish I could 
talk to you on the grave questions, graver than all 
literature, which the trifles of each day open. 
Our doing seems to be a gaudy screen or popin- 
jay to divert the eye from our non-doing. I 
wish, too, you could know my friends here. A 
man named Bronson Alcott is a majestic soul, 
with whom conversation is possible. He is ca- 
pable of truth, and gives me the same glad 
astonishment that he should exist which the 
world does." 

A glimpse of Emerson while he was composing 
the " heterodox pamphlet, " as seen by Alcott, will 
here be in place. In early June, 1839, after hav- 
ing declined for the present Emerson's invitation 
to fix his residence in Concord, Mr. Alcott made 
a three days* visit to his friend, which he thus 
records in his diary : — 
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" In the pleasant Tillage of Concord, Emerson giresl 
his days to ^e obsonation of nature, walking rnuchfl 
and recording liis thought in liis commonplace book, 
ready for uac in hia lectures. There, also, he sees his 
friends; and whatever of life or light may chance to 
oome from interviews with them also Bupplles matter 
for the diary. Hence the freshness of all his dis- 
courses, — taken, as they are, from life and nature. 
We discussed various matters, among others my book, 
'Psjche," part of which I read to him, and left the 
sheets for htm to overlook, and decide on their fitness 
for publication. I enjoy his friendship greatly, and 
derive light from him. These three days were of value 
to me. He inspires me with confidence in my own 
powers, and cheeks all tendency to dishonor my facul- 
ties by unworthy labors. Of all my contemporaries, 
he knows me beat and is my truest friend. ... I joy 
deeply in the fact of his success. He has the ear of all 
the simple and meditative, the wise and believing, of 
this literary metropolis (Boston) . Especially the young 
and hopeful listen with eagerness to his teachings, find- 
ing there some answer to the questionings of the deep 
and subtle instincts of their souls. They already hail 

' The title of this book was su^eated by the fanciful 
name which ib. Alcott gave to his third daughter, Eliza- 
beth, born in 18.35, and dying at the age of twenty-one. 
Sonnet XVTL is addressed to her, and closes thus r — 



" Thej did onr hearts irreparable wrUDg 
To break the promise of Shv infancy, — 
Ab ma I life is cot life, deprived of thee.'' 



1 
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him as hierophant of a faith that is to quicken and 
regenerate the age. I have dedicated my book to 
him ; but should he publish it on his own account, this 
would exclude such inscription of his name on its 
pages." 

It was the recollection of such visits as this 
that in 1881, the year before Emerson's death, 
inspired the sonnet describing these walks about 
the fields and woods of Concord ; and preserving 
mention of that peculiar habit of Emerson, always 
to step out in a clear night and observe the stars 
before he went to bed. Here is the sonnet : — 

*^ Pleased, I recall those hours, so fair and free, 
When aU the long forenoons we two did toss 
From lip to lip, in lively coUoquy, • 

Plato, Plotinus, or famed schoolman's gloss. 
Disporting in rapt thought and ecstasy. 
Then by the tilting rail MiUbrook we cross, 
And sally through the fields to Walden wave, 
Plunging within the cove, or swimming o*er ; 
Through woodpaths wending, he with gesture quick 
Rhymes deftly in mid-air with circling stick. 
Skims the smooth pebbles from the leafy shore. 
Or deeper ripples raises as we lave ; 
Nor slumberous pillow touches at late night, 
Till converse with the stars his eyes invite." 

A fortnight later, this entry occurs in the diary 
(June 16, 1838) : — 

"Emerson returned my MSS. with his criticisms 

thereon. He points out the defects of the book, and 

19 
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seema disposed to have me withhold it from pabliCA- I 
tioii. I judgo this course best, and Teel iDelined at I 
present to lay it aside, giving myself rather to action; 1 
whereby I shall chance to ripen my faculties, and eo- 1 
rich my genius for worthier composition, at some fu- ' 
lure day. Why should I court the public but to stagger 
its faith and belie mj' own ideas? I deem silence, 
Uving, deeds, a fairer style of publication ; and my 
ministry will, I hope, favor such a purpose. For the 
present, then, I will withhold these papers. I will act, 
and let thinking spring more directly from deeds." 

Mrs. Alcott's brother, Mr. May, though remain- 
ing faithful to his friendship, could not agree with 
Emerson in his declaration of spiritual indepen- 
dence made at the Divinity School. In a letter 
to Alcott (Nov. 3, 1838) Mr. May says: — 

"Miss Thaster gave raa some account of your late 
conversation at Hingbam.' You will not anywhere make 
many converts to your faith, but you may everywhere 
set many to thinking for themselves. For mj-self, I 
find Henry Ware's Discourse iiinch more acceptable to 
my uuderstanding, aud grateful to my heart, than Mr. 
Emerson's. But I am, nevertheless, ashamed of the 
bitterness of spirit which some have shown to that 

1 These were the first convei-eations ever given publicly 
by Mr, Aloott to a company wholly of mature persons; and 
they were also given with some remuneration in money, — 
at the bouse of Miss Thaxter, as 1 suppose. 
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good man. He does us the most good who makes us 
think, inquire, reason, judge for ourselves, — not he 
who dictates a creed to us, though it were a perfect 
system of faith. Give my love to my sister, and tell 
her to be trustful, resigned, — a dear child, and not a 
perverse. All things will work together for the good 
of those who put their trust in God, — whether God be 
a being or the principle of right ; although I confess, 
on the latter supposition, I should not feel so sure of 
this comforting truth. I believe an intelligent, living 
Being presides over all events. I wish I could better 
understand you and Mr. Emerson ; and I wish you made 
yourselves more intelligible to others." 

The dwindling school in Boston had by this 
time ceased to be profitable, and its friends sub- 
scribed money to keep it in operation. In the 
spring of 1889 (April 16) Emerson wrote to 
Alcott: — 

I send my quarter's subscription to the Theophi- 
lanthropic School. I had hoped long ere this to have 
fixed a day to invite you here, but have a miserable 
succession of colds, growing each out of the other, like 
the leaves of a prickly pear. Now I am better, and 
expect to be in town in a day or two, and do up my 
errands. Meantime will you not now give your vaca- 
tion pretty soon, and come and spend it here, — next 
week or the week after, I wish it could be. As soon 
as you know when you can come, will you not drop me 
a line in the mail, and apprise me? I have beeu writr 
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ing a littiG, and arranging o 
bj' 1 hope to get a shapely book of Geneeis. 
Yours, with respect and affection, 

R. W. Eheksom. 

These papers were perhaps the original collec- 
tion for the first series of "Essays, "not published, 
however, until 1841. But lecturing in Boston had 
gone on vigorously; one thousand copies of the 
" heterodox pamphlet " were sold, and, a* Emerson 
wrote to Carlyle, " the ill-wind has blown over. " 
Not so with his friend Alcott, whose fortuncB, 
continued to decline, though his spirit remained 
as high as ever. He spent the summer of 1839 
in Scituate, near his brother-in-law, going there 
in July. In that month Emerson wrote him from 
Boston thus (July 22, 1839) : — 

" I trust you find at Scituate all the good influences of 
this fine season. Had I known tbat you would have been 
at Cambridge last Friday, 1 thiuk I should have gone 
thitber. I have ' Bettine,' with whom I have contracted 
an acquaintance which is all love and udmii'ation on my 
part. All the criticism I have seen does the book the 
greatest injustice. Whilst we accuse the position of 
woman as false, see what a life a contemi>orarj- woman 
has dared to live ! I think we owe her endless obligations. 
... I return Heraud's ' tract, which I received lately." 

• John A. Heraud was one of the English correspondents 
with whom Mr. Alcott was brought into communication by 
his fi'iend the Pestalozzian Greaves, and was a copious writer 
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Late in October, 1889, Alcott and Margaret 
Puller, who was then living at Jamaica Plain 
and holding conversations in Boston, paid a visit 
to Emerson at Concord. In her note to Alcott 
(Oct. 10, 1839) Margaret says: — 

'* As you desired me to fix the day for our visit to 
Concord, I write now to say that I can go a week from 
next Sunday, if that time would be agreeable to you. 
And if you should like to go then, will you send me a 
note through the Post-Ofl^ce to let me know at what 
hour to expect you ? I am afraid the leaves will have 
fallen, and the sweet south wind be weary of blow- 
ing before this long-expected Sunday arrives. But our 
friend at least will not disappoint us. He was here a 
day or two since, and looked in better health than on 
the day of many words at Watertown." ^ 

for English periodicals. He was repugnant t(5 Carlyle, who 
described him ludicrously to Emerson; but Emerson, and 
especially Alcott, had a regard for him, and did not call him 
"a cockney windbag," as Carlyle did. 

* This wa^ one of the meetings of the Symposium, which 
were held at no regular times, but by appointment. In this 
case the meeting was at the house of Rev. Convers Francis, 
parish minister of Watertown. But the subject of the " many 
words •' does not appear in IVIr, Alcott's reminiscences, which 
were printed in the " Boston Book Bulletin " about 1875. 

Emerson writes in his journal, Oct. 21, 1839; "How 
can I not record so fair a fact as the visit of Alcott and Mar- 
garet Fuller, who came hither yesterday, and departed this 
morning? Very friendly influences these, each and both. 
Cold as I am, they are almost dear ; I shall not, however, 
fill my page with the gifts or merits of either." 
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Earlier in 1839 Mr, Alcott renewed the experi- 
ment of public converaatioDB, this time at Lynn, 
There Rev. S. D. RobbinB was then living, and 
near by a practical Tranacendentalist, John W. 
Browne, a lawyer of ability practising in Boston. 
In Salem, not far off, also resided Jones Very, a 
poet and thinker of peculiar genius, whose little 
volume was published in 1839, edited by Emerson, 
and has since been republished, vrith a memoir, 
by Mr. William P. Andrews. This memoir in- 
cludes passages from Emerson's journal concern- 
ing the spiritual condition of Very after an attack 
of insanity. As a special product and commentary 
of the Transcendental period, these notices of 
Jones Very deserve to be cited. Emerson saya 
(October, 1838): — 

" Jones Very had the maoners of a mau, — one, that 
is, to whom hre was more than meat. He felt it, he 
said, an honor to wash bis face, being, as it was, the 
temple of the Spirit. I ought not to omit to record 
the astonishment which seized all the company when 
our brave Saint the other day fioiited the [)resi<iiiig 
Preacher, The Preacher began to tower and dogma- 
tize with many words. Then I foresaw that his doom 
was fixed ; and as soon as be had ceased speaking, 
the Saint set him right, and blew away all his words 
in an instant, — unhorsed him, I may say, and tumbled 
him along the ground in utter dismay, like my angel of 
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Heliodorus ; never was discomfiture more complete. In 
tones of genuine pathos he bid him wonder at the love 
which suffered him to speak there in his chair of things 
he knew nothing of ; one might expect to see the book 
taken from his hands and him thrust out of the room, 
and yet he was allowed to sit and talk, while every 
word he spoke was a step of departure from the truth ; 
and of this he commanded himself to bear witness.'* 

Alcott's account of Very written down on the 
evening of Jan. 29, 1839, is equally striking: 

" The conversation at Lynn this evening was well at- 
tended. Very was there. We had a splendid talk on 
Instinct. It was seen that on all the great occasions 
of life the soul acted from instinct ; and various in- 
stances from the corporeal, mental, and spiritual life 
were enumerated in illustration. We had deep insight 
into the soul. Bobbins, Very, and Browne had each fine 
statements to make. I had much conversation with 
Very both before and after the general talk. He passed 
the night at Robbins's with me. He is a remarkable 
phenomenon. He affects me as a spectre. His look, 
tones, words, are all sepulchral. He is a voice from 
the tombs. He speaks of having once lived in the 
world amongst men and things, but of being now in 
the spirit ; time and space are not, save in the memory. 
This idea modifies all his thoughts and expressions, 
and the thoughts and expressions of others also. It is 
difficult for those who do not apprehend the state of 
his soul to converse with him. I find it quite possible. 
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by translating his thoughts into my own vocabulary, 
mentally. By so doing, we talk with ease, and under- 
stand each other. His speech is Oriental. By putting 
modern life into Eastern images, speech becomes quite 
possible with him. He is a psychological phenomenon 
of rare occurrence. He lives out of his organs ; he is 
dead. Each thought of his soul, when spoken, each 
act of the body, implies a resurrection of the spiritual 
life. This somnambulist walks about on the earth, act- 
ing and speaking from the memory of his terrestrial ex- 
perience, while his soul is in the presence of spiritual 
realities alone. Matter, space, time, men, things, re- 
main to him merely as memories of a life now extinct. 
He is out of his senses, and in the instincts of the soul. 
The dark realm of Time — over whose spaces he once 
trod, and thence communicated through the senses — 
has passed away. Men and things recall him for mo- 
ments, as ghosts and spectres of a life once lived, into 
the companionship of terrestrial relations ; he stumbles 
awhile amidst the tombs, and speaks of the life that 
was, before he arose and became a supernatural being ; 
he lingers yet a little while, but is hasty to depart and 
ascend into heaven. In him the resurrection has be- 
come a fact, seen with the eye. 

'* Such was the effect produced on the minds of the 
little circle at Robbins*s, as we sat and conversed with 
him till late in the night. It was the resurrection veri- 
fied. We slept in the same apartment, and had much 
conversation after we retired. I think he will decease 
soon. He dies by retreating slowly from the senses, 
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yet existing in them, by memory, when men or things 
are obtruded on his thought. Nature to him is a char- 
nel-house, and the voices of men echoes of the dead 
who haunt its dark chambers."^ 

Jones Very, in fact, survived many years, but in 
a condition which Emerson described to me as 
"lamentably sane;" and though he wrote many 
verses after 1839, there was very little which 
resembled the inspiration of his early period. 
He criticised Emerson himself with much acute- 
ness, saying to him in Concord, " I always felt, 
when I heard you speak, or read your writings, 
that you saw the truth better than others ; yet I 
felt that your spirit was not quite right. It was 

1 He died at Salem in 1880, in his sixty-seventh year. I 
called on him there about 1861 ; and the chief subject of his 
conversation was the resurrection of the body, in which he 
told me that he fully and literally believed. In the autumn 
of 1871, when visiting the late Dr. George B. Loring, in 
company with my friend Edwin Morton, as we drove out 
Sunday afternoon, we overtook Very striding along Salem 
Neck in his afternoon walk. I told Dr. Loring what I have 
just related, — that Very was a believer in the resurrection 
of the body, — to which the handsome doctor replied, not 
without a certain complacency, " I would not be, if I had 
his body." When Very was asked the difference between 
wisdom and genius, he replied, " Wisdom is of God ; genius 
is the decay of wisdom." He added, " To the pre-existent 
Shakspeare wisdom was offered ; but he did not accept it, 
and so he died away into genius." 
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fu) if a vein of colder air blew across me." I 
son adds: — 

"He aeemed to expect from me — once especially ] 
in Walden wootl — a full acknowledgment of bis i 
aioa, and a participation in the same. Seeing this, I ] 
asked him if tie did not see that my thougbts and my 
position nere coustitntional ; that it would be as false or I 
Impossible for me to saj- hia things or try to occupy his 
ground as for him to usurp mine? After some frank 
and fuil esplauation, he conceded thia. When I met 
him afterwards, one evening at my lecture iu Boston, I 
iuvited him to go home to Mr. Adams's with me and 
sleep ; which he did. He slept iu the room adjoining 
mine. Early next da}-, in the gray dawn, he came into 
my room and talked while I dressed. He said : ' When 
I was in Goncoi'd I tried to say jou were also right ; 
but the spirit said you were not right. It is jnat as if 
I should aay it is not morning, but the Morning says 
it is the Morning.' " 

The Bimilarity of this experience to that which 
Mr. Alcott had with him in Lynn la noticeable. 
Before his insanity he was a tutor in Harvard 
College ; and his remarkable essay on Shakspeare 
was written for a prize at Cambridge, which he 
took, although he finished it while an inmate of 
the Insane Asylum at Somerville, where the 
patients "severally thanked him when he came 
away, and told him he had been of great service 
to them." 
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At the close of 1839 Mr. Alcott wrote to his 
mother, summing up the events of the year, as 
follows (Dec. 28, 1839): — 

Dear Mother, — I have suffered too many months 
to pass by without an expression of my love and in- 
terest in yourself and in those with whom you dwell. 
We passed the summer at Scituate, near Mr. May, and 
late in September returned to our former Boston dwell- 
ing in Beach Street We were all much benefited bj' 
the change of air and scenery. As I have no school 
now, and am much at home, the children pass an hour 
or two daily with me at their lessons. They are all 
well and thriving. 

You may ask what I am about now. I repl}^ still at 
my old trade, hoping^ which has thus far given food, 
shelter, raiment^ and a few warm friends, who cherish 
me and mine in this time of need. And not in this my 
adopted city only, but over the seas. Several encour- 
aging letters have come to me from friends in England, 
who appear to take that interest in my labors which 
my countrymen have not yet shown. Commendatory 
notices of my books have appeared in the London 
journals, and they wish to reprint my "Record of a 
School" in that (Aty. M.y wife declares that I shall 
cross the water to find the sympathy and appreciation 
denied me at home ; and I may. But all is indefinite 
just now. God has some task allotted and waiting for 
me, and will employ me in his service in his own time, 
with wages proportionate to my deserts. Nor am I an 
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idler even now. I have Sunday evening conversation* I 
at my bouse, and I meet circles during the week elae* I 
wheru. They are attended by parents, students of ■ 
divinity, miDistcrs, and many young persons, to the \ 
number or fifty or more. It is a pleasant and edifj'ing 1 
mode or teaching. Dr. Alcott is living some raileH out ] 
of the city, and making books as fast as ever, 
good friend Mrs. Shaw ' remembers jou with pleasure. J 
A few evenings ago she took tea with us, and inquired I 
if you still kept your diary. I must leave apace for J 
my wife. 

Affectionately your son, 

A. Bronson Alcott. 

> This was the wife of Lemuel Shaw, afterward Chief i 
Justice of SIosBachusetta, and one of the two mosteniineid I 
lawyers who ever lived there, — the other beuig Chief Justice J 
Parsons. Mrs. Shaw was, I believe, a distant kinswoman ol9 
Mrs. Alcott i her eldest son, Lemuel, was one of the papils-1 
in the Temple School, who took part in the ConversationR-f 
on the Gospels, as reported by the Feabodiea. Chief Justic«4 
Shaw, during his early years of practice in Boston (he waa' J 
bom at West Barnstable, son of the pariah minister there),. r 
boarded with Mrs. William Emerson, the mother of WaldOl 
and Charles Emerson, at her house on Beiicoii Street, near | 
where the Athensum now stands ; and thus began a 
quointance with the Emerson family, which perhaps led him'l 
to place his son in the Temple School. It was from thiftV 
Beacon Street house that Waldo Emerson used to drive his I 
mother's cow down across Boston Common to her brother"! | 
pasture near the Providence Station. 
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This letter, like many others that might be 
quoted, illustrates the simple, affectionate charac- 
ter of the New England Transcendentalists, who, 
without exception, were good sons, good brothers, 
good husbands, and faithful to the duties of life. 
It was charged against them, now and then, that 
their doctrines struck at the root of all morality 
and all religion. Their lives disproved slander of 
this sort, which was often repeated by men of 
tainted reputation or loathsome character, — who 
may have sought to cover their own sins by accus- 
ing others of similar misdeeds. The droll alarm 
which attacked Boston and its neighborhood, when 
the new doctrines were publicly preached, could 
not be quieted even by the sensible monitions 
which came from Orthodox Andover. Dr. Park 
and Dr. Edwards, in 1839, thus wrote : — 

^^ Some among us are troubled overmuch about the 
speculative notions of the day. It is well to be cau- 
tious, — not so well to be in a fright. It is a good 
thing to give heed lest the spirit of our religion be cir- 
cumscribed or expelled ; but it is needless to raise a 
panic because one man prefers this mode and another 
that of explaining the one faith. Let not the grass- 
hopper become a burden to us, while we are so young 
a people. Let us see how men, good and true, are 
now speculating in foreign climes; and we shall be 
convinced that the sky does not close in with the earth 
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four or five miles from the spot where we happen 1 
stand, — however central that spot may be. There a 
things in the world that we have never yet heard of." 

These young Andover professors were both de- 
scended from Jonathan Edwards, who had written, 

a century earlier, — 

"If the evidence of the Gospel depended only on 
history, and such reasonings as learned men only are 
capable of, it would be above the reach of far the 
greatest part of mankind. But persons with an ordi- 
nary degree of knowledge are capable of bciug taught 
by the Spirit of God as well as learned men. And 
babes are as capable of knowing these things, as the 
wise and prudent ; and they are often hid from these 
when they ai-e revealed to those."' 

1 Edwards's Works, vol. viii. p. 310, edited by S. E. Dwight 
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CHAPTER VII. 

FROM CONCORD TO ENGLAND AND BACK. 

It was now evident that Boston was no longer a 
suitable home for the Alcott family; that they 
needed country air and the associations of simple 
nature and rural life. Concord had been attract- 
ing them for years, — not only as the home of 
Emerson, which in itself might have been a suffi- 
cient magnet, but because its situation and its 
people were well adapted to a family compelled to 
plain living and devoted to high thinking. It 
was a small country village, surrounded by fields 
and woodlands, with a beautiful tame scenery, 
reminding one of English Warwickshire, and 
with a river as pleasant and as winding as the 
Avon. Its population was about eighteen hundred, 
almost wholly of English descent, — for the great 
Irish immigration did not begin till a year or two 
later, and the Scandinavians, who are now numer- 
ous there, hardly showed themselves before 1870. 
For nearly two hundred years it was a single par- 
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ish, covering an area of some thirty square miles ; 
and even in 1839 it had an Established Church, — 
the Unitarian; a society of dissenters, the Cal- 
vinistic seceders from the first parish, who with- 
drew in 1826, under the lead of Dr. Beecher; and 
a small society of Universalists, whose little 
church, about 1860, passed into the hands of the 
Roman Catholics. Education was carefully looked 
after, both in public and private schools; and in 
1839 Henry Thoreau and his brother John were 
teaching a private school in an original manner 
and with some methods similar to those which 
Mr. Alcott had introduced in Cheshire and Bos- 
ton. The town contained, also, a cultivated 
society, at the head of which, though not then 
so recognized, stood the Emerson family, which 
consisted of Mr. Emerson himself, his wife and 
mother, and two young children. Closely con- 
nected with this family was that of Miss Eliza- 
beth Hoar and of Mrs. Sarah Ripley, whose hus- 
band was an uncle of Mr. Emerson. The Thoreau 
family were then all living, — since all deceased 
and the family extinct, — and had become in some 
of its members almost inmates of the Emerson 
household. What attracted Emerson to Concord, 
and detained him there, was the rural scenery, the 
needful solitude, and the ties of kindred. These 
also were attractive with Alcott ; but he felt, no 
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FROM CONCORD TO ENGLAND AND BACK. 

doubt, that quality in the place which Tacitus in 
his life ol Agricola ascribes to Marseilles, — "the 
home and mistress of his pursuits, — a place where 
Grecian culture and provincial frugality mingled 
and happily united."^ In his volume of Sonnets, 
that which was last written, although standing 
midway in the book, describes Concord as the f 
of two-and-eighty years looked back upon it : — 

" Calm vale of comfort, peace, and iudustry, 
Well doth thy name thy home-bred traita eapreasl — 
Considerate people, neighborly and tree, 
Proud of tbeir monuments, their aucesti;, 
Their circling river's quiet loveliness, 
Their noble townsmen's fame and history. 
Nor less I glory in each goodly trait, 
Child of another creed, a stricter State ; 
I chose thee for my haunt iu trouhlous time, 
My home in days of late prosperity. 
And laud thee now in this familiar rhyme; 
Here on thy bosom the last summons wait 
To scenes, if lovelier, still reflecting thee. 
Resplendent both in hope and memory." 

It was early in March, 1840, that the Alcotta 
determined to remove to Concord. There was no 
railroad then, and the journey required more 

1 Agricola waa bom at Frdjua, iu France, and sent as a 
boy to Marseilles. " Parvulus sedera ac magistram studi- 
orum Massiliam hahuerifc, locum Gr^ca comitate et provin- 
ciali parsimonia miatum ac bene compositum." — Tacitds, 
Agricnla, iv. 
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preparation than would now be needed to travflll 
the Bbort twenty milee, even with such scan^l 
houBehold goods as remained after the losses ixtl 
Boston. Mrs. Alcott thus announced the step tol 
her brother (March 13, 1840): — 

*' I know you feel anxious to bear of our deoUioiun 
It is made, and we go to Concord, for another expert 
meat in the avt of living, on the last week in Marc 
We Ijave foiiud a stiiall cottage, with a large garden^ 
and an acre of ground, for (SO a year. It is about aH 
mile from tbe Emersone', and a quai-ter of a mile from 
the village;' a short distance from Mr. Hoar's, and 
near the river. The land Mr. Alcott thinks altogether 
superior to the Scituate soil ; and on many accounts hia 
local and social relations are more agreeable to him 
than in that region. The prejudices in this direction 
are all favorable to him. A course of conversatioua 
has been suggested in Lexington for him ; and there is 
more liberality of sentiment on all subjects tbat be is 
interested in than in some regions. Mr. Alcott hopes 
(o get hia garden tools, and to pay for ti'ansportation, 

1 The measurements of Mrs. Alcott, being token by gaese, 
were not esact. The Hosmer Cottage ia a good half-mile 
from the village centre, although on the western side of the 
then Btra^ling village. It was the joiuture or tenant cottage 
of a large farmhouse built by Adjutant Hosmer {afterward 
Major and SherifF) in 1T64, and stood modestly near its port- 
lier neighbor-mansion, facing Concord River at long range 
across the fields, and with fields all about it on three sides, 
in which Mr. Alcott labored for hire. 
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from the aale of bis school-room furnitnre, and from 
articEes of household use which our Uttle house will not 
accommodate. My ability to work is better tban it has 
been ; but my constitution is more enfeebled than I am 
willing to realize. Yet the fact is forced upon me too 
often and powerfully not to carry conviotion. 

"But I will uot anticipate evils. The quiet, pure 
air, and gcnini influences of the approaching season 
may promote a more vigorous state of health ; and 
then we cannot materially suffer, even if the patience 
of the most tried friendship should weary of our depend- 
ence, and love should chill by our absence. I have 
entered into alt the essentials which will be interesting 
to you. I hope jou will be here before we leave. 

" Yours ever in the bonds of gratitude and affection." 

As often happena, the moving was delayed, by 
illness or bad weather; and it was not until 
April 6 that Mr. Alcott informed his brother 
May of their arrival in the promised land. He 
wrote : — - 

"I Lave again planted myself, and am seeking to 
strike my roots into the soil, if it shall prove productive 
of even the scantiest sustenance for our common wants. 
My little cottage and gai-den lie low in the landscape ; 
but there is the broad sky overhead, and something 
still of its depth of azure in my hopes. If I have 
regrets, the chiefest of these is that in gaining Emerson 
as a neighbor, I have lost yourself The river would flow 
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by us more Btreetly, and the fiekia be greener, were yoS 
&Ifio in our near neighborliooil. The day was propitiov 
for our removal. We passed the iiiglit at the MiddleM 
Hotel, in the village, and entered uur cottage eari^ 
next morning. It pltascs the good housewife and tl 
little ODeB. I wish we may find our new situation i 
we desire for earning an honest independence of others,! 
And must I own lliat sometimes iu our straitened u 
ments I have even wished some portiou of the gift 
with whicli I have been blessed had been withheld, if 1 
might thereby have been brought into closer sympatb 
with the ordinary imrsuits of mankind? Oh, my brother ifl 
hardest of trinU is this one, — of being sundered frois 
my kind, and left to tread the solitudes without an ap* 
proving voice or kindly smile from any one. 
Bister is as energetic and brave as you could desire fbrfl 
meeting the new conditions ; and we aru doubly in-i 
debted and truly grateful foi- all the kind consideraoV 
tion of yourself and our friends." 



At this time the Alcott children were three] 
daughters, — Anna, nine years old, Loiiisa eight,J 
and Lizzie five years : a son, born in the troubled! 
years at Boston, did not survive. A fourth girl,T 
named Abby May, was born in the Hosmerj 
Cottage, July 28, 1840. These were the " little j 
women" of Miss Alcott's book; and it was theirJ 
life in Concord which she specially describediJ 
To children it was a more idyllic existence than ti 
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the toiling, anxious father and mother. Writing 
long afterward, Mrs. Alcott said: — 

** I believe nottiing demoralizing or ignoble has ever 
been done to keep up my positian in society. I h&ve 
labored, haad nod brain, for tbe support of my family. 
The conditions of our life have been complicated, and 
diflScult to imderatacd ; but we have submitted to no 
mean subterfuge, no igooble surrender. The majesty 
and power of goodness have sustained ub ; and we call 
no man master." 

The same remark might have been made by her 
husband ; indeed, this brave woman meant to speak 
for both, and for the children. But there were 
many hardships in their lives from this time on- 
ward. At first Mr. Alcott trusted he could sup- 
port his family by labor in his acre, and for the 
fanners around him. He began bravely, he 
worked faithfully, and his hand had not forgot 
its cunning. But he toiled with a divided mind; 
his heart was still upon his true mission in the 
world, — to inspire thought, and to share the spir- 
itual tasks of the time. He must still go to the 
Symposium, must take part in Non-Resistance 
meetings and Bible conventions. With a little 
capital and an unsolicited attention, he could 
have prospered; for he had bodily vigor, frugal 
habits, and an earnest purpose. Success in this 
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twofold allegiance could Dot befall him; aud hwl 
eyes soon turned toward England, where for yew 
he had been gaining friends. The Brat of thea^ 
to address Mr. Alcott was a man of remarkablftj 
history, James Picrrepont Greaves, who wrotftl 
from London, Sept. 4, 1837, inviting correapond-F 
encc with his brother Pestalozzian, then at thft.| 
head of the Temple School. From a sketch i 
Greaves written by Emersou for the "Dial," fl 
learn that he was bom in 1777, and died iit^ 
March, 1842; two of his brothers were clergymea. 
of the Church of England, both of whom, 
Charles Lane said, "subsequently, in a betteffl 
understanding of that which is to be revered,* 
ceased to place the t^rm ' Reverend ' before theui 
names." Emerson goes on to say: — 

" Mr. Greaves was formerly a wealthy merchant lal 
the city of London, but was depri^'ed of his property^ 
by French spoliations in Napoleon's time. Quitting! 
business, he travelled and resided in Germany for eomel 
time. His leisure was given to books of the deepestT 
character; and in Switzerland he found a brother iaj 
Pestalozzi. With him he remained ten years, living j 
abstemiously, almost on biscuit and water; and though.! 
they never learned each the other's language, their daily < 
intercourse appears to have been of tbe deepest and l 
happiest kind. Mr. Greaves there made himself useful 
in a variety of ways. Pestalozzi declared that Mr, 
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Greavea understood his aim and methods better than 
any other observer. And he there became acquainted 
with some eminent persona. Mr. Greaves, on his re- 
turn to England, introduced as much as he could of the 
method and life whose beautiful and successful opera- 
tions he had witnessed ; and although almost all that he 
did was misunderstood or dragged downwards, he has 
been a chief instrument in the regeneration of the 
British schools. For a single and unknown individual 
his influence has been extensive. He set on foot infant 
schools, and was for many years Secretary to the Infant 
School Society, which olHce brought him in contact 
with many parties ; and he has connected himself with 
almost every eflbrt for human emancipation. In this 
work he was engaged up to the time of his death.' . . . 
Strauss, the author of the ' Life of Christ,' was a pupil 
of Mr. Greaves, when he held conversations in one of 
the colleges of Germany, after leaving Peetalozzi. His 
friend, Mr. Charles Lane, is engs^ed in arranging and 
editing his manuscript remains." 

It will at once be seen how attractive aueh a 
character as this must have been to Bronson 
Alcott, who in the latter part of 1837 sent him 
tvpelve copies of the "Conversations on the Gos- 
pels ; " but for some reason or other his answer to 
the letter of September, 1837, failed to reach Mr. 




» The Dial, vol. iii. pp. 223-230. The quotations i 
thia article are from Alcott, W. Oldham, and C. Lane, si 
as they relate to Mr. Greaves. 
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GreaveB. Accordingly {June 18, 1838) Williaml 
Oldham wrote as follows to Mr. Alcott, acknowU] 
edging the receipt of the "ConvfrBations," od] 
behalf of Mr. Greaves, who styled it "an in^^ 
valuable work," and thus proceeding: — 

"Mr. Greaves paid fifteen gliilUuga for freight and I 
duty, but does not know to whom he is to pay the vaim I 
of the books. He will be obliged for your inatnictiou 1 
on thia poiDt, in order that he may dlschai^e the peuo* 1 
niary dubL He will also esteem it no additioDal favor I 
if you will have the kindnesd to forward him a copy ot 4 
two of the second edition of the ' Record of a School,' 
with as little delay as possible ; also, if convenient, J 
ten or twelve copies of the third volume of the 'Con- 
veraattona on the Gospels.' It is now about ten months I 
aince Mr. Greaves first wrote to you, and he is sljll J 
without any reply to his letter. Supposing your letter I 
may have been lost, 1 beg to request your indulgence I 
of a second communication, should you be inwardly I 
disposed and outwai-dly able to comply with our desire ] 
in this particular. Any instructions and monitions or 1 
divine sympathies yon may forward us will be thauk- 
flilly received, and used for the universal good. 

"Your most affectionate, faithful servant in progres- I 
aive conditions." • 

■ Beaidea Mr. J. P. Greaves, whose London address w 
4 Burton Crescent, there seems to have been another • 
Greaves, a bookseller, at 14 York Street, Covent Garden, 
who wrote to Mr. Alcott, Oct. 5, 1837, aa follows: j 
"I have just received tlnee copies of jour 'Conversations . 
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In Mr. Alcott's lost reply to Mr. J. P. Greaves, 
he assured hia English friend of his strong desire 
"to know more intimately one so deeply interested 
in man and favorably known as a friend of human 
culture. A visit from you," he added, "would in- 
deed be most agreeable. " In the diary for 1837 
he further says : — 

' ' I shall transmit to him a staternent of my purposes, 
views, and practices, and send him besides copies of 
my works, which should also be transmitted for sale to 

on the ttospela,' through Messrs. Hilliard, Gray, & Co., of 
your city, and am only sorry there were ao few. I shall be 
glad to receive a dozen copies or more. I have no doubt 
that if properly advertised they would sell well. I have had, 
and a few still remain, the 'Record of a School.' I am 
much surprised that authora on your side of the Atlantic do 
not nialte some arrangement for their works liere. If I were 
to receive early sheets, I have the means of obtaining a pre- 
mium for the monopoly of publiahera, but this does not give 
copyright. If you will add a few copies of any other of 
your own works, I ahall be happy to malce them known." 
Commentuig on this, the diary says; "The sale of these 
works has been scanty. Only about three hundred copies 
of the ' Conversations ' have been diapoaed of, and the sale 
at present is by no means brisk. Of the ' Record of a 
School,' one half of an edition of seventeen hmidred copies 
was sold. The second edition, reviaed, and with additions, 
remains without a purchaser. It has never beeu advertised 
Bs it should have been. The publishers, having no iaterest 
in them beyond seeing their names on the titlepage, take 
small pains to make them known by generous adyertisemeut 
or cirenlation." This was in November, 1837. 
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some reepectable bouse in London. Ho oopies have 
as ^et, 1 believe, been taken from this country, unloaa 
by aonic friend now and tben, for private use. Both . 
the 'Reconlufn School' and the' Conversations on the 
Gospels ' would find a few readers, I imagine, in Eng- 
land. Minds there must be, across the water, disposed 
to favor improved theories on the nature of man, and 
the means of unfolding his nature. This would appear 
from the statement of Mr. Greaves." ■ 

A more active correspondent of Alcott in 
1838-1840 was that siiigiilar man of letters and 
literary scraps, John A, Heraud, who for two 
years (1838-1839) edited a perishable periodical, 
"The Monthly Magazine," in London, wherein he 
reviewed, in September, 1839, the publications of 
Alcott and Emeraon np to that time, — except tie 
Divinity School Address, and the three volumes of 
Temple School Conversations. He there ascribed 
Emerson's "Nature" to Alcott^ and reviewed it . 
with extracts, as such, — specially quoting the | 
])assage already cit«d in the last chapter, which 
was suggested by Alcott, What Eraoraon said of ' 
this singular ascription of his first book to an- | 

' Mr. Alcott found, on reenrring to an American edition 
o£ the " Letters of Pestalozzi on the Education of Infancy," 
published at Boston in 1830, some mention of Mr. Greaves, 
to whom these letters were, in fact, addressed. They were 
written in German, and translated by a Bostonian. 
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other author does not appear; but three years 
later he described Heraud, as a disciple of 
Coleridge, a friend and associate of Mr. Greaves, 
"and for the last years more conspicuous than 
any other writer in that connection of opinion. " 
Emerson further said : — 

'^ The Monthly Magazine, during his editorship, 
really was conducted in a bolder and more creative 
spirit than any other British journal; and though 
papers on the highest Transcendental themes were 
found in odd vicinity with the lowest class of flash and 
so-called comic tales, yet a necessity, we suppose of 
British taste, made these strange bed-fellows acquainted, 
and Mr. Heraud had done what he could. His papers, 
called ' Foreign Aids to Self-Intelligence,' were of sig- 
nal merit, especially the papers on Boehmen and Swe- 
denborg. The last is, we think, the very first attempt 
to do justice to this mystic, by an analysis of his total 
works ; and though avowedly imperfect is, as far as it 
goes, a faithful piece of criticism. Mr. Heraud is 
described by his friends as the most amiable of men, 
and a fluent and popular lecturer on the affirmative 
philosophy. He has recently intimated a wish to cross 
the Atlantic, and read in Boston a course of six lec- 
tures on the subject of Christism as distinct from 
Christianity." 

Alas! Heraud was not always so fortunate as 
to have his portrait painted by his friends. Long 
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before the abovo pussngi' woa written, 
(Dec 12, 1839) had askt-dCarlyk', "What manner J 
of perBon is Heraud? " to which Carlylc, April l^J 
1840, gave this ovcrwhelraing answer: 

'' Heraud is a loquacious, scribacioiis little man, of 1 
middle age, of purboiled greasy aspect, wliom Leigh ■] 
Hunt describes as ' wnvcriog in tlic moBt astonishing I 
manner between Something and Nothing.' To me be ] 
is chieSy remarkable as being slill — wilh his entirely 1 
enormoiiB stock of vanity and very small slock of fao j 
ulty — out of Uedlam. He picked up a notion or two I 
from Coleridge nianj' yenrs ago, and has ever since 
been rattling them iu his head, like peas in an empty J 
bladdei', and catling on the world to ' list the Muaio of { 
the spheres.' He escapee asmasination, as 1 calculate, 
chiefly by being the cheerfulest, best-natured little cresr- 
ture extant. You cannot kill him, he laughB so sofUy, 
even when he is like killing you. John Mill said, 'I 
forgive him freely for interpreting the Universe, now 
when I find he cannot pronounce his h's.' Heally this 

' Correspondence of Thomas Carljle aiid Ralph Waldo ■ 
Emerson, first edition, vol. i. p. 377. It is curious that the ' 
editor of this volume, who refers to an " account of Heraud ' 
by an admirer in the ' Dial ' for 1842, p. 241 " (a misprint for I 
231), did not know that Emerson himself was thij 
mirer." The article begins on ^age 227, and ends on page i 
247, and is immediately followed by a notice of Mr, Greaves 
from another hand. Emerson's article is made up in part 
from letters and papers sent by Alcott from England to 
Concord. 
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is no caricature ; you have not seen the match of 
Heraud in jour days. I mentioned to him once that 
Novalis had said, ' The highest problem of Authorship 
is the writing of a Bible.' ' That is precisely what 1 
am doing/ answered the aspiring, unaspirating." 

Possibly unjust as this lively sketch may have 
been, it describes typically a class of Englishmen, 
not quite so offensive to Emerson as to Carlyle, 
but extremely antipathetic to both. Yet Heraud 
knew how to quote tolerably well, and was of 
some service, doubtless, to the cause of progress 
in England, with which in 1840 Carlyle was still 
connected, — calling himself, in this very letter, 
" the prophet of spiritual Sansculottism. " Words- 
worth also had for a while a favorable opinion 
of Heraud, and wrote to him, Feb. 28, 1838, 
thanking him for his "able application of Mr. 
Coleridge's principles to the subject of poetry," 
and adding : " Your genius and reflective powers 
entitle you to write upon that high argument. " ^ 

1 Wordsworth continued, — and the passage is curious, — 
"Eraser's Magazine, nor any other, do I ever see, but by 
merest chance, except only Blackwood's, which is sent me 
every quarter by the editor. But if Fraser had fallen in my 
way with your criticism in it, unless I had happened to 
know that it was yours, I should not have read it. There is 
commonly no bit of reading that I relish so little as notices 
of my own poems." In this he much resembled Emerson. 
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Ab a poet in actual operation, however, Heraui 
cannot be praised, — for example, this passage front 1 
his "Ode on the Creation"; — 

" Vision of Being beatific — 
01 Hyaline, 
Clear aad divioe. 
That glaases the Deific I 
Enamored of his own 
Idea, never mute, never alone, 
Crowned, sceptred ever, on Eternal Throne, 
The Lawgiver himself revealed in power. 

" Thou self -dilator I 
And theirs, who shall from thee be sent. 
The I'oets, holy men, whilere 
Into whose souls inspired 
Wisdom was wont to enter, and had made 
Them friends of God, and prophets too — 
Precessors of thy Son — and since 
Hath signed them on the forehead for thy sons, 
Adopted one!, 

Convoyed on high by the banded forces 
Of Flame and Whirlwind irresistible. 
The Chariot and the Horses 
Of Israel." 

Hardly anything in the wild vagaries of Tran- 
scendental literature can compare with verses like 
these. But not all Alcott's English friends were 
poets, Charles Lane, for example, was a very 
prosaic person, described by Emerson as "for 
many years manager of the 'London Mercantile 
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Price Current ; * a man of fine intellectual nature, 
inspired and hallowed by a profound faith. This 
is no man of letters, but a man of ideas. Deep 
opens below deep in his thought, and for the solu- 
tion of each new problem he recurs, with new suc- 
cess, to the highest truth, to that which is most 
generous, most simple, and most powerful ; to that 
which cannot be comprehended, or overseen, or 
exhausted. His words come to us like the voices 
of home out of a far country. " Such a man, com- 
bining hard practical qualities with moral enthu- 
siasm, was more attractive both to Emerson and 
Alcott, than the Boston money-lender, whom in 
his diary for March, 1839, Alcott had thus 
described : — 

"N , a dapperling, who treads 'Change, and once 

lent me a round thousand during my days of prosperity 
in the Temple, came into the bookstore where I was read- 
ing this afternoon. ' How d' ye do?' said he, with an 
air of infinite good-will. ' Quite well,' said I, retaining 
the book in my hand. ' And how is your school ? ' 'I 
have none.| ' But you have a few children, have you 
not?' inquired he, with apparent concern. * Yes, a few 
children come daily to my house, but that does not give 
me a school.' ' You will have more by and by ; it takes 
time to get a-going.' * No, less, before more. I must 
have parents before I can have children. My teaching 
is to them.' He began to look blank. ' A man/ 1 con- 
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tinued, ^ who swims with the stream, shall indeed do 
well ; but if, for conscience' sake, he turn and breast it, 
implying that it sets the wrong way, he is deemed fool- 
hardy ; and if he duck under and disappear, it is just 
retribution, and best of all means of amendment. Yet 
see ! he rises again in his time, lord of the wave, whose 
current he has turned in his own direction.' He had 
something to say to the bookseller, and I resumed my 
reading, without selling my thought to the Mammon 
King. On such terms can you alone treat with those 
whose gospel is one of profit and loss, whose treasures 
are at the mercy of the winds and waves of popular 
feeling, and whose pilot is custom." 

These English friends had established a school 
to promote their new ideas, at Ham Common, 
near Richmond, and given it the name of " Alcott 
House, " in honor of the author of " Conversations 
on the Gospels. " At the head of this school was 
a young Englishman, Henry G. Wright, who was 
also an author, and concerning whom, when he 
came to see him in 1842, Alcott, who might easily 
be a little partial to a teacher following his own 
methods, thus wrote to Emerson : — 

" Mr. Wright is a 3'ounger disciple of the same eter- 
nal verity which I have loved and served so long. You 
have never seen his like, — so deep and serene, so clear, 
so true, and so good. His school is a most refreshing 
and happy place. The children are mostly under twelve 
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years of age, of both sexes ; and his art and method 
of education simple and natural. It seemed like being 
again in my own school, save that a wiser wisdom 
directs, and a lovelier love presides over its order and 
teachings. He is not yet thirty 3'ears of age, but he 
has more genius for education than any man I have 
seen ; and not of children alone, but he possesses the 
rare art of teaching men and women. What I have 
dreamed and stammered and preached and prayed 
about so long, is in him clear and definite. It is life, 
influence, reality. He chenshes hopes of making our 
land the place of his experiment in human culture, and 
of proving to others the worth of the divine idea that 
now fills and exalts him." 

Is it any wonder that by a circle so devoted to 
the same thoughts which our Connecticut school- 
master had cherished ever since he began his 
Cheshire innovation on the old routine of instruc- 
tion, he should be drawn away from a hireling's 
labor in Concord, — never too well repaid, — toward 
this English experiment, which promised to become 
an institution, like everything else in that land of 
settled and prosperous establishments ? Alcott did 
not at first feel this attraction strongly, — on the 
contrary, he rejoiced in his Concord surround- 
ings, and was congratulated by friends that he 
had found at last the Paradise he sought. Miss 

Thaxter, writing from Hingham (July, 1840), 

21 
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said : " It seems to me you have now attained 
entire independence of the world. 1 rejoice thai 
your own hands minister to your necessities, andl 
that, while so doing, your H|)irit can fulfil iitm 
purpose of love and humanity, unimpeded, 
shackled. Yes, I do rejoice that you are hiring 
yourself at daily labor; you are thus rendering'^ 
a most essential service to the community and! 
the age," And Dr. Clmniiing, a year before hii I 
death, wrote to Hiss Pcabody much to the same 4 
effect (July, 1841): — 

"Mr. Alcott little suspecta how my heart goes ontl 
to him. One of my dearest ideas and hopes is tha^j 
union of Latror and Culture. I wisb to see labor 1 
honored, and united with the free development of I 
the intellect and heart. Mr. Alcott, hiring him self out if 
for day-labor and at the same time living in a region. J 
of high thought, is, perhaps, the most interesting object j 
in our Commonwealth. Orpheus at the plough is after I 
my own heart ; there he teaches a grand lesson, — more ( 
than most of us teaeh by the pen." 



This ideal of Channing was Alcott's also, anS,M 
he began to realize it, — held conversations •■ 
well aa the plough; was invited to explain to I 
the young women at the State Normal School in B 
Lexington what Transcendentalism might be, J 
and went thither and did so ; writing then to I 
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Mr. May about it and also of the birth of May 
Alcott : — 

Concord, July 29, 184a 

Dear Brother, — I was sorry to miss you at Lex- 
ington, and your sister was disappointed that she could 
not present with her own hands the quiet little lady 
who entered our household at dawn on Sunday. But 
you will come and salute both mother and babe for 
yourself. Providence, it seems, decrees to us daugh- 
ters of love instead of sons of light We joyfully ac- 
quiesce in this dispensation, and hopefully rear women 
for the new order of things. You left just before I 
reached Professor Pierce's school. He spoke of you 
with interest, and the young ladies were much encour- 
aged by your address. I had two pleasant hours with 
them after you had spoken to them, and secured their 
deep and earnest attention. I could not expect to kin- 
dle an abiding enthusiasm by a single utterance. I 
have spent several days in the harvest fields, and find 
unexpected elasticity and vigor in the earth. To-mor- 
row I enter the meadows, and swing the scythe again. 
Labor is indeed sweet and wholesome, nor is it an aus- 
tere decree which leads man into the fields to earn his 
bread by the sweat of his face. Labor invests him with 
his primeval dignity. Sloth is the tempter that beguiles, 
and casts him out of his Paradise of innocency. But 
my daughter waits, and the berries too, and I must draw 
my Georgic to an abrupt close ; yet not without add- 
ing the regards of mother and babe with my own. 
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So things went on for a time; but soon after 
Dr. Channing had written as above, we find 
new plans debated, and another home talked of. 
Sept. 28, 1841, Mr. Alcott says to his brother 
Junius : — 

" I have deferred writing till I could speak definitely 
concerning our residence for the coming winter. This 
is now determined ; we shall remain here till spring, 
and await the indications of Providence meanwhile. 
My brother May wishes us to live near him, and 
offers a house and farm, with other conveniences. Our 
friends at North Providence (Christopher Greene and 
William Chace) urge us to live with them, and offer 
to build a cottage for us at ' Holl}' Home,' if we will 
come and occupy it. We hesitate to accept either. 
But will you come and pass the winter with us, as you 
expressed the wish when you were here last? I think 
we can make it agreeable to 3'ou, and you can join us 
in any enterprise that we ma}^ undertake in the spring. , 
You will find time for reading and thought, and we can 
compare our views, as we have had no opportunity for 
doing hitherto. I think you might pass a profitable and 
pleasant winter in this way. . . . Last week I attended 
a Convention of Non-Resistants in Boston. Much was 
said and more implied, on the great questions of reform ; 
and I left with the conviction deepened that a few years 
will bring changes in opinions and institutions, of which 
few persons now dream. Things are rushing fast to 
judgment, and only the just and true can survive the 
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ordeal Another Convention is called for October, when 
questions of grave moment are to be discussed, and 
measures for reform organized. I wish jou may come 
and attend it with myself. ... I sent you a copy of 
the ' Plain Speaker ' a week or two since. The editors 
(C. Greene and W. M. Chace), young men from Provi- 
dence, were here last week, — and my wife and babe 
are now passing a few days with them at ' Holly Home,' 
a charming retreat, about two miles from Providence. 
I passed a week there lately, and was much pleased 
with place and people. You would be delighted with 
them, and they would take great pleasure in you.'^ 

Providence was at that tinae one of the centres 
of the new thought; for there was a flourishing 
school, founded by Hiram Fuller, in which Al- 
cott's principles were adopted, and where Mar- 
garet Fuller had taught from 1837 to 1839. 
There also were young men, such as Chace and 
Greene (who married Chace's sister), in whom the 
Zeitgeist, assisted by Emerson, had kindled the 
true fire. 

Of the October convention, from which Alcott 
hoped so much, one of these Providence youths, 
William Chace, was secretary, while Edmund 
Quincy was president; it was in session three 
days, and ended with a call for another conven- 
tion, — to consider the Bible, and what to do there- 
with, under the new dispensation. The committee 
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to call this second Sanhedrim were Emerson, 
Alcott, Mrs. Maria Chapman, and Edmund Quincy. 
The last-named, then earnest in his radicalism to 
the verge of common-sense, wrote to Alcott (Jan. 4, 
1842) : — 

^' The Bible CoDvention must needs be an important 
event in the great revolution which is silently changing 
the hearts and minds of men, and which will of neces- 
sity change the outward institutions — which are but 
the visible signs, the outward manifestation, of the in- 
ward state — as the work of regeneration goes on.'' 

At the October convention the miracle was 
wrought of converting the " Daily Advertiser " to 
a fair and even eulogistic view of Alcott and his 
eloquence ; for its reporter said of him : — 

" Some of the speeches were exceedingly incongruous, 
irrational, absurd, and even nonsensical. Fanaticism 
and hallucination had here full opportunity of showing 
themselves in a comparatively harmless position. Some 
declare positively that they are directly inspired, and 
sent expressly by God, to declare His will to the people. 
The Mormon here preaches his strange doctrine, talks 
of the restoration of the ' lost books of the Bible,* ex- 
plains the mysterj' of the Apocalj'pse, and predicts, 
by actual revelation from God, the second coming of 
Christ, and the end of the world within the next thirty 
years. He does not know the precise year. None but 
the Mormons — the ' latter-day Saints* — can be saved. 
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The yoang Deist or Atheist declaims his incoherent 
sentiments, reviles Jesus of Nazareth, speaks of his 
vices, and exhibits to disgust his own vanity and want 
of common-sense. Another apparently pious, edu- 
cated, sincere, candid, refined speaker calls the 3'oung 
Deist his friend, and ver}' modestly differs from him in 
most things. A lady gives her opinion that a human 
being consists of a body, a soul, and a spirit, — three 
distinct parts : the body and soul are both mortal ; the 
spirit is immortal. In proof, she cited the text which 
speaks of the word of truth being like a two-edged 
sword, dividing the soul from the spirit. 

"There was one or two very able and interesting 
addresses. A most impressive and happ}' one from 
A. Bronson Alcott, exhibiting his peculiar sentiments 
and explaining his Transcendental doctrines, as far as 
could be done (for he admitted they could not be ex- 
plained by words), was listened to with great attention. 
We very much regret that it was not taken down in 
short-hand, word for word ; for we are satisfied that the 
speaker, by his utmost efforts, could never in his closet 
commit to paper anything equal to it. Everything was 
methodical, clear, and explicit ; not a word misplaced 
or superfluous or equivocal; all in excellent taste, 
delivered calmly and distinctl}*, and with the utmost 
modesty and candor. We have never heard any expo- 
sition of the Transcendental doctrines so intelligently 
made or placed in so favorable an aspect, — though 
the speaker implicitly contended that this knowledge, 
or attainment, or divine afflatus (whatever it is) could 
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not be known or understood from others, but must be 
acquired, learned, and felt only by the soul itself, by 
means of its own efforts, — by purity, obedience, medi- 
tation, freedom (as far as possible) from actual sin, and 
bj' progress in goodness and piety. His attempted 
explanation of the miracles of Jesus was not so suc- 
cessful, — showing how little connection there is or may 
be between rationality and great purity, sincerity, and 
goodness." 

While these meetings, so characteristic of that 
fermenting period, were going on, Emerson, lec- 
turing in Providence, wrote to Alcott this letter, 
which shows how much the plan of a visit to 
England had been considered between the two 
friends : — 

Fboyidence, Feb. 12, 1842. 

Dear Friend, — I hoped to have returned to Con- 
cord to-daj", and seen j^our face this evening. I must 
wait, I find, a few daj^s longer. Meantime I write to 
say that although I was not very successful in my appli- 
cations to our friends in Boston, in behalf of the voyage 
to England, — Mr. Phillips deeming himself unable to 
assist on account of his great recent expense in build- 
ing, etc., and Mr. Lewis explaining that he had no 
power to frank a berth, as Mr. Cunard had never per* 
mitted it, — yet I am far from thinking the subject 
should be dropped. If it shall continue to seem profit- 
able and desirable to 3'ourself, as it has appeared, it 
will seem so to me. I think you need the diversion 
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and stimulus which bo total a change in j'our habits and 
company will aiford, without considering what further 
contingencies may accrue. Mr, and Mrs. J, Quincy, 
with whom 1 dined last Tuesday, expressed great good- 
will to the plan, Mr. and Mrs. Lewis, especially Mrs. L., 
did the same. But if rich men will not help us, poor 
men shall ; and as I consider it more, it looks quite 
practicable. My brother William many years ago, I 
remember, sailed from Boston to Cork, and thence to 
Bremen, in a merchantman, for sixty dollars. Mr. 
Adams thinks an opportunity might occur to go to 
London in these daj's at no greater cost, and I have 
begged him to have hia eye on any vessel from Boston 
to England and keep us informed. It seems to me as 
if your objects might be answered, and you might spend 
the summer in England and get back to America in tbe 
autumn, for a sum not exceeding four or five hundred 
dollars. It will give me great pleasure to be responsi- 
ble to you for such an amount ; and to more, if I shall 
be able, and more is necessary. I bave no doubt that 
some of your friends will be glad to aid me in it ; if 
they do not, I doubt not I shall know how to do 
without them. 

Yours affectionately, 

R, W. Emersos. 

The " Mr. Phillips " here named was Jonathan 
PbillipB, of Boaton, a man of large wealth, which 
he used liberally, and a. special friend and fol- 
lower of Dr. Channing ; Mr. Lewis was the Boston 
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agent of the newly established Cunard line of ' 
Bteamships; and Mr. Quincy was Joaiab, the Bon • 
and grandson of Josiab, — whoso sou JoBiab had 1 
been one of the pupila at the Temple School He 1 
was a college classmatts of Emerson, and brother j 
of Edmund Quincy, whose extreme opiniooa be 1 
did not share. Probably he contributed to the j 
small fund that Emerson raised for this English j 
mission ; but most of the money came from the ] 
poet's own purse. A sailing ship was found, — the ^ 
"Rosalind," — the passage was taken for May 7, 
1842, (price, $75); and Junius Alcott agreed to ' 
taiie bis brother's place at the Hosmer Cottage J 
during the six months* absence. The letter to i 
Junius announcing this plan vaa as follows: 

CONCOHD, Feb. 27('), lS4a. 
Dear BRomER, — I have deferred writing till I 
should have definite intelligence to communicate con- '■ 
cerning my future plans. Aa I now have some light 
on these, I hasten to give you the benefit. I propose ^ 
visiting my friends in England, and wish yon would i 
come and take my place in the family during my 
absence. Here is niy cottage and its inmates — my 
library, garden, and acre, if yon wisli to cultivate 
it — at j'our service. It will be comforting to leave 
in your care and to j-our protection. Come then, — 
your wishes and affairs second my request. I find little ' 
for my hands to do here ; every avenue to honest em- 
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plojment seems closed to me ; no one wants me, since 
I am not a profitable hireling, and rather a questionable 
person to emplo3^ The winter is gone. I have passed 
days in the woods^ wielding the axe ; but it amounts to 
little, while my thoughts and interests are far away, 
and the strokes fall heavy ; the best of it is the echo 
resounding from the blows. These Englishmen have 
manifested an interest in my labors which my country- 
men deny me. So I seek them with something of the 
sympathy' of an intelligent friendship ; perhaps to find 
aid in my cherished pursuits. I sometimes even think 
that I go honored, rather than disgraced, by the neglect 
of my countrymen, save the few — the few, I may 
sa}^ — who bid me good speed across the seas, and 
furnish the means for my voyage. I think my winter 
has been the least hopeful of any period of my life.^ 
The Bible Convention meets March 29. You will wish 
to attend it. I shall hope to sail soon after. Write 
immediately, as we wish to make all necessary arrange- 
ments in season. 

1 There was a darker period than this, after the failure of 
the Fruitlands experiment ; but hope and good cheer were 
the atmosphere of Alcott's life. Ellery Channing said, " I 
never saw that man without being cheered ; " and Thoreau 
added, " He is the best-natured man I ever met, — the rats 
and mice make their nests in him." Just after Alcott landed 
in England, a Boston attorney told Miss Peabody he was go- 
ing to sell seven hundred and fifty copies, in sheets, of the 
" Conversations " for fifty dollars to trunkmakers for waste 
paper, — nine hundred poimds at five and one-half cents a 
pound. 
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Junius Alcott came from Oriekany, N. T. ; tln-a 
Biblo Conventiou met; Alcott was there, and m\ 
the debate he declared, — 

" That he certainly considered tlie religious writings 1 
of tbe Biatuuins and of MahometauB were inspired In j 
like muriner as the Christian Scriptures ; though do 
books contiiin so full and faithful an exposition of etep- 1 
nal truth as do the Old and New Testaments. He Iiop«dJ 
a collection of the Sacred Books of alt races would be | 
made, that we might Iheu have the fullest revelation ofl 
GoiVa woi'd, as uttered by the inspired writers of aU:] 
past time. He spoke of tbe inspiration of Christ a 
of the Scriptures ; and said he had come to considwl 
the authenticity of nil scripture, — not merely that of J 
the Old or tlie New Testament, — to consider the naturB'f 
of scripture, its absolute grounds and objects." 

After this last public utterance he sailed f(»J 
England, May 8, with ten Bovereigna in his recti 
pocket-book and a bill of exchange for twenty,* 
pounds on Baring Brothers. Among hia fellow--* 
passengers was Mr. Mackintosh, a son of Sir! 
James, who had married Miss Appleton, the.! 
sister of Mrs. Longfellow. The night before I 
sailing, Garrison walked in from Cambridge to I 
Morton Place, Boston, bringing him letters to Sir 1 
John Bowring, George Thompson, the Ashurste, 
and other English abolitionists. He arrived in I 
England late in May, and from his letters tol 
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Emerson, and those of his English friends, Emer- 
son made up the long paper on ^^ English Reform- 
ers " which appeared in the " Dial " of October, 
1842, commencing thus : — 

^'Whilst Mr. Sparks visits England to explore the 
manuscripts of the Colonial Office, and Dr. Waagen on 
a mission of art, Mr. Alcott, whose genius and efforts 
in the great art of education have been more appreci- 
ated in England than in America, has now been spend- 
ing some months in that country, with the aim to confer 
with the most eminent educators and philanthropists, in 
the hope to exchange intelligence, and import into this 
country whatever hints have been struck out there on 
the subject of literature and the First Philosophy. The 
design was worthy, and its first results have already 
reached us. Mr. Alcott was received with great cor- 
diality of joy and respect by his friends in London, and 
presently found himself domesticated at an institution 
managed after his own methods and called after his 
name, — the school of Mr. Wright at Alcott House, 
Ham, Surrey. He was introduced to many men of 
literary and philanthropic distinction, and his arrival 
was made the occasion of meetings for public conversa- 
tion on the great ethical questions of the day." 

Mr. Alcott found little in the condition or the 
population of England in 1842 to encourage hi^ 
labors there; but he did find a few enthusiastic 
persons who partook of his own philanthropic 
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idealism, and were eager to join his privaj 
efforts at social refonn in New England. Som 
of his observations on jwrsons and events in t 
mother country may hero be cited: — 

" Juttf 18, 1842. Returned to Alcott House. - 
Had much conversation with Mr. Wriglit on our unionj 
in New England. He inclines to return with me.- 
Eoening. We walked to Wandsworth (six miles), ail4'1 
had a lively conversation ttierc on education, and c 
gaged to resume our conversation there on Tuesday;! 
evening next. 

''July 20. Dined with W. J. Fox, and met I 
wood. Dr. Elliotson, Mr. Lalor, and others. The c 
versation was prolonged until late in the evening, and^ 
ran on various topics, — Pythagorean diet, taxes, gov* 
ernment, magnetism, poetry, the ' Dial,' Emerson, etc,! 
It gave me little satisfaction. There was much ai^a*l 
ment, protestation, and but little from the heart. Onr] 
Club,* in its dotage even, was wiser far. I seemed 
to have fallen on Dr. Chauning and the Unitarit 
Association. 

^^ July 21. Called on J. M, Morgan, and saw Mid 
painting of a design for his ' Self- Supporting Ingtitu<4 
tion,' at his rooms in Holborn. He discoursed long^l 
and with great good-will, on his plans for relieving tl 
needy and distressed ; but relies on the Chtirct for sup>fl 
port, and seeks to redeem hia own name from disgrae 
by denying his former intimaey with Mv. Owen. He it| 
1 The Symposium. 
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another sad instaDce of apostasy from the principles 
so livingly affirmed bj- Mr. Greaves. I recognized but 
little of the wide humanit}* that pervades his ^ Hampden 
in the Nineteenth Century.' Morgan, Biber, Heraud, 
Oldham, Smith, Marston, — these are all fallen; and 
there remain but Lane and Wright in whom the divine 
Are still bums. I saw George Thompson again, and 
heard O'Connell, Joseph Hume, M.P., Joseph Sturge, 
and Sydney Smith, at the Anti-Corn-Law conference at 
the King's Arms, Westminster. The meeting reminded 
me of our Abolition and Non-Resistance conventions ; 
and the speakers of Garrison, Wright, and Phillips. 
Fierce denunciation, discontent, sedition, desperation, 
rang throughout the hall ; but neither people, delegates, 
nor leaders seemed at all aware of the remed}' for the 
social evils under which they are now writhing in 
sorrow, disappointment, hunger. It is not bread nor 
wages (and so I told Thompson), but property, gain, 
and the lust of gain, — these are the parents of the ills 
they suffer. But Thompson is too busy to hear, and 
the people too hungry to believe. 

"Had a short interview with Robert Owen at his 
rooms in Pall Mall. He read mc a letter which he had 
just written, addressed to Sir Robert Peel, proposing 
his remed}' for the distress of the nation ; but he 
seemed but little wiser than the Premier, Parliament, 
and Reformers. Property, property, still, — and the 
people still left enslaved to their lusts and passions. 
He asked me to breakfast with him at my convenience, 
which I promised to do, but scarce know why. *T is a 
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base errand, this of eating and drinking with lions, and 
I am getting heartily ashamed of it. Surely, I am 
made for better things. — Eveyiing, At Heraud's : Bar- 
ham, Marston, Wright, and others were there. We 
discussed printing a new Journal, to be supported from 
contributions from the Old World and the New, and 
issued quai'terly. A good deal was said. Heraud and 
Barham deem Carlyle's interest essential to its success 
with the public. I put the work on its own merits, 
quite independent of names ; and Wright agrees with 
me. I gave them the theory of my new journal ; the 
hopes it must meet, the audience it must create, the 
contributors it must secure. I proposed that it should 
answer to something like this : ' The Janus : An Ephem- 
eris of the Permanent in Religion, Philosophy, Science, 
Art, and Letters.' My idea was obviously too broad 
and daring for them, and so we separated. Two letters 
from my wife at the close of this stormful day. I read 
them, and found peace in the gardens of Concordia." 

Nearly twenty years later, Mr. Alcott's project 
of an international magazine was carried out in 
some degree by the establishment of the " Atlantic 
Monthly. " With Carlyle, to whom Emerson sent 
him with warm commendatory letters, Mr. Alcott 
had no good fortune. The two friends of Emerson 
proved antipathetic to each other. In a letter to 
Mrs. Alcott her husband wrote, June 25, 1842 : 

" I rode to Chelsea and passed an hour with Carlyle. 
Ah, me ! Saul among the prophets ! It must have 
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been a dark hour with him. He seemed impatient of 
interruption ; faithless, quite, in all social reforms. 
His wit was sombre, severe, hopeless ; his very merri- 
ment had madness in it ; his humor was tragic even to 
tears. There ]siy smouldering in him a whole French 
Revolution, a Cromwellian rebellion ; nor could the rich 
mellowness of his voice, deepened as it was and made 
more musical by his broad Northern accent, hide from 
me the restless melancholy, the memory feeding on 
hope, the decease of all prophecy in the grave of 
histor3% I told him the dead only dealt with the dead ; 
that the living breathed only with the living. The man 
is sick; he needs rest. I know his ailment; I know 
its cure. Emerson will sadden when you tell him what 
I write ; but here is another of the thousand confirma- 
tions of that suicide by the pen in which literature 
abounds. I will not turn on my heel to see another 
man ; and the women are tragic all (Mrs. Carlyle, Mrs. 
Fox, etc.) : these doleful daughters of Britain, they 
mourn even in their joys. 

" August 2. I have seen Carlyle once more ; but 
we quarrelled outright, and I shall not see him again. 
Greatness abides not here ; her home is in the clouds, 
save when she descends on the meadows or treads the 
groves of Concord.' 






...ui<^ 



Nevertheless, Alcott did call once more on Car- 
lyle, but he was not at home. A few days after, he 
wrote this letter to Alcott : — 

22 
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Chelsea, Sept. 22, 184S. 

My dear Sir, — I am very sorry to have been out 

the other day when you called again. I suppose it 

is my last chance of seeing you in England. You 

leave me, too, as an incorrigible heretic and infidel; 

which verily I am not, yet must be content to seem for 

the present! Well, I will wish you a light pleasant 

reunion with your native friends, with those whom 

you know better than you do me. To hear that your 

scheme of life prospers, to the utmost possible extent 

will, you may depend upon it, be alwaj's happy news 

to me. Though not precisely my church, I do reckon 

it a branch of the true Church, very worth}' to spread 

and root itself according to its power in a world so 

overgrown with falsity and jungle as ours is. ... I was 

absent in Suffolk when your invitation to the Conference 

reached me. I can add no more but that sad word, 

adieu ! May all good Powers watch over you, guide 

you well, and ever better towards jour true aim. I 

remain always 

Yours very sincerely, 

T. Carltle. 

Although this letter is civil enough, Carlyle 
hardly treated Emerson's most intimate American 
friend with civility in their actual intercourse, 
and Emerson was greatly disappointed thereat. 
He had commended him (Feb. 28, 1842) to Car- 
lyle, "hoping to atone, by his great nature, for 
many smaller ones that have craved to see you. " 
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Carlyle replied with one of those sketches in 
which truth contends with exaggeration: — 

"Directly about the time of Sterling's departure 
came Alcott, some two weeks after I had heard of his 
arrival on these shores. He has been twice here, at 
considerable length; the second time, all night. He 
is a genial, innocent, simple-hearted man, of much 
natural intelligence and goodness, with an air of rusti- 
city, veracity, and dignity withal, which in many ways 
appeals to one. The good Alcott ; with his long, lean 
face and figure, with his gray worn temples and mild 
radiant eyes ; all bent on saving the world by a return 
to acorns and the golden age : he comes before one 
like a venerable Don Quixote, whom nobody can laugh 
at without loving." * 

There was a story current at the time and for 
years afterward, which certainly had some foun- 
dation, — that as Carlyle was walking with Alcott 
through the fine districts of London, where mate- 
rial wealth and the privileges of caste are so bril- 
liantly displayed, he broke out : " Do ye see this, 
mon ? This has stood for a thousand years, and 
will stand when you and your dom'd Potato Gos- 
pel have gone to the dogs." In his reply to 
Carlyle, Emerson said: — 

" Alcott is a great man, and was made for what is 
greatest ; but I now fear that he has already touched 

1 " He had a face like a benediction," said Cervantes. 
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what best he can, and through his more than prophet's 
egotism, and the absence of all useful reconciling 
talents, will bring nothing to pass, and be but a voice 
in the wilderness. As 3'ou do not seem to have seen 
him in his pure and noble intellect, I fear that it lies 
under some new and denser clouds." 

This suspicion Emerson saw reason to change, 
ere he wrote the long article on " English Reform- 
ers, " in the " Dial " for 1842. He there quotes 
from an esoteric report of a meeting held at H. C. 
Wright's Alcott House School, July 6, 1842, by 
the "friends to human progress," at which "the 
chair was taken at three o'clock, and again at 
seven, by A. Bronson Alcott, Esq., now on a visit 
from America. " This report seems to have come 
from Charles Lane, and its statements are in- 
teresting : — 

" There were some sixteen or twenty of us assembled 
on the lawn at the back of the house. We came from 
many places ; one a hundred and fifty miles, another 
a hundred ; others from various distances ; and our 
brother Bronson Alcott from Concord, North America. 
We found it not easy to propose a question suflSciently 
comprehensive to unfold the whole of the fact with 
which our bosoms labored. We aimed at nothing less 
than to speak of the instauration of Spirit, and its in- 
carnation in a beautiful form. We had no chairman, 
and needed none. We came not to dispute, but to 
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hear and to speak. And when a word failed in extent 
of meaning, we loaded the word with new meaning. 
The word did not confine our experience, but from our 
own being we gave significance to the word. Into one 
body we infused many lives, and it shone as the image 
of divine or angelic or human thought. For a word is 
a Proteus that means to a man what the man is.'' 

This quaint description of the Alcott House 
vocabularies might be taken along with us while 
seeking to interpret much that was written in this 
Transcendental period, and is especially needful 
in reading what Alcott wrotCy — when he spoke at 
his best, it was different. His own speeches at 
this gathering in Surrey indicate how fast he was 
approaching that culminating point of his ideal- 
ism when he separated himself from all existing 
institutions, and, acting in the spirit of love, 
carried individualism to its extreme. He said at 
Alcott House : — 

** Human institutions bear no fruit; if you plant 
them, they will yield nothing. Divine prohibitions and 
commands now stand for nothing. ^Thou shalt not 
kill/ which is a history recording to sense what the 
divine law of purity suggests in every unper verted 
heart, is held binding by none. ' What shall I not 
kill?' asks the butcher, the poulterer, the fishmonger; 
and he answers, ' All things in which I do not trade.' 
And what shall the soldier not kill? All men, except 
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his enemies. These exceptions make the law nuga- 
tory. The command is universal only for the pure 
soul, that neither stabs nor strangles. The laws of 
man inculcate and command slaughter. Nor will they 
exculpate rebellion on the ground that holiness has 
rendered obedience impossible. But we must ignore 
laws which ignore holiness. Our trust is in purity, not 
in vengeance. . . . Together with pure beings will come 
pure habits. A better body shall be built up from the 
orchard and the garden. The outward frame shall 
beam with soul. It shall be a vital fact in which is 
typically unfolded the whole of perfectness. As he 
who seizes on civil liberty with the hand of violence 
would act the tyrant if power were entrusted to him, 
so he whose food is obtained by force or fraud would 
accomplish other purposes by similar ignoble means. 
Tyranny and domination must be overcome when they 
first take root in the lust of unhallowed things. From 
the fountain we will slake our thirst, and our appetite 
shall find supply in the delicious abundance that Po- 
mona offers. Flesh and blood we will reject as ' the 
accursed thing.' A pure mind has no faith in them." 

Here was indicated the current of thought that 
broke forth in the No-Government theories of 
1843, which led to Alcott's arrest by the deputy- 
sheriff of Concord, Sam Staples, and to his re- 
moval to the expected Paradise of Fruitlands in 
the town of Harvard the same year. He returned 
from England in October, 1842, bringing with 
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him, to reside at the Hosmer Cottage the next 
•winter, Charles Lane and his son William, and 
Henry C. Wright, who had left his school at 
Alcott Hous^ proposing to select a spot, as 
these English friends said,— 

** Whereon the new Eden may be planted, and man 
may, untempted by evil, dwell in harmony with his 
Creator, with himself, his fellows, and all external 
natures. On a surve}^ of the present civilized world, 
Providence seems to have ordained the United States 
of America, more especially New England, as the field 
wherein this idea is to be realized in actual experience/' 

The Fruitlands failure was this Paradise Lost. 
Hawthorne was now living in Concord (since July, 
1842), and this winter of 1842-1843 wrote his 
"Hall of Fantasy," in which he said: — 

" Here also was Mr. Alcott, with two or three friends, 
whom his spirit had assimilated to itself, and drawn to 
his New England home, though an ocean rolled between. 
There was no man in . the enchanted Hall whose mere 
presence, the language of whose look and manner, 
brought such an impression as this mystic innovator ; 
so calm and gentle was he, so holy in aspect, so quiet 
in the utterance of what his soul brooded over, that 
one might readily conceive his Orphic Sayings to well 
up from a fountain in his breast which communicated 
with the infinite Abyss of Thought. ' Here is a 
prophet,' cried my friend, with enthusiasm, — ' a 
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dreamer, a bodiless idea amid our actual existence. 
Another age may recognize him as a man ; or perhaps 
his misty apparition may vanish into sunshine. It 
matters little ; for his influence will have impregnated 
the atmosphere, and will be imbibed by generations 
that know not the original apostle of the ideas which 
they shall shape into earthly business. Such a spirit 
cannot pass through human life, yet leave mankind 
entirely as he found them.' ' At all events, he may 
count you as a disciple,' said I, smiling; 'and doubt- 
less there is the spirit of a system in him, if not the 
body of it.' " 

This portrait by Hawthorne, so skilful in 
drawing what his friend Channing called 

" A brief appearance without lines," 

will serve to describe the Alcott of Fruitlands; 
while his attitude towards government and all the 
institutions of society had been a little earlier 
portrayed by Emerson : — 

''The State and the Church guard their purlieus with 
a Jealous decorum. But their foundation is not num- 
bers or force, but character. Character is the true 
theocracy ; it will one day sufllce for the government of 
the world. The fight of Leonidas, the hemlock of 
Socrates, the cross of Christ, is not a personal sacrifice 
for others, but fulfils a high necessity of his proper 
character: the benefit to others is merely contin- 
gent ... I do not call to mind a single human being 
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who has steadily denied the authority of the laws, on 
the simple ground of his own moral nature. Suclr 
designs, full of genius and full of fate as they are, are 
not entertained except avowedly as air-pictures. If the 
individual who exhibits them dare to think them practi- 
cable, he disgusts scholars and churchmen ; and men 
of talent and women of superior sentiment cannot 
hide their contempt Not the less does nature continue 
to fill the heart of youth with suggestions of this enthu- 
siasm ; and there are now men — if indeed I can speak 
in the plural number — more exactly I will say I have 
just been conversing with one man — to whom no 
weight of adverse experience will make it for a moment 
appear impossible that thousands of human beings 
might exercise towards each other the grandest and 
simplest sentiments, — as well as a knot of friends or a 
pair of lovers.^ . . . My quarrel with poets is that 

^ The first part of this quotation is taken from Emerson's 
lecture on " Politics," first given in 1839, and never published 
in full, I believe. Mr. Alcott had copied this passage into 
his diary as far as to the first ellipsis. What then follows 
is from the little manuscript book of Mr. Emerson, in which 
he made preparation for a biography of Alcott, in case he 
should survive him. Emerson was tn the habit of saying to 
his friends, "I have always wished that I might outlive 
Mr. Alcott, in order that I might give his good things to the 
world ; for I am sure that if I should do so now, he would 
disown them. When at his best, Mr. Alcott said more good 
things than any man I have ever known. Whoever writes 
his life will have to come to my papers." I have drawn 
freely on this invaluable source of fact and comment in the 
chapters which follow. It was Emerson's opinion, and it 
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they do not believe in their own poetry. But Alcott is 
^ poet, the only one in this country ; he believes in bis 
images i he exists to see and multiply tliem, and trans- 
late by them evermore liistoiy, natural and civil, and 
all men and events into laws. Hia relation to things 
and to men is always poetical. ... In Plato's ' Repub- 
lic ' (Book Third) there is a sentence which might be an 
introduction to a biography or Alcott : ' We must 
seek for those who are to supply us with the forma of 
art, — men who by instinct can trace out the springs 
of grace and beauty, — that, dwelling as in a sanctuary 
of health, the young may imbibe good from all around 
them, from every work and sight and sound, whence 
aught may strike their sense, like airs that are wafting 
health from purest climes, and step by step, &om child- 
was the fact, that Alcott revealed himself more fully to him 
than to any other person ; and he was fond of drawing out 
the inspiration which he was sure to gain from this source. 
He quotes from llirabeau the apt saying, "I can't deny 
myself the pleasure of rubbing the head (/roller la lile la pltu 
Seclrique) which gives out more electric sparks than any I 
ever knew," — applying this to himself and Alcutt. In 1857, 
after knowing Alcott twenty-two yeajs, he said : " He is good 
as a lens, a niiiTor, a b^utif ul susceptibility, every impres- 
sion on which ia to be accounted for, and, until accouuted 
for, registered as an addition to our catalogue of natural 
facts. It needs one acquainted with the lena by frequent 
use to make allowance for defecta,— but 'tia the best instru- 
ment I ever met with." The extract from Hawthorne's 
" Hall of Fantasy " is taken, not from the paper as it stands 
in hia volume, but from Lowell's short-lived magazine, " The 
Pioneer," in the spring of 184:i. 
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hood, are changing them into the image of goodness, 
and into likeness and love and harmony with the beauty 
of truth/ . . . Alcott astonishes by the grandeur of 
his angle of vision, and the heaps of particulars. I 
tell him he is the Bonaparte of speculators, born to rout 
the Austrians of the soul. But his day-labor has a 
certain emblematic air, like the annual ploughing of the 
Emperor of China.'' 

The winter following Alcott's return from 
England was one of glorious vision and still 
advancing individualism. Lane and Wright 
added something to the interest, and much to the 
labors, of the family household at the cottage, 
where Lane played the violin and in other ways 
furnished an element of English culture by which 
the daughters profited. Wright, with his keener 
sensibility, was quicker in discovering the lack 
of practical faculty in Alcott's nature than was 
the more prosaic commercial man from Maiden 
Lane; and in England, some years later, said 
to Emerson, "He is impracticable," to which 
Emerson replied: — 

'^ Yes, impracticable as our thoughts are. You will 
reply that it will not do to say our thoughts are quite 
impracticable, — nor do I think that any man is quite 
impracticable. I do not feel at liberty to decline the 
thoughts or the men that go by, because they are not 
quite easy to deal with, and conformable to the opin- 
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ions of the Boston * Post.' . . . Alcott is a tedious arch- 
angel. How few have faith enough to treat a man of 
genius as an exiled prince of the blood who must pres- 
ently come to his own ; and it will then appear that it 
had been best to have been of the same household all 
the time." ^ 

Henry Thoreau, who was then living in Emer- 
son's family, was sometimes vexed by this im- 
practicability and tedium in Alcott, although he 
steadily came back to a high respect for him. In 
a letter to Emerson (Jan. 24, 1843) he makes 
allusion to Lane and Alcott, and to the arrest of 
the latter for refusing to pay taxes, — on the 
ground that he would not support a government 
so false to the law of love as that which the 
Boston "Post" advocated. He said: — 

"Mr. Alcott has not altered much since you left. I 
think you will find him much the same sort of person. 
With Mr. Lane I have had one regular chat a la George 
Minott, which, of course, was greatly to our mutual 
grati- and edi-fication ; and as two or three as regular 

^ The latter part of this quotation was not said to Mr. 
Wright, but is found in Emerson's journal for 1840. The 
whole passage expresses the constant sentiment of Emerson 
toward his friend, although he liked to let his humor play 
about the subject, and quoted a Bostonian who heard Alcott 
and Lane at the Marlborough Chapel as saying, <*It was 
like going to heaven in a swing." 
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conversations have taken place since, I fear there may 
have been a precession of the equinoxes. Mr. Wright, 
according to the last accounts, is in Lynn, with uncer- 
tain aims and prospects, — maturing slowl}', perhaps, 
as indeed are all of us. I suppose they have told you 
how near Mr. Alcott went to the jail, but I can add a 
good anecdote to the rest. When Staples came to 
collect Mrs. Ward's taxes, my sister Helen asked him 
what he thought Mr. Alcott meant, — what his idea 
was, — and be answered, ' I vum, I believe it was noth- 
ing but principle, for I never beared a man talk 
honester.^ 

"There was a lecture on Peace by a Mr. Spear 
(ought he not to be beaten into a ploughshare?) 
the same evening, and as the gentlemen (Lane and 
Alcott) dined at our house while the matter was in 
suspense, — that is, while the constable was waiting 
for his receipt from the jailer, — we there settled it 
that we (that is. Lane and myself perhaps) should agi- 
tate the State while Winkelried lay in durance. But 
when over the audience I saw our hero's head moving 
in the free air of the Universalist church, my fire all 
went out, and the State was safe as far as I was con- 
cerned. But Lane, it seems, had cogitated and even 
written on the matter in the afternoon, and so, out of 
courtes}', taking his point of departure from the Spear- 
man's lecture, he drove gracefully in medias res^ and 
gave the affair a very good setting out ; but, to spoil 
all, our martyr very characteristically, but, as artists 
would sav> in hftil taste, brought up the rear with a 
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*'My Prisons,' which made us forget Silvio Pellico 
himself." ^ 

Charles Lane was at this time writing for the 
" Dial " an article on Alcott, which appeared in 
1843, and of which Thoreau said, when editing 
it: "It is far better than any notice Mr. Alcott 
has received, or is likely to receive, from another 
quarter, — it is the other side, which Boston needs 
to hear. " In the original manuscript Lane said : 

'^ Groethe in his Fatherland earns a moderate respect^ 
while in America he is placed on the pinnacle of renown. 
Carlyle, in his native England, coldly and slowly ad- 
mitted to the ranks of genius, in America is kindl}^ 
regarded as one of the brightest stars in the literary 
horizon. To Emerson, in his own circle, is but slowly 
accorded a worthy response ; and Alcott, almost utterly 
neglected b}' contemporaries, must seek his truer appre- 
ciation beyond the great waters, and in the quietest 
nook in old England behold the first substantial admis- 
sion of his claim to be considered the exponent of a 
divinely inspired idea. New England, failing in honor 
to her children, and having no newer and more j'outh- 
ful country to accept and reflect their merits, may 
receive the award of the old land.'' 

1 This passage and that describing the conversation at 
Mrs. Emerson's are from the " Atlantic Monthly " of May, 
1892 ; and some portions of them had already appeared in 
Mr. Salt's English Life of Thoreau. 
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There was truth and point in this remark ; but 
it is the certificate of all prophets to be without 
honor in their own country. ' Five years later, 
Emerson wrote of him in his journal: "In the 
Alcott fluid men of a certain nature can expand 
and swim at large, such as elsewhere found them- 
selves confined. Of course, Alcott seems to such 
the only great and wise man. He gives them 
nothing but themselves. But when they meet 
critics and practical men, and are asked concerning 
his wisdom, they have no books to show, no dogmas 
to- impart, no sentences or sayings to repeat, and 
they find it quite impossible to communicate to 
these their good opinion. Me he has served now 
these twelve years in that way. He was the rea- 
sonable creature to speak to, that I wanted. " 

In February, 1843, Mr. Alcott, who had been 
holding conversations at Concord, Lexington, 
Boston, Lynn, and elsewhere since 1837, gave one 
at the house of Mrs. Emerson, during her husband's 
absence in New York ; to whom she gave a lively 
sketch of it, introducing Charles Lane and Henry 
Thoreau, and pointing to a phase in Mr. Alcott's 
"metachemistry," as he and Emerson sometimes 
called his system of philosophy), which may here 
be cited: — 

*'Last evening we had the * Conversation,' though, 
owing to the bad weather, but few attended. The sub- 
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jects were: What is Prophecy? Who is a Prophet? 
and The Love of Nature. Mr. Lane decided, as for all 
time and the race, that this same love of Nature — of 
which Henr}' was the champion, and Elizabeth Hoar 
and Lidian (though L. disclaimed possessing it her- 
self) his faithful squiresses — that this love was the most 
subtle and dangerous of sins ; a refined idolatry, much 
more to be dreaded than gross wickednesses, because 
the gross sinner would be alarmed by the depth of his 
degradation, and come up from it in terror, but the un- 
happy idolaters of Nature were deceived by the refined 
quality of their sin, and would be the last to enter the 
kingdom. Henry frankly afl3rmed to both the wise 
men that they were wholly deficient in the faculty in 
question, and therefore could not judge of it. And Mr. 
Alcott as frankly answered that it was because they 
went beyond the mere material objects, and were filled 
with spiritual love and perception (as Mr. T. was not), 
that they seemed to Mr. Thoreau not to appreciate out- 
ward Nature. I am very heavy, and have spoiled a 
most excellent story. I have given you no idea of the 
scene, which was ineffablj' comic, though it made no 
laugh at the time ; I scarcel}^ laughed at it myself, — 
too deeply amused to give the usual sign." 

Returning to Concord in the spring, while 
Thoreau left it to live for a few months in the 
neighborhood of New York, Emerson wrote to 
him there concerning the proposed Paradise of 
his revolutionary friends, in the little town, 
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where Emerson's father was first settled as a 
parish minister, Harvard, in the county of Wor- 
cester. Writing June 10, 1843, he said: — 

"From Mr. Alcott and Mr. Lane, at Harvard, we 
have 3'et heard nothing. They went away in good 
spirits, having sent ' Wood Ahram ' and Lamed and 
William Lane hefore them, with horse and plough, a 
few days in advance, to begin the spring work. Mr. 
Lane paid me a long visit, in which he was more than I 
had ever known him gentle and open ; and it was im- 
possible not to sympathize with and honor projects that 
so often seem without feet or hands. They have near 
a hundred acres of land which they do not want, and 
no house, which they want first of all. But they count 
this an advantage, as it gives them the occasion they 
so much desire, of building after their own idea. In 
the event of their attracting to their company a car- 
penter or two, which is not impossible, it would be a 
great pleasure to see their building, which could hardly 
fail to be new and beautiful. They have fifteen acres 
of woodland, with good timber." 

But the story of Fruitlands must be reserved for 
another chapter. Speaking of Father Taylor 
(that eloquent sailor from Virginia, who taught 
religion to Boston for so many years), and of this 
Connecticut clockmaker, whose dial marked few 
hours save the serene ones, Emerson said, — 

'* Alcott and Edward Taylor, — one is the fool of his 

idea, and the other of his fancy. Alcott neyer learned 

23 
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Id Connecticut or in Boston what he sees and declares 
to me ; and at times his face and manners are sublime. 
A little English finish and articulation added to his 
potencies, and he would have compared with the great- 
est. His bonhomie and sympathy might have made 
him servile but for his exacting ideal, which makes the 
rich proprietors and their belongings very commonplace. 
With his hatred of labor and his commanding contem- 
plation, a haughty beneficiaiy, Alcott makes good to 
the nineteenth century Simeon the Stylite, the Thebais, 
and the first Capuchins.'' 

With these high, unpractical qualities Alcott 
set forth for Fruitlands. 
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